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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



The editor deems it but justice to oflTer the following expla- 
nation of the unavoidable delay which has taken place in the 
delivery of the Review, and of the change in its form, and 
time of issue, which a consultation with the best friends of the 
enterprise have induced him to make. 

Finding that the limits of a monthly periodical did not 
admit of that high class of articles which distinguish a quar- 
terly, and anxious to present to the public a work worthy of the 
great country whose interests it sustains, and of the noble title 
it bears, he has preferred keeping back his issue till he should 
be enabled to present a collection of essays, equal, if not 
superior, in statistical detail and varied interest, to those of the 
North American, and not surpassed by the long-established 
quarterlies of European reputation, whose decisions have so 
long been considered as beyond appeal. 

Unaffected by sectional prejudice, and true to the great 
Jeffersonian platform, the pages of the Beview will always be 
open to the advocacy of Democratic principles, and to the dis- 
cussion of great political truths. 

The standard of American literature is low ; the public mind 
is fed with the dramatic and the horrible, to the exclusion of the 
instructive and interesting. It has been proved in France that 
such tragic details increase the catalogue of crime, whilst every 
sound truth brought home to the public mind may produce 
enduring fruit. 

In this age of cheapness it is pleasing for the subscriber to 
know that he gets, in the portraits alone, the full value of his 
subscription ; whilst the Beview constitutes a library of itself, 
expressing in clear language sound views on each absorbing 
topic, and giving not only useful instruction for the present, 
but affording a sure depository of information for future 
reference. 



TO THE PRESS. 



With this number cf the TTkited States' Dehocbatio 
Review commenees the fourth volume of the new eeriee — the 
foriy-fomih since the commencement of jpvhUcaiion. 

In the euccees of this periodical^ and its largely increased ew- 
ctdation during the past year, the jprcfprietor reeogndsss the 
ir^uence of the public pressj and again tenders his aekruywledg- 
ments to the Editors and Proprietors of the following Papers^ 
who Jiavef aw/red the Review ly notices or quotations from its 
pa^es:— 

Eastern Argns, Portland, Maine; Machias Union, Macbias, Maine; 
K. H. Gazette, Portsmouth, N. H.; Dover Gazette, Dover, N. H.; 
Nashua Grazette, Nashua, N. H. ; Buriington Weekly Sentinel, Bur- 
lington, Vt. ; Post, Boston, Mass. ; Ledger, Boston, Mass. ; Herald, 
Boston, Mass. ; Pilot, Boston, Mass. ; Daily Courier, Boston, Mass. : 
Herald and Post, Providence, R. I. ; Times, Hartford, Ct. ; Tolana 
Co. Gazette, Rockville, Ct. ; Dover Gazette, N. H. ; Advertiser, 
N. Y. ; Journal of Commerce, N. Y. ; Daily News, N. Y. ; Tribune, 
N. Y^ Times, N. Y. ; Herald, N. Y. ; Day-Book, N. Y. ; Courier 
and Enguirer, N. Y.; Express N. Y. : Sun, N. Y.; Sunday Atlas, 
N. Y. ; Sunday Times, N. Y. ; Leader, N. Y. ; Irish News, N. 
Y. ; Atlas and Argus, Albany, N. Y. ; Tdesraph, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Farmer's Joumid, rougfakeqitie, N. Y; Henld, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; Times, Armenia, N. Y. ; Advocate, Bath, Steuben 
County, N. Y.; Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y.; Gazette, 
Geneva, N. Y. ; Sentinel, Dansville, N. Y. ; Courier, Syracuse ; 
N. Y.; Democratic Herald, Catskill, N. Y.; THie Dafly Post, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ; Duchess County Advertiser, N. Y.; 
Niagara Frontier, Towanda, Erie, County, N. Y.; Livingston 
Sentinel, DansviUe, N. Y.; Brooklvn Daily Eagle, N. Y.; 
New Jersey Herald, Newton, N. J.; True American, Treur 
ton, N. J.; Berwick Gazette, Penn. ; Watchman, Norristown, 
Penn. ; Allentown Democrat, Penn. ; Lancaster Intelligencer, Penn. ; 
Bloomsburg Democrat, Penn.; Watchman, Bdi^nte, Peim«; 
Franklyn ^)ectator, Penn. ; Columbia Democrat, Penn. ; Journal 
and Times, Selin's Grove, Penn. ; Delaware Democrat, Wilming- 
ton, Del. ; Delaware Commonwealth, Wilmington, Del. ; Wash- 
ington Union,Washington, Dis. of Co.; Washington States, Wash- 
ington, Dist. of Co. ; Washington Star, Washington, Dist. of Co. ; 
Washington Litelligencer, Washington, Dist. of Co. ; Shield, Snow 
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Hill, Maryland ; Soatbern Argue, Norfolk, Ya. ; Sentinel, Alexan- 
dria, Ya.; Richmond Enquirer, Ya.; American Advocate, King- 
Bton, North Carolina ; Mercury, Charleston, South Cavolina ; 
Georgia Telegraph, Macon, Georgia ; Evening Journal & Courier, 
Savannah, Georgia ; Tallahassee Sentinel, Florida ; Mobile Adver- 
tiser, Alabama; Jackson Sentinel, Mississippi; New Orleans Delta, 
Louisiana; Democrat, Columbus, Texas; Standard, Clarksville, 
Texas; Democrat, Pine Bluf^ Arkansas; Union and American, 
Nashville, Tennessee ; Henderson Weekly Reporter, Ky. ; Age, 
Cynthiana, Ky.; Covington Sentinel, Ey. ; National Democrat, 
Owensboro, Ky. ; Tnscarora Advocate, New Philadelphia, Ohio ; 
Ohio Yalley Farmer, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Daily Enquirer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Stork Cbunty Democrat, Canton, Ohio ; Democratic Desoatch, 
GraUiDoUs, Ohio ; Watch Tower, Adrian, Michigan ; Three Rivers 
Herald, Michigan ; Pontiac Jacksonian, Michigan ; Clay Co. De- 
mocrat, Bowling Green, Indiana ; Terre Haut Journal, Indiana ; 
Sullivan Democrat, Indiana; National Democrat, Jeffersonville, 
Indiana ; Lee County Democrat, Amboy, Illinois ; Examiner, Jeffer- 
son, Missouri ; Council Bluff Bugle, Iowa ; Osaee Democrat, Iowa ; 
The North lownian, Osage, Mitchell County, Iowa ; North West, 
Dubuque, Iowa ; Yoice of Iowa, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ; Dyersville 
Mercury, Iowa ; Marietta Weekly Express, Marshall County, Iowa ; 
Apponoose Chieftain, Centreville, Iowa ; Weekly Journal, Keokuk, 
Iowa; Yisitor, Marengo, Iowa; Express, Marietta, Iowa; Glen's 
Falls Republican, msconsin; Appleton's Crescent, Wisconsin; 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wisconsin ; Beloit Herald, Wisconsin ; 
Free Press, Paw Paw, Wisconsin ; Wide West, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Daily Globe, San Francisco, Cal. ; Sinclair's Monthly Circular, Que- 
bec, Canada; Portland Standard, Oregon and Washington; 
Koneer and Democrat, St. Paul, Minnesota Territory; Deseret 
News, Salt Lake City, Utah; Sante F6 Courier, New Mexico; 
Western Argus, Wyandot City, Kansas. 
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United States^ 
DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 



APRIL, 1859. 



CONTINENTAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES— 
THE ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 



At bo former period since the foundation of the government 
of the United States has the public mind been so thoroughly 
and pointedly awakened to a comprehensive sense of the mission 
and duty of the American Republic, in extending our Demo- 
cratic system over this entire Continent. It seems to have been 
reserved for President Buchanan to call into being this active 
public sentiment, and to mark out a new epoch in the history 
of the government of civilized man. In his last annual Mes- 
sage, he foreshadowed the true national policy of the govern- 
ment of the United States, in regard to the future political con- 
dition of this continent, and by the logical power of this 
authoritative State paper, the pubh'c opinion of both hemispheres 
is to be concentrated and crystallized, until it shall work out 
peaceful results, through which European governments will 
yet be convinced of the great truth, long since mdelibly stamped 
upon the mind of the American people, that every foot of 
this continent is destined for the occupancy of freemen, and 
that to its utmost limits it must be dedicatea to Democracy. 

The continental policy of the present national administration, 
as indicated by this Message, will elicit a warm response from 
the great body of the American people, without distinction of 

Sarty ; and it is a favorable omen to notice some of the most 
istinguished men of the opposition pronouncing in its favor, 
and more gratifying still is the fact that from the present 
aspect of the question it is not likely to assume a sectional cha- 
racter. 

1 
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It should be regarded a proud day for this Republic when 
the historian records her progress, and the consummation of her 
greatness, achieved through a policy embodying the Divine 
sentiment of " peace and good will towards all men," while 
the history of qy^y other nation on the globe is written in let- 
ters of blood, amidst the groans of suffering humanity. Such, 
however, is the fact, and such is the history of the past, and of 
the present, of the old world and of the new. It is our inesti- 
mable privilege to jjarticipate with those who are to perform 
the pleasing duty oi recording in history the peaceful extension 
of institutions adapted to the new order of thmgs, and designed 
to promote the best interests of mankind, and to conserve 
whatever of good that has been handed down to us by those who, 
in 1776, laid the foundation of an expanding and progressive 
Republic. 

But this Review^ having from its birth until the present mo- 
ment, advocated the " manifest destiny" of the American Re- 
public, it is proper, in this article, to consider practically and 
somewhat in detail, the question involved in the acquisition of 
Cuba, as one additional step towards the accomplishment of 
that great end. And here it is proper to glance at the rapid 
improvement and progression in the social and political condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of this continent, which finds no exam- 
ple nor parallel on any other portion of the earth, or in any 
previous stage of human existence, and to contrast our advan- 
cing condition as a nation, with the declining age of Europe. 
In this comparison, the preponderating power and vigor of the 
national youth and the early manhood of the American Re- 
public is visible to every observer, and our almost fabulous 
stride over a vast, and in many instances, rugged continent, 
under the guidance of the genius of liberty, is inspiring with- 
in the breast of our people a national pride as distinctive as 
that of a member of an ancient republic, whose highest claim 
to protection and honor, was drawn from the circumstance of 
his being " a Roman citizen." 

While almost every child is familiar with the history of the 
discovery and the early settlement of this continent, of the 
Colonies of Jamestown and Plymouth, and of their extension 
and increase, in defiance of hardships and discouragements 
that at times appeared insurmountable ; with the steady but 
slow progress of Anglo-Saxon enterprise in this new field of 
development, until quickened by throwing off the restrictions 
of foreign power ; with their horrible encounters with the sa- 
vages of the wilderness, and the &till more frightful seven years' 
struggle with the parent country, resulting in the baptism of 
the new-bom Heptwlic in fraternal blood ; but few of us realize 
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our wonderful progress dnriog^ the last half century, which is 
BO truthfully delineated by Senator Pugh, a youthful and 
distinguished national Representative of one of the youngest 
but most powerful States, m a late speech in the United States 
Senate, on the Cuban question, when he saidL " The expansion 
of our federal system, as one emergency after another shall 
require, is the law of our development ; it is the sign of our 
national vitality ; the pledge of our national endurance. This 
proud sentiment, although imperfectly revealed, and perhaps 
never expressed, animates the heart of the humblest pioneer 
now braving the wrath of the savage or the hardships of the 
wilderness on our westernmost border ; it is a theme of glory 
to boyhood, to youth treading the paths of temptation, to men 
in eveiy pursuit — ^the capitalist ana the laborer, the merchant, 
the artisan, the scholar, the soldier, the sailor — to all who reve- 
rence their country, and their country's renown. Indeed, sir, 
I can imagine no spectacle more grateful to an American citi- 
zen, at home or abroad, than the contemplation of that splen- 
did processicm across our continent within the last sixty years. 
Commencing with feeble settlements on the bays, inlets, and 
tributaries ot the Atlantic ocean, thence to the summits deemed 
almost impassable, and beyond these to the banks of a river 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico northward to the region of 
the lakes, and swollen at every degree by the floods gathered 
as well in the Alle^hanies as in the Kocky Mountains — itself, 
therefore, a complete emblem of union to all — thence over 
prairies of marvellous magnificence to the fastness and the de- 
sert ; turning from which, at length, to seek more hospitable 
and shorter paths by the Isthmus, we have carried our name, 
our watchwords, and our ensign to the Golden Gate, where 
California, with her snow-capped diadem, sits virgin empress 
of the seas." 

In contemplating this rapid and magnificent movement of 
the American people, it seems impossible to place a just esti- 
mate upon their strength and power when comparing them 
with European nations. It is a common practice, in contrast- 
ing the strength and means of the United otates with some one 
of the leading European Powers, to strike a balance against 
this country, whereas a just comparison between the United 
States and all Europe combined, would leave a preponderance 
of power in favor of this country. Let every statesman, of what- 
ever party, for the future bear this fact in mind, and not lower 
the dignity of this mighty confederacy in comparing it with 
any one ol the feeble and decaying nations of Europe. 

In elucidation of this opinion it is not proposed to give a minute 
schedule of figures enumerating the number of human beings 
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• who inhabit each of these two quartere of the fflobe ; the num- 
ber of men-of-war subject to the control of either country, nor 
of the army that they kept continually enrolled as a bul- 
wark of national security, but to employ a few figures and 
apply some facts found in social and political science, by which 
alone just conclusions can bo reached. An able writer on this 
subject, in a leading New York journal, justly remarks that, 

" The superficial areas of Europe and the United States are not 
very dissimilar, that of the former being about 3,760,000 square 
miles, divided among fifty -five States and Territories, and that 
of the latter being about 3,300,000 square miles, divided among 
forty-one States and Territories. But here the similarity 
ceases. 

Europe is a great peninsula of itself, which is further divided 
into a number of smaller peninsulas and islands, on each of 
which one or more isolated, or almost isolated, kingdoms have 
been erected. Thus, on the throat of the great peninsula 
which juts out westward from Southern Europe, stands Austria, 
Prussia, and the German Principalities ; from these, Denmark 
on the north, France on the west, and Italy and Turkey on 
the south, extend, with seas separating them from each other. 
Spain and Portugal occupy the African extension of the French 
peninsula, Sweden and Norway overhang the North of Europe 
Detween the Baltic and the North Sea, and Great Britain and 
a number of smaller Powers stand upon islands. On these iso- 
lated portions of the earth two hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions of civilized people reside, maintaining three millions of 
armed men in a time of peace, with whicn to keep order at 
home and menace each other abroad. Power is wielded by a 
series of intermarried and degenerate families, whose sway is 
maintained by the repression of intellect, restriction of indi- 
vidual thought and action, and a studied teaching of the fallacjr 
that men are to be valued according to the accident of their 
birth, and not according to their individual ability to promote 
the good of the community. Barriers to the intercourse of 
mankind have been built up on every side, under the most 
specious pretexts of national ffood, and men everywhere have 
been sedulously taught that they must hate and oppose each 
other. Amid this untoward state of affairs social science has 
sprung up, and is gradually tearing down the hindrances which 
error has erected between man and man in Europe ; and the 
tendency of all enlightened legislation of the present day is 
simply to destroy and remove the protecting fallacies of the 
past. 

On the other hand, we have scattered over the same area in 
the United States barely thirty millions of people, without a 
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soldier amon^ them to keep order at home or to menace each 
other ; and with only about eighteen thousand troops scattered 
along a line of five thousand miles of frontier, toprotect the 
advancing waves of civilization from the savage. Tnese thirty 
millions of men are busily engaged in developing the resources 
of nature, and particularly in opening new routes and greater 
facilities for intercourse with each other. They are self- 
ffovemed ; and among them thought and speech are free, intel- 
fect and individual action are untrammelled, and every 
man finds his level in the community according to the exercise 
of his individual ability and the value of his labors to society. 
Social science, having no fabric of a barbarous age to pull 
down, is busily engaged in developing the intellectual and 
physical powers of man, and here he exhibits to wondering 
Europe a prosperity and rapidity of progress that knows no 
parallel. 

It is this free working of the American intellect that the 
European observer cannot comprehend ; and, as he does not 
understand it, he trembles before it. Everywhere it is bub- 
bling up, gushing out and boiling over. Each individual man 
is a propagandist, and strives to become an apostle or a hero. 
He asserts his thought with all the zeal of an enthusiast ; others 
catch it up and present it in a thousand ways of which the 
originator never dreamed; men wrangle and contend over 
abstractions as though the whole world depended upon their 
being reduced to practice ; and yet all this cnaos of discussion 
seethes down into the most harmonious practical working. The 
maltitudinous thoughts of millions of active, energetic, practi- 
cal and impractical minds, are brought to the threshing-floor 
of public discussion, where they are turned and winnowed, and 
each individual of die communitv picks out silently the grains 
of wheat that he can apply in his own business, leaving the 
chaflF to follow the wind where it listeth. Thus it is that 
among us red republicanism shouts at every corner its wildest 
theories, while democracy proves itself to be the most conserva- 
tive of governments. Infidelity preaches its tenets unrestrained, 
and religion stands forth more pure, and with a stronger 
hold upon the hearts of men. Everywhere the law is reviled, 
and yet nowhere is there a more law-abiding people. On all 
sides those who govern are accused of the most outrageous 
abuses, and yet nowhere is government more religiously 
administered for the general good. The press, the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, and the hustings, all teem with the novelties of 
innovations of intellect, and each innovator strives to impress 
his views upon the communitv with the zeal and courage that 
belong to self-conviction. This intellectual freedom constitutes 
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the motive power of our material development, and the stability 
of our social fabric. Each individual, left free to choose, 
adopts that which constitutes his own welfare, and the greatest 
good of the greatest number thereby constitutes our practical 
advance in the paths of progress." 

It is these influences, the very opposite of those that have 
held in check, for ages past, the people of Europe that are im- 
pelling forward the people of the United States, and it is sim- 
ply in obedience to this irresistible impelling power, inborn 
of our natural destiny, that Cuba is to assume the habiliment 
of an independent state, and join our proud Confederacy. 

But as before remarked, this question should be treated as a 
practical one, involving the direct social, political, and com- 
mercial interest of the people of the United States and of Cuba. 

To arrive at a correct conclusion, in regard to the mutual 
importance of, and the national benefit to accrue to the people 
of both countries, by the removal of all restrictions imposed 
upon Cuba by the Spanish ^oveniment, it seems pertinent to 
advert briefly to the geographical proximity of that island to the 
United States. 

The island of Cuba extends almost from the seventy-third 
meridian of longitude west from Greenwich, to the eighty-fifth 
meridian, and lies between the Tropic of Cancer and the nine- 
teenth parallel of noith latitude. Its area is thirty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-three square miles ; that of its 
principal dependency, the Isle of Pines, about eight hundred, 
and otner dependencies a little over nine hundred. Its genial 
climate, and the marvellous beauty of its hills, rivers, woods, 
and plains attract the admiration of the beholder, and form 
the most charming subject for the landscape painter — its land 
and water present American scenery softened by an Italian 
sky. The richness of its soil, and the luxuriance of its agricul- 
tural productions are unrivalled, and the capacities and resources 
of this island are greater than those of any other region of the 
same extent upon the globe. We cannot do better justice to 
the territorial relations existing between the United States and 
Cuba, than by quoting from John S. Thrasher's " Preliminary 
Essay on the Purchase of Cuba." He says : — 

" The territorial relations of the island of Oaha, are of a mpre marked and 
permanent character than those of any other country of limited extent in 
America, and jasti^ the Ahh6 Raynal^s assertion that it is ' the bauletard of 
the Kew World.' The peculiar formation of the eastern shore of this conti- 
nent, and the prevalence in the Caribbean Sea of the trade winds, which blow 
with great uniformity from the E.N.E., with a constant oceanic current 
running in its general direction, fh>m east to west, make the narrow ocean 
passages, which skirt the shore (h Cuba, the natural outlets for the commerce 
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of Venezuela, New Granada, the isthmna States of Panama, Ooita Rloa, Hon- 
dans, San Salvador, and Nicaragna. 

" The rich and growing commerce with the conntriee bordering upon the 
Pacific Ocean, creasing t^ several routes of isthmus transit, is brought hf 
these natural influences, under the immediate supervision and control of the 
fleets that ride in safety, in the numerous large and well-protected harbors of 
Cuba. The value of the territorial advantages ^us c(mferred by its geo- 
graphical position, must increase in the same ratio with the increase of trade 
across the various isthmus routes, and every new enterprise in those regions 
has a direct and practical tendency to increase the moral power of whatever 
government rules in Cuba. The construction <^ the Panama n^road, at the 
cost of millions of dollars to the industrial resources of the United States, al- 
though of great advantage, in a pecuniary sense, to all the nations upon whose 
commerce it has conferred a benefit, has brought an increase of national power 
only to the Spanish government in Ouba, as it has brought a great increase 
to the tides of national wealth which must pass before its doors, and within 
its easy grasp. The same result must attend every inoreased facility of transit 
across the isthmus States, and every movement which shall tend to augment 
the products of labor within their borders, or their intercourse with the great 
marts lying upon the North AUantic Ocean. ♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦» 

^ The territorial relations of Ouba to the isthmus States, and to those border- 
ing upon tiie Golf of Mexico, for purposes of defence, are also of an important 
character. Through its peculiar location it guards all the avenues of approach 
to their shores, making an attack upon them a movement of great difficulty 
and danger, while at the same time it cuts off all hope of a safe retreat in case 
of reverses to the attacking enemy. The importance of Ouba in this respect, 
in its relation to the Unit^ States, is shown in the circumstances attending 
the English expedition against Louisiana, during the last war with England. 
The army and fleet of Sir Edward Packenham were concentrated at Jamaica, 
and in their advance upon the United States, were comnelled to sail for nearly 
seven hundred miles, almost within sight irom the shores of Ouba. When 
forcetl by the battle of New Orleans to retreat, the British fleet, with the re- 
mains of the army on board, fled to Havana for succor and relief, and coidd 
not proceed to Jamaica until it had remained there some Ume to reflt Had 
Ouba at that time borne as intimate political as it does territorial relations, to 
the United States, l^e British fleet not only would have found no port of re- 
fuge there, but it could never have safely approached our shores. A similar 
instance occurred in the attack by the French upon Vera Omz. The fleet of 
. Prii^ce de Joinville concentrated at Havana before the attack, and returned 
there to refit after it had captured San Juan de Ulna. 

*^ The territorial relations of Ouba to the other islands of the Antilles, give 
it a marked preponderance. In area and population it exceeds all the other 
islands together, while in its abundance of safe and capacious ports it equals 
them. Its geographical position gives it also pecaliar advantages in respect 
to them. With one extremity resting in undisturbed proximity upon the 
Oontinent for support, the other exten£ between, and in sight of St Domingo 
and Jamaica, which are the only other islands of the Antilles possessing any 
territorial importance. Its natural resources and facility of internal com- 
munication, give to these territorial relations a power which can never be 
superseded by any combination of natural or acquired advantages in the other 
iblands of the American Archipelago. 

'''• Its territorial relations to the United States, constitute probably its greatest 
value in the estimation of European Oabinets. The geographical formation 
of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts places it midway between them, enabling the 
power that holds Ouba, to impede at will all maritime intercourse between 
their ports. At the same time it is the key to the sea gates of more than 
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twenty thoosand tniles of river navigation emptying into the Golf of Mexico,* 
the shatting of which woald inflict serious itgary apon every interest con- 
nected with the great valley of the Mississippi. The evil effects of sach an 
untoward event, woald he felt not only hy the indnstrial pnninits of the great 
and iooreasing States in that region, hnt also bv the mannfaotaring and com- 
mercial interests of the North and East, to which their important markets 
woald be closed by the doable operation of impeded intercourse, and the 
diminished ability of the West to consnme the products and fobrics of the 
East, oonseqaent upon their inabiliiy;k> dispose of their own surplus pro- 
ductions. 

** The territorial relations of the isUind of Cuba to the United States, have 
also a great importance in another branch of their domestic economy. It 
constitutes more than one-half of a bar of foreign territory, lying directly 
over the most important lines of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
States of the Confederacy, across or through which must pass the greater por- 
tion of the trade and intercourse between those sections, and of the armament 
and means for military defence of the Pacific States, if they would avoid the 
uncertain delays and dangers incident to the route round Oape Horn. The 
traffic by the isthmus routes, between the ports of New York and San Fran- 
cisco alone, is now of greater importance and value than our foreign trade 
with any one nation, Great Britain not excepted. The value of treasure and 
merchandise transported by these routes exceeds annually one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, while more than one hundred thousand passengers throng 
them, giving employment to nearly one-half the ocean steam tonnage regis- 
tered in the United States. 

" This bar of foreign territory over-lying these important lines of transit, ex- 
tends from Cape Catoche, in Yucatan, which is the eastern point of Mexico, 
to the island of Porto Rico, a distance of fourteen hundred miles ; and, under 
the geographical necessities of trade and travel, may be said, without an^ 
distortion of language, to lie immediately between the Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic States. Through this bar of foreign territory there are but three passages 
open to commerce, all of which are in possession, or under the immediate 
control of, European powers. The most western of these is the narrow pas- 
sage between Cape Catoche and the western end of Cuba, forming the 
southern outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, and which can be approached from the 
Atlantic ports, only by first passing through the channel between the north 

• Alexander Humboldt makes the following just observationA descriptive of 
thia Gulf: — " That northern portion of the sea of the Antilles, known as the Gulf 
of Mexico, forms a circular bay of more than two hundred and fifty leagues 
diameter : as it were, a Mediterranean with two outlets, whose coasts, from Cape 
Florida to Cape Catoche, in Yucatan, appertain exclusively, at the present time, 
to the confederations of the Mexican States, and of North America. The island of 
Cuba— or, more properly speaking, that part of its shore between Cape San An- 
tonio and the city of Matanfas, situate near the entrance of the old Bahama chan- 
nel — closes the Gulf of Mexico on the south-east, leaving to the oceanic current, 
we call the Qulf stream, no other passages than a strait on the south, between 
Cape San Antonio and Cape Catoche, and the Bahama channel on ^e north, be- 
tween Bahia Honda and the reefe of Florida. 

" Near to the northern outlet, and immediately where a multitude of highways 
thronging with the commerce of the world, cross each other, lies the beautiful port 
of Havana-— strongly defended hy nature, and still more strongly fortified by art 
Fleets sailing from this port, bmlt in part of the cedar and mahogany of Cuba, 
may defend the passage to the American Mediterranean, and menace the opposite 
coasts, as the fleets sailing from Cadiz may hold the dominion of the ocean near 
tiie colunms of Hercules. The Gulf of Mexico and the old and new Bahama chan- 
nels unite under the meridian of Havana.^ 
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ooast of Gaba and the ree£) of Florida. This passage lies about one hundred 
and fifty miles leeward from Havana. 

*^ The passage next eastward is the channel between the eastern end of Onba 
and the western extremity of St. Domingo. It is aboat forty miles Wide at 
the narrowest part, having the harbors c^ St. Jago and Goantanamo. in Gdba, 
on one side, Gk>nave and Fort an Prince, in Hayti, on the other, ana Jamaica 
lying directly across its sonthem outlet. These two are those most frequented 
^ onr intercourse between the Atlantic and the Pacific States. The other 
passage is the narrow channel between the eastern end of St Domingo and 
tie island of Porto Rico, and is nnder the immediate control of the powers 
h>lding those two islands, being commanded by the bay of Samana, in St. 
lomingo, and the harbors in the Spanish island of Porto Rico. 

" Of the territory comprised in this long extent of country, Cuba, being one- 
hd^ and Porto Rico, one tenth, belong to Spain, the government of which 
cai barely be said to be an independent power; while St. Domingo, com- 
priiing aboat one-third, is held by the negro dynasty of Hayti and toe mon- 
gra government of Dominica, neither of which has a self-ruled policy. 
Janaica, in possession of Great Britain, laps the contiguous extremities of 
the two greater islands. Cuba alone, of the Antilles, possesses sufficient ter- 
litonal power to keep these passages open to our commerce, and to guarantee 
their safety. These territorial relations of that island, possessing as they do, 
an inportant bearing upon all the neighboring countries, and conferring a 
mora power upon the government that holds it, are the subject of solicitude 
to the governments of Western Europe, and seem worthy of the watchftil care 
of thestateemen of America.'' 

In legard to the commercial and industrial relations of Cuba 
and tie United States, they are reciprocal in a greater degree, 
perha|8, than what exists between any other two separate 
countries, and during the early period of our national existence 
her trade with this country exceeded that with all other na- 
tions ; ^ut now, nnfortunately, our commerce with Cuba has 
dwindled down to comparatively nothing. Since 1832 it has 
been gndually decreasing, owing, in part, to an adverse fiscal 
system on the part of Spain, and perhaps hastened by our own 
unwise retaliating acts. However this may be, it is certain 
that no lt)pe can be entertained for a revival of commerce, to 
any consHerable extent, between this country and Cuba while 
Spain retains the control of the latter, and yet there is scarcely 
any articU produced by Cuba that could not be imported to 
advantage and consumed by us, while almost all the products 
of agriculture and manufactures of the United States could be 
profitably exported to that island, under a just reciprocal ar- 
rangement. The principal staples of exportation of Cuba are 
sugar, molaises, coflfee, segars, leaf-tobacco, wax, and honey ; 
these have become so profitable as almost to exclude flax, hemp, 
wheat, indigo, cotton, and the products of the vine. It is a 
fact that the consumer (and who is not) of the two first of these 
articles, sugir and molasses, pays a heavy export dutv to the 
Spanish govA-nment, and an import duty to the United States, 
for the imm^se quantities annually imported by us. On all 
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other iniportatioBS, except eegars, there is a discriminating 
duty of thirty-three to one hundred per cent, against us. At 
the same time the stores of meat and bread-stu£b, exported 
principallv from our North-western States by way of New Or- 
leans, and approximating in their transit the shores of Cuba, 
cannot obtain an entrance into that market in consequence ot* 
discriminating duties against the United States, exacted by the 
Spanish government, amounting very nearly to one hundred 
per cent. By these means the people of Cuba are deprived of 
the products of our vast country, our grain, flour, beef, fish, 
rice, lumber, manufactured fabrics, etc., except at a price dou- 
ble their value, from which our people derive no increased 
profit ; while^ on the other hand, we are required to pay an 
exorbitant price for sugar, molasses, coffee, honey, etc. 

We find by referring to the operations of the Spanish tiriff 
of 1847 on the exports of Cuba, that"*^ — 

^^ Sagar in foreign bottoms pays 87-| cents a box, in Spanish 25 cents; cof- 
fee in foreign bottoms pays 20 cents a bag, in Spanish 12 cents ; tob&xx) in 
foreign bottoms pays %\ 50 per one hundred pounds, in Spanish 75 cents ; 
segars, no discrimination, 50 cents per thousand. By virtue of thd royiJ 
order, before mentioned, of November 8, 1850 (published here 19th Decem- 
ber of said year, and which began to be enforced in respect to exportations 
on 1st January, 1351), the following additional duty is levied upon exported 
produce : 50 cents per box of sngar ; 25 cents per one hundred pounds of 
tobacco, or per thousand of segars. 

" The import duties on articles of every description are levied up«n a fixed 
average value of the articles in the island. The valuation is speoiied in the 
tariff! Foreign merchandise in foreign bottoms pays some 27^ ver cent. ; 
others 83^ per cent. ; foreign merchandise in Spanish bottoms, nrtm foreign 
porta, some 19J per cent. ; others, 23 J per cent 

^^ The above does not include flour, which, by virtue of several royal orders, 
pays the following rates : — 

Spanish flour in Spanish bottoms, per bbl., . . . $2 00 

Spanish flour in foreign bottoms, 6 00 

Foreign flour in foreign bottoms, 9 50 

Foreign flour in Spamsh bottoms, 8 50 

" All flour pays, besides, two per cent, on the valuation of $12 50 per bar- 
rel, and one per cent balanza. 

^ Sobsequentiy one-half per cent was added upon all imports ; and still 
later (19th of December, 1850, by virtue of a royal order, dated 8d Novem- 
ber, of same year) an additional increase was laid on, to last for two years, 
of one and a half per cent, on valuation of all foreign imports, snd one-seventh 
to be charged over and above the amount to that time paid on Spanish 
imports. This increase was to cover certain necessities of the government. 
The two years went by long ago ; the necessity may have passed, but the 
additional per oentage is still exacted. 

"7i5 thu% appears that every barrel of flour imported ^rom the United 
States i$ vahtea at $12 50 for the purpose of taxation, aniie taxed $10 85. 

* Report on Commercial Relations of the United States wiih all Nations, pre- 
pared at the State Department, and published by order of Coigress. 
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Aoeordmgly^ in 1851, there were imported into Cuba only two thoueand one 
hundred and two and a ha^f harrele of flow, of the value cf $26,281 25, on 
«oA»eA dutiee to the amottnt (t/* $20,704 86 were looied. 

^It ie found, on a eritieal examination of ^ whole Spanish tariff, em- 
hraekig three thouemd and eixty-one artieUe, a diecrimination to the preju- 
dice of the United States in all eaeea where the interests of the consumers and 
government here do not compel a contrary course ; and, for example, in the 
following manner, whereby to escape observation and the charge of unfair 
treatment : handkerchiefs of cotton, for dnty assessed at thirty-five and a half 
per cent^ and one per cent balance on valoation ; while of all other material, 
and of expentdve fabrics not made in, or of products of the United States, 
they are assessed at twenty-nine and a half per cent., and one per cent ba- 
lance on valuation/' 

There is much skill indicated in this schedule of rates, in 
view of the principles that appear to have controlled the Spa- 
nish government in her dealinffs with the United States for 
many years past, in which she has violated all obligations of 
comity and fair intercourse. The commerce of Cuba with this 
country bears about the proportion of one-third of all her com- 
merce, yet on that third — $18,663,553 98 — ^we pay three-fifths 
—$3,338,120 91— of all their duties. 

And for whose benefit are these heavy imposts, so burthen- 
some as to almost cause prohibition, levied upon the products 
of our people ? Certainly not for the benefit of the people of 
Cuba, for they, as ourselves, are losers by the exactions. They 
are extorted for the purpose of replenishing a foreign bank- 
rupt treasury, and to be used in rewarding a foreign soldiery 
and foreign officials, whose business consists in suppressing 
every emotion of freedom among the people, and in inter- 
fering against their natural and free development, to gratify 
the pride of a nation whose technical claim on the colony of 
Cuba rests upon the doubtful title acquired by force, and who 
has by a perpetual course of tyranny and oppression long since 
forfeited all confidence and respect for her authority on the 
part of the colony. 

Judge At water, who has enjoyed the advantages of long 

Sersonal acquaintance with affairs in Cuba, in a recent lecture, 
elivered at Saint Paul's, Minnesota, gives the key to the 
repeated failures at revolution in the island of Cuba. It is 
evident from his statement that, although the people have long 
been prepared for such a step, it has thus far been impossible 
to acnieve their independence. The judge says : 

*^ Between the native Spaniards and the Creoles, though claiming the same 
nationality, and often close coDsangoinity, the difference is as marked and 
distinct as between men of different nations.* And between their interests 

* The population of Cuba amounts to a little over 1,500|000 8oals» comprisiog 
the European, African, Native American, and Mongolian or Chinese races. Of 
these last two, however, there are but a few thousands on the island. The white 
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an impassable golf yawns — ^impassable at least so long as Spain continues her 
present snlcidal policy. These Spaniards fill every office of trnst or profit, 
from that of (Japtain-Gleneral down to the lowest official. For them are cre- 
ated offices of trnst and profit, so fast as the increased means of the treasury 
will admit, totally irrespective of tlie actual necessity for such offices, so far as 
the people are concerned. They are the ravenous, insatiable leeches which, 
with anxious maternal solicitude, Spain uses to deplete her too healthy infant. 
They are sent out solely to govern and bleed the people, and most thoroughly 
are their duties performed. In the appointment of these officials the natives 
of Cuba h ve not the slightest voice or choice. The different grades of offi- 
cers are only responsible to their superiors, their superiors to the CapUun- 
G«nera]« the Captain- General to himself. And, as usual, they do not seek 
Cuba as a permanent residence, but only for the purpose of making a fortune, 
and then returning to Spain to enjoy it ; they are united by one common in- 
terest and objtct ; there is no possible check to their rapacity — no limit to 
thei r enormous exactions. The sentiments engendered by this system between 
the officials and people can be no other than hate and fear, as before stated, 
and nothing but the presence of a powerful army — ^from every office or ap- 
pointment in which natives are rigorously excluded, though heavilv taxed 
for its maintenance — prevents the Creoles from asserting their natural rights, 
and wreaking the most terrible vengeance on their oppressors. Consider for 
a moment the nature and extent of the burdens imposed upon the wretched 
Creoles. They are permitted no voice in the Cortes or legislative department ; 
the press is under the vilest, most rigorous censorship ; farmers are compelled 
to pay a tax of ten per cent, on all their harvest save sugar, and on that arti- 
cle 2i per cent. The island has been under martial law since 1826 ; over 
$23,000,000 of taxes per annum are levied upon the inhabitants to be squan- 
dered by the home Crovemment ; ice is monopolised by Grovernment ; flour 
f^om the United States is so taxed as to be prohibited, in order that Spain 
may furnish an inferior article at exorbitant rates ; six persons or more cannot 
meet in private without being liable to police intrusion ; there is a stamped 
paper made necessary for special contracts costing eight dollars per sheet; no 
goods, either in or out of doors, can be sold without a license; the natives of 
tiie island are exclude<l entirely from the army, the judiciary, the treasury, 
and the customs ; the military government assumes the charge of schools ; the 
grazing of cattle on public lands is taxed exorbitantly; newspapers from 
abroad, with few exceptions, are contraband ; letters passing througn the post 
are liable to be opened at any time, and those to this country frt>m non resi- 
dents of the island usually are ; fishing on the coast is forbidden, being a 
government monopoly ; planters are forbidden to send their sons to the United 
States for education ; the slave trade is secretly encouraged by government, 
the officers receiving large emoluments from that source ; no person can re- 
move from one house to another without obtaining a government permit ; all 
cattle, the same as goods, must pay six per cent, on their value to govern- 
ment ; in short, every possible subterfuge is resorted to by the government 
officials to rob the people, and from their exorbitant demands there is no ap- 
peal, or if such be nominally allowed, it is of so expensive and cumbersome a 
nature, as to be practically useless." 

The distinction of class referred to by the judge would dis- 
appear in the event of annexation, although we are aware that 
the heterogeneous character of the inhabitants of Cuba has 

population numbers 100,000, and the blacks nearly half a million. The Spaniards 
proper, or natives of Spain, on the island, number 20,000, and the rest of toe white 
population conusts of persons of Spanish descent or Creoles. 
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been ur^ed as an objection against the porcliase of the island ; 
yet Louisiana and Florida are as patnotic and firm in their 
devotion to the Union as any other iStates of our confederacy, 
and their inhabitants are not more homogeneous in their nature 
than those of Cuba. 

With all their disadvantages and hindrances, the wealth and 
resources of Cuba will compare favorably with any other 
country. If the amount of taxes that can be drawn from a 
people without arresting their material progress by paralysing 
their industry, is the experimentum crucis of the fertility of 
the land they inhabit, then Cuba will compare favorably with 
the most productive and thrifty country in either hemisphere. 
The Senate Committee on if'oreiffn Kelations, Mr. Slidell, 
chairman, to whom was referred the bill making appropria- 
tions to facilitate the acquisition of the island of Cuba by 
negotiation, in their report say : 

^ Your Committee have before tbem the last Oaban Badget,* which pre- 

* The Committee could not have heen in poesession of the latest CuhaQ 
Budget — 1858, for that gives the amount of revenae for the year 1858, at over 
eighteen millions of doUars. The statement is from the Oaceta Official of the 
10th Fehmary, 1869. 

DictrieC Inlerual TaxM. CiwioaM Rercnuc. Total. 

Havana $5,010,165 06^ $6,515,830 61i $12,425,995 67i 

MaUnzas. 856,927 21 i 1,041,544 981 1,898,472 20^ 

Cuha 876,262 62 886.774 85 1,218,026 97 

Gienfaegoa 141,989 89i 410,000 52i 561.940 41i 

Cardenas 208,828 26i 496,858 88 704,686 64i 

Trinidad 96,558 19 809,342 08 405,900 22 

Porto Principe 288,417 88 2,016 28 290,488 61 

Kaevitas 16,648 87 109,172 08 126,815 90 

Sagna 66,852 65 164,497 65i 231,350 SOf 

MaoxaniUo 86,162 54i 40,445 49 76,608 08^ 

Sti^pirittxB 101,608 55 254 16 101,857 70 

ReuMdios 80,291 66 88,228 20 118,514 76 

Villaclara 108,264 26f 439 61 108.703 77i 

Gibara 28,216 48^ 89,836 74j 112,553 17i 

Bayama 64,702 251 274 12i 64,976 88i 

Baraeoa 12,198 16i 10,017 88i 22.210 64f 

Holgnin . . . 81,962 69 268 17 82,230 86 

Onantanamo 24,772 61 28,899 84 48,171 85 

BanU Cms 698 86| 8,768 63| 9,462 00 

Pinar del Rio. 82,795 58 689 87i 88,484 90^ 

Total $7,128,748 00^ $10,997,647 92^ $18,126,895 93 

The items of revenue that have produced these returns are thus given under 
the head of " Sections according to the budget:*' — 

Imposts and contributions $8,842,897 48^ 

Customhouses 10,778,688 97i 

Crown monopolies 1,060,895 96f 

Lottery 1,799,828 62^ 

Public property 74,928 79 

Eventual revenues 840,075 54f 

Items not in the budget 280,080 59 

Total $18,126,896 93 
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sentfl the aotnal receipts and expenditures for one year, with the es^mates 
for the same for the next six months. The income derived from direct taxes, 
castoms, monopolies, lotteries, etc , is sixteen million three hundred and 
three thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars ($16,803,950). The expenses 
are sixteen million two hundred and ninety-nine thousand six hundred and 
sixty-three dollars ($16,299,668). This equilibrium of the Budget is 
accounted for by the fact that the surplus revenue is remitted to Spain. It 
figures under the head of ^ AieneionM de la Penimulay and amounts "to 
one million four hundred and four thousand and fifty-nine dollars ($1,404,059) 
and is the only direct pecuniary advantage Spain derives from the pos- 
session of Cuba, and even this sum very much exceeds the average net 
revenue remitted from that Island, all the expenses of the anny and navy 
employed at or near Cuba being paid by the island. The disbursements are 
those of the general administration of the island, those of Havana and other 
cities being provided for by special imposts and taxes. 

** It may oe moderately estimated that the personal exactions of Spanish 
officials amount to five millions of dollars ($5,000,000) per annum, thus increas- 
ing the expenses of the Gk)vernment of Cuba, apart from those which, with 
us, would be considered as county or munidpal, to the enormous sum of 
twenty-one million three hundred thousand dollars ($21,800,000), or about 
thirteen dollars and fifty cents ($18 60) per head for the whole population 
of the Island, free and slave. Under this system of government and this 
excessive taxation, the population has, for a series of years, steadily increased 
at the mean rate of three per cent, per annum— about equal to that of the 
United States." 

It is a matter of the gi'eatest surprise to many, how this 
small island has so long maintained its industrial pre-eminence 
over all its neighbors, except the United States, against the 
crushing exactions and barbarous tyranny of Spain. It is 
admitted that her soil is of the most productive kind, and the 
location of the island especially favorable to commerce ; but 
then her people do not belong to what is generally regarded as 
an energetic industrious race, and for this reason, it is argued, 
that there must be some special cause for the prosperity of 
Cuba. There are, no doubt, a combination of causes for this 
great prosperity discoverable in a close examination of the 
subject, but in our opinion, the controlling cause lies in the 
fact that although Cuba has been ruled with a rod of iron by 
Spain, yet her domestic institutions have not thus far been 
seriously interiered with by the Spanish government. Although 
Spain was urged on by the influence of England, backed by 
France, to the adoption of a policy which would have, in all 
probability, placed Cuba where Jamaica now stands — a desert, 
a barren waste — her people resisted this policy, and they have 
thus far been able to avert the disastrous consequences which 
would have resulted from it, and they still remain in the enjoy- 
ment of their institution of bound labor, which has proved the 
best means for developing the resources of our southern states, 
as well as those of Cuoa. How long the people of Cuba may 
be able to resist the future efforts of England, France and 
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Spain to chanee her labor policy, cannot now be determined. 
Tnat England nas especially need her influence, for years past, 
to accomplish this change of policy will not be disputed. 

After referring to the great productiveness of the island, and 
its large and mcreasing commerce, the Senate Committee 
further remark : 

" When we consider that niore than two-thirdB of the whole area of the 
island is snsoeptible of cnltnre, and that not a tenth part of it is now cnlti- 
yated, we may form some idea of the immeDse development which would be 
given to its industry by a change from a system of monopoly and despotism 
to free trade and free insdtntions. Whatever may be the enhanced cost of 
production, caused by the increased value of labor, it will be nearly if not 
quite compensated by the removal of export dudes; and of those levied on 
articles produced in the United States, which are now by uqjust discrimiua- 
tion virtually excluded from consumption.** 

It cannot be disguised but that the only purpose sought to 
be accomplished by the British GoTemment through this anti- 
slavery policy is to prevent Cuba from becoming a part of our 
Oonfederacv. 

Lord Palmerston, who has been the head and front of the 
governmental abolition movement in England, has officially 
stated that " if the negro population in Cuba were rendered 
free, that fact would create a most powerful element of resist- 
ance to any scheme for annexing Cuba to the United States !" 
There is some truth in this assertion, but then, it must not be 
supposed that emancipation is possible in Cuba. We do not 
believe that the people of Cuba, with our example before 
them, will ever permit the Spanish Government to yield to 
England in this respect, although the Court of Madrid has on 
one or two occasions been induced to attempt it. Besides 
viewing every future attempt of this kind on the part of fo- 
reign powers, including Spain, as a despotic interference by 
force and fraud against the rightful sovereignty of a neighboring 
people, to the enjoyment at least of their aomestic institutions, 
who in such an event would revolt against the usurpation, the 
Government of the United States would be bound to enforce 
its rule of non-intervention in the affairs of this continent by 
European powers, to shield the people of Cuba from the con- 
sequences of a successful combination of this nature against 
them. Again, if influenced either by cowardice or cruelty, 
Spain should succeed in treacherously declaring bound labor 
abolished in Cuba, the people would, under our well esta- 
blished and defined principle of local sovereignty, be entitled 
to institute or re-establish whatever domestic mstitutions, con- 
sistent with the constitution of the United States, they might 
think best calculated to promote their prosperity as a State. 
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With the view of abolishing slavery in Cuba, and to prevent 
its annexation to the United States, a warm and energetic cor- 
respondence was opened between the English and Spanish 
Cabinets on the subject of the slave trade, and of emancipa- 
tion in Cuba, in 1841, which was continued, at intervals, until 
1866. This correspondence* was conducted on the part of 
Great Britain by Lord Aberdeen, Sir E. Bulwer, Lord John 
Russell, and Lord Palmerston. For Spain, by Sefior Bertrau 
de Lis, Conde de Alcoy, and the Marquis de Miraflores. 
England first aimed to establish by treaty, in Cuba, a British 
tribunal with authority to decide the status of negroes apply- 
ing for it. 

This audacious and insulting proposition of EnHand to exa- 
mine into the right of Cuba to tne enjoyment of her domestic 
institutions, and to create in the mind of the African the 
impression that he is not only held to labor in violation of law, 
but that he is tlie true owner of the soil by the fruits of which 
he is sustained, was entertained by Spain, and sent to Cuba in 
1841 for consultation. The character of the various remon- 
strances against this insidious attempt of England to aboli- 
tionize Cuba, clearly indicate the reasons that compelled 
England and France to recede for a time. 

The Junta de Fomento of Havana sent to the court a protest 
signed by Count Villanueva (the intendant of the island), as 
president of that body, which says : 

^^ It 18 not to be presumed that any white man will be diflpoeed to submit 
to so hard a fate. They will all prefer to emigrate to foreign oountries to 
earn their livelihood and save the lives of their children, if ^ey do not pre- 
viously' adopt the course which a state of desperation would prescribe.*' 

"There has been but one feeling or opinion since tiie arrival of the 
publications in question from Madrid, which is, that the island would be 
irrevocably lost by it to the mother country, and to its inhabitants, who 
would prefer any extreme to the calamity of sacrificing their fortunes, 
endangeriog their lives, and remaining in a state of subordinadon to the 
negroes.'t 

The Ayuntamiento of Havana declared that, if Spain should 
consent to and confirm the proposition, "It would be produc- 
tive of a bloody revolution in Cuba." This is a fair specimen 
of the language employed everywhere throughout the island 
in protesting against the efforts of England to induce Spain to 
perpetrate so cruel a wrong upon the people of Cuba. 

As has been stated, the corresponaence between the two 

* See '* Report on the Slave Trade," published by authority of the British 
Parliament in 1853; and '' Correepondence on the SfaTe Trade," publiehed by 
order of the House of Commons, 1841. 

f ** CJorreepondence on the Slave Trade,^ etc. 
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governments, on the kindred subjects of prohibiting the slave 
trade and of abolishing slavery in Cuba, extended over several 
years- During this period, the diplomatists of both countries 
'* snubbed " each other in the most undignified manner. The 
Cabinet of Madrid having the best of the controversy, how- 
ever, repeatedly placed the Cabinet of England in a most 
unenviable position. The following extracts from a note of 
Lord John Kussell to the English minister at Madrid, dated 
January 31, 1853, closed this exciting controversy on the part 
of the British Government. Lord Jonn Kussell says : 

" Your lordsbip may be assured, that however friendly the ooansels of her 
Magesty may be to Spain, whatever may be the interest of this country not 
to see Caba in the hands of any other power than Spain, yet, in the eyes of 
the people of this oountry, the destruction of a trade which conveys the na- 
tives of Africa to become slaves in Ouba, will furnish a large compensation 
for such a transfer. For such an exhibition of public feeling the government 
of Spain should be prepared/^ 

To this threatening note the Spanish government replied, 
through Conde de Alcoy, February 9, 1853 : 

*^Her Majesty ^s government has seen with deep regret the hint made by 
your lordship as to the effect which the supposed increase of the slave-trade 
is likely to produce on the opinion of England, with regard to the manner of 
viewing the fact of the Island of Cuba being taken possession of by another 
power ; and I assure vour lordship that what on this subject is particularly 
painful to her Majesty's government, and even more regretable than any con- 
aderations affecting the immediate interests of Spain, is the melancholy 
reflection that the change of opinion in England, which your lordship anti- 
dpates, would be a triumph for the partisans of force, and a defeat of the 
upholders of right ; because from the moment in which it should be declared 
that, for more or less plausible reasons, although not connected with the 
qu^tions of right, it is lawful to look with indifference at the spoliation 
of one nation by another nation, the subversion of all principles and the 
oblivion of the law of nations, cm which the peace of the world is resting, 
would then be sanctioned. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^^ At all events, the government, who knows the loyalty and the noble 
feelings of the Spanish nation, is well aware that should the case arrive for 
it to defend her ri^t, this nation will do her duty as she has done on former 
occasions, without counting the elements of resistance, and relying only on 
Grod and the sanctity of her cause, and on her constancy and valor." 

In reviewing this correspondence in connexion with sub- 
sequent developments implicating the French Government 
also, John S. Thrasher, in his preliminary Essay, justly 
remarks : 

"This jMJsition of Spain towards England, was soon after 
changed for one of complete harmony with regard to the 
Bocial and political relations of Cuba, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the change in the position of the Spanish 
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Government was so sudden and unexpected by England, that 
conflicting despatches were written on the same day to each 
other, by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in London, and the 
British minister at Madrid. On the 16th of March, 1853, the 
Earl of Clarendon writes to Lord Howden that the position of 
Spain ' endangers the friendly relations between the two 
countries;' and on the same day Lord Howden writes to the 
Earl of Clarendon, that ' the Spanish government has agreed 
to a settlement of a question which has long been a matter of 
painful discussion and dispute.' What the conditions of this 
settlement were, can only be partially conjectured from subse- 
quent events, and from the measures taken by Spain in Cuba. 
Lord John Kussell stated in Parliament, on the 4th of May 
following, that they were satisfactory to England. 

Coincident with this arrangement between England and 
Spain, there are two remarkable statements made by British 
statesmen. On the occasion of the rejection by the United 
States, of the projjosition made by England and France, to 
enter into a tripartite treaty relative to Cuba, Lord John Rus- 
sell directs the British minister at Washington to say to the 
American Secretary of State : 

* Finally, while folly admitting the right of the United States to reject 
ihe proposal made hy Lord Malmesbury, and Mons. de Turgot, Great Britain 
must at onoe resume her entire liberty, and upon any occasion that may call 
for it, be free to act either singly or in conjunction with other powers as to 
her may* seem fit' 

Lord Clarendon, while Secretary for Foreign Affairs, subse- 
quently made in Parliament this celebrated announcement 
relative to the united policy of England and France : 

^ I will further add that the union between the two governments has not 
been confined to the Eastern question. The happy accord and good under- 
standing between France and England, have been extended beyond the 
Eastern policy to the policy afifecting all parts of the world, and I am 
heartily rejoiced to say, that there is no portion of the two hemispheres 
with regard to which the policy of the two countries, however heretofore 
antagonistic, is not now in entire harmony/ 

The foregoing extracts, with the subsequent measures taken 
by Spain in Cuba, render it evident that the political relations 
of the island to England, which were for a long time the sub- 
ject of warm discussion, have experienced a radical change, 
lie conduct of the British naval commandere in the mid- 
American waters last winter, sustains this view." 

That Mr. Thrasher's conclusions are correct, there is little 
doubt, though we do not believe these European powers will 
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accomplish their purposes in relation to Cuba or any other 
portion of the American continent. But we must pass from 
the consideration of the policy of European cabinets to that of 
our own government. 

Although no example is recorded in the history of European 
nations, ancient or modem, from which to draw precedents in 
support of this measure of President Buchanan, yet the 
absence of such precedents is doubly compensated by the 
magnanimity and patriotism of his policy, which is in com- 
mon with the uniiorm practice of tne llnited States in her 
dealings with other nations. 

It is not proposed to do violence to any principle of inter- 
national law, in entering into negotiation for the purchase of 
Cuba from Spain, but on the contrary, the proposition to 
purchase is indicative of a desire on the part of the executive 
authority of this country to pay deference to past usages in 
such cases ; usages, however, established, as has been suggested, 
by the magnanimity of our own government, and never prac- 
tised by any other nation, for they invariably extend their 
dominions by the power of conquest, while we extend ours by 
purchase, or by peaceful annexation. 

It is a matter of surprise that the opponents of this measure 
hinge their argument almost solely upon the supposed objection 
of Spain to dispose of the island. They go so far as to denounce 
it as an attempt of the administration to despoil that nation of 
one of her fairest provinces, entirely ignoring at the same time 
all interests of the inhabitants of Cuba in the annexation of 
their own country to the United States. It is obvious these 
objections originate in a false conception of the rights of the 
people of Cuba, and are utterly repugnant to every principle 
of justice. Indeed, the first objection, and the only one of 
weight, that suggests itself to the mind of the statesman, to 
the proposed purchase of Cuba, is the possibility that her 
people might not be willing to consummate the transfer ; and 
that the appearance of the transaction partakes too much of a 
sordid financial business arrangement,^ and not sufficiently of 
that spirit of liberty and independence which should have long 
since severed the unnatural and cruel connexion subsisting 
between Cuba and Spain. But regarded in its true light, the 
proposition to purchase Cuba is merely a proposition to pur- 
chase from Spam the governmental right she claims to exercise, 
over that island, and vest it in a free sovereign people, in 
which the community of Cuba would thus become merged. 

These Republicans, in their zeal to defend the rights of Spain 
to Cuba, seem to forget that, by a fair application of their 
reasoning and the adoption of their ethics, the same title as 
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the crown of Spain now possesses to Cuba, conld be acquired 
by the United States, in less time than would be occupied in 
the transmission of an official communication from our govern- 
ment to the court at Madrid, recapitulating the many outrages 
committed by Spanish officials in Cuba against the rights of 
American citizens.* 

Although we can find among European nations no precedent, 
as has been remarked, for the liberal and just policy of the 
United States in the acquisition of territory, there are nume- 
rous examples for another policy, or rather another ri^ht — the 
right of self-defence. In seeking for precedents, in the 
intercourse between foreign nations, for the course pursued 
by the administration in regard to the purchase of Cuba, it is 
a little strange that the oppositionists of the measure did not 
meet with them in all their reading. 

*^ Self-defence is the first law of nature, and it must be recognised by erery 
code which proposes to regulate the conditions and relations of man.'^ 

Thus wrote Lord Ashburton to Secretary Webster, in 1842, 



* In their Report of the 24th of January, in the House of Repreeentatiyeev 
the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which Mr. Branch was 
cbairmao, in referring to those outrages, and the liability of their fatnre occur- 
rence, say: 

** Nothing can be more irritating tp an independent and spirited nation, or 
better calculated to precipitate collisions, than to have such vast and delicate 
interests as our most important coastwise intercourse compelled to pass almost 
within hail of foreign fortifications, and to run the gauntlet of alien fleets. Hence, 
our relations with Spain are constantly of a semi-hostile character, and our 
minister at Madrid can do little else than wrangle with the government to which 
he is accredited about high-handed outrages and petty grievances inflicted upon 
our citizens, which Spanish oflScials in Cuba are armed with full power to inflict, 
but none to redress. 

*'The following list of unredressed cases, pending in 1864, resembles more the 
criminal docket of a county court than the portfolio of a minister plenipoten- 
tiary: — 

'* The bark Zulette. 

** Claim of the heirs of Alexander D. Harang. 

" The bark Oodefroy. 

** Imprisonment of Mr. West 

•* Shipwreck of the North Carolina. 

'* Prisoners taken at Contoy. 

**The Crescent City. 

" Schooner Manchester. 

" Firing with ball at the Black Warrior. 

" A large number of claims arising out of the irregular repeal of an order 
admitting grain and timber free of duty. 

** Reclamations for port and navigation duties improperly exacted. 

'* If some of these cases have been settled since 1854, others have been added 
to the docket, and it is not likely that it will be reduced whilst our present rela- 
tions to the island are maintained.** 
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in referring to the burning of the steamer Caroline in American 
waters, by order of the British authorities, during the Canadian 
rebellion. Suppose a certain contingency should arise, and 
Cuba must fall into other hands than those of Spain, is it not 
possible that the application of this paramount law of self- 
defence might become necessary ? Is it believed for a moment 
that the American people would allow this gem of the seas 
to fall into the hands of European despotism, when once freed 
from the ^rasp of the Spanish crown? 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that all titles to any por- 
tion of this continent, claimed to be vested in any European 
nation, are the result of conquest ; and, if this mode of acquiring 
title to foreign territory is legitimate and just for European 
nations, how mu(^more legitimate and just for the United 
States to exercise fltk right in rescuing a neighboring people, 
who are anxious to y)in our country, from tyranny and despot- 
ism. It is not for us to advocate any such rule of action, 
although it is the recognised law of European powers, engrafted 
in their international code, and governing their intercourse 
with each other and with foreign people. Yet, were we 
governed by the rule of other nations, we would be justified in 
acquiring a title to Cuba, without the investment of one dollar 
of money. 

The United States can ent-ertain no ill-will towards Spain ; 
on the contrary, she can claim our deepest sympathy. Once 
the most flourishing and refined nation in Europe, she has now 
fallen into the hands of England and France, and is being 
rapidly absorbed by these nations, who have ever proved her 
worst enemies, while the United States was always her friend. 

It is true that our government has been compelled, occasion- 
ally, to differ with Spain ; but then she has uniformly been 
treated with great forbearance and magnanimity by us. We 
could not save to her Cuba, if we' would, for she has been losing 
ground everywhere for the last three centuries,* and no human 



* The following nroyincet haTe been lost to Spain daring a period of a little 
less than three hundred veanr : 
156S. — ^Malta surrendered to Knights of St John. 
1620.— Navarre and Beame ceded to France. 
1640. — Portugal was lost 
1649. — ^Reusselon lost 
1648. — Netherlands became independent 
1626. — ^Barbadoes seized by the English. 
1665. — Jamaica seized by the English. 
1704.— Gibraltar taken by the English. 
1718. — Lucas taken by the English. 
1759. — Dominica taken by the English. 
1797.— Trinidad taken by the English. 
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power can avert her final extinction as an independent nation ; 
yet this oiifflit not to influence us to take advantage of her weak- 
ness, nor Miould it induce us to allow others to do so. 

It is as foolish and unjust to condemn Spain for that exhibition 
of national pride she evinces in her efforts to retain what little 
remains of her once extended domains, as it is sycophantal and 
cowardly to consult England or France in regard to our conti- 
nental policy, whether in the acquisition of the island of Cuba 
or any other portion of this continent. 

Of twenty-three provinces lost to Spain within the last three 
hundred years, these two grasping nations — England and 
France— have wrested from her thirteen of the finest and most 
valuable of them all, while the United States have acquired 
two — ^West and East^Florida — ^by purchase, which has become 
our settled policy* in as great a degree is it has always been 
the policy of European nations to acquire dominion by fraud 
and conquest. In settling upon a line of policy, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, this Republic should at all times be governed 
by considerations of truth and justice ; for, strange as it may 
seem to the superficial observer, it is nevertheless a fact, that 
the opposite policy — the force and fraud system — recognised in 
the international code of European nations, has either worked 
their ruin, or is now rapidly undermining whatever of that 
slender fabric on which they now rest. Keeping in view 
these important truths, the President places the acquisition of 
Cuba upon just and patriotic grounds, and is sustained in this 

freat measure of his administration by the wise statesmen who 
ave gone before him. 

Among them are Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, 
James K. Polk, Edward Everett, Franklin Pierce, and William 



I7ih Century. — New Grenada, Guadaloupe, and half St Domingo seized by the 

French. 
18th Century. — Sardinia ceded to the Duke of Savoy. 

" " Oran and Mazalquin ceded to Moroocow 

" ** North of Italy ceded to the Bourbons. 

1*759. — ^Sicily and Naples emancipated. 
1819.— Florida sold to the United States. 
1821.~Ha]f St. Domingo lost 
1825. — ^Mexico finally lost 

* It is true that (ingress authorized the President to take possession of East 
Florida on the 15th of January, 1811, and of West Honda on the 18th February, 
1813, though these two colonies were not ceded to us by treaty until the 22d 
February, 1819. It is also well known that we first conquered Mexico, and could 
have held her, under the European rule of the right of conquest, yet we magna- 
nimously released her, and paid fifteen millions of dollars for a small portion of 
the temtory — California— of that vast country. 
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L. Marcy. The first of these statesmen, Mr. Jeflterson, in a 
letter to President Madison, dated the 27th April, 1809, refer- 
ring to the policy Napoleon would probably pursue towards 
the United States, says : — 

"He onght to be satisfied with haying forced her (Great Britain) to revoke 
the orders on which he pretended to retaliate, and to be particularly satisfied 
with US, by whose iin3rielding adherence to principle she has been forced into 
the revocation. He ought the more to conciliate our good wiU, as we can be 
such an obstacle to the new career opening on him in the Spanish colonies. 
That he would give us the Floridas to withhold intercourse with the residue 
of those colonies cannot be doubted. But that is no price, because they are 
ours in the first moment of the first war, and until a war tliey are of no par- 
ticular necessity to us. But, although with diflBculty, he will consent to our 
receiving Cuba into our Union, to prevent our aid to Mexico and the other 
provinces. That would be a price, and I would immediately erect a column 
on the southernmost limit of Cuba, and inscribe on it a nsplus ultra as to us 
in ^at direction. We should then have only to include the north in our con- 
federacy, which would be, of course, in the first war, and we should have 
such an empire for liberty as she haS never surveyed since the creation ; and 
I am persuaded no constitution was ever before so well calculated as ours for 
extensive empire and self-government ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" It will not be objected to receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing should 
ever be accepted which would require a navy to defend it." 

Again, in writing to President Monroe on the 23d June, 
1823, he says :— 

" For certainly her (Cuba's) addition to our confederacy is exactly what is 
wanting to advance our power as a nation to the point of its utmost interest'* 

And in another letter to the same, on the 24th October, 
1823, he says : 

" I candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting 
addition which could ever be made to our system of States. The control 
which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, would fill up the measure of 
our political well-being.^^ 

♦ 
John Quincy Adams, while Secretary of State under Mr. 
Monroe, in a despatch to Mr. Nelson, our minister at Madrid, 
of the 28th April, 1823, says :— 

" In the war between France and Spain, now commencing, other interests, 
peculiarly ours, will in all probability be deeply involved. Whatever may be the 
issue of this war as between those two European powers, it may be taken for 
granted that the dominion of Spain upon the American continents, north and 
south, is irrecoyerably gone. But the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico still 
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remain nominally and so far really dependent npon her, that she yet possesses 
the power of transferring her own dominion over them, together with the 
possession of them, to others. These islands, from their local position are 
natural appendages to the North American continent, and one of them (Cnba) 
almost in sight of onr shores, from a mnltitude of considerations, has become 
an object of transcendent importance to the commercial and political interests 
of onr Union. Its commanding position, with reference to the Gnlf of Mex- 
ico and the West India seas, the cWacter of its population, its situation mid- 
way between our southern coast and the island of St. Domingo, its safe and 
capacious harbor of the HaTana, fironting a long line of our shores destitute 
of the same advantage, the nature of its productions and of its wants, furnish- 
ing the supplies and needing the returns of a commerce immensely profitable 
and mutually beneficial, give it an importance in the sum of our national in- 
terests with which that of no other foreign territory can be compared, and 
little inferior to that which binds the different members of this Union toge- 
ther. Such, indeed, are, between the interests of that island and of this coun- 
try, the geographical, commercial, moral, and political relations formed by 
nature, gathering in the progress of time, and even now verging to maturity, 
that, in looking forward to 5ie probable course of events, for the short period 
of half a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that the an- 
nexation of Cuba to our federal republic will be indispensable to the continu- 
ance and integrity of the Union itself. It is obvious, however, that for this 
event we are not yet prepared. Numerous and formidable objections to the 
extension of our territorial dominions beyond sea, present themselves to the 
first contemplation of the subject : obstacles to the system of policy by which 
alone that result can be compassed and maintained, are to be foreseen and 
sunnounted, both from at home and abroad ; but there are laws of political 
as well as of physical gravitation ; and if an apple, severed by the tempest 
from its native tree, cannot choose but fall to the ground, Cuba, forcibly dis- 
joined from its own unnatural connexion with Spain, and incapable of self- 
support, can gravitate* only towards the North American Union, which, by 
the same law of nature, cannot cast her off from its bosom. 

^^The transfer of Cuba to Great Britain would be an event unpropitious to 
the interests of this Union. This opinion is so generally entertained, that 
even the groundless rumors that it was about to be accomplished, which have 
spread abroad, and are still teeming, may be traced to the deep and almost 
universal feeling of aversion to it, and to the alarm which the mere proba- 
bility of its occurrence has stimulated. The question boUi of our right and 
of our power to prevent it, if necessary by force, already obtrudes itself upon 
our councils, and the adniinistration is called upon, in the performance of its 
duties to the nation, at least to use all Uie means within its competency to 
guard against and forefend it^' 

On April 27, 1826, Mr. Claj, Secretary of State, in a dispatch 
to Mr. A. H. Everett, our minister at Madrid, instructing him 
to use his exertions to *iuduce Spain to make peace with her 
revolted colonies, says : 

^^ The United States are satisfied with the present condition of those islands 
(Cuba and Porto Rico) in the hands of Spain, and with their ports open to 
our commerce, as they are now open.t This government desires no political 

* The origin of this expression has been attributed to Senator Seward, 
f The moat oppreasive reatrictiona have been placed on our trade with Cuba 
since the date of thia note. 
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ebange of that condition. The population itself of the islands is incompetent 
at present, from its oompoeition and its amount, to maintain self-government 
The maritime force of the neighboring republics of Mexico and Colombia is 
not now, nor is it likely shortlj to be, adequate to die protection of those 
islands, if the conquest of them were effected. The United States wonld en- 
tertain constant apprehensions of their passing from their possessioh to that 
of some less friendly sovereignty ; and of all the European powers, this coun- 
try prefers that Cuba and Porto Rico should remain dependent on Spain. If 
the war shoald continue between Spain and the new republics, and those 
islands should become the object ana the theatre of it, their fortunes have 
such a connexion with the prosperity of the United States, that they could 
not be indifferent spectators; and the possible contingencies of such a pro- 
tracted war might bring upon the government of the United States duties and 
obligations, the performance of which, however painful it should be. they 
might not be at liberty to decline.^' 

The " Ostend manifesto" of Ministers Buchanan, Soule, and 
Mason, against which the opposition made so great an outcry 
during the late presidential campaign, contains no stranger 
language than is embraced in these despatches ; and yet the views 
of Adams and Jefferson, on this subject, were sustained by the 
people of the country when in its infancy. The same determina- 
tion not to allow Cuba to fall into other hands than those of 
Spain, or to secure it to the United States, has characterized 
every administration, with one or two exceptions, from the pe- 
riod of the annexation of Louisiana until the present time. In 
the commencement of their report, the Senate Committee say : — 
" It is not considered necessary to enlarge upon the vast im- 
portance of the acquisition of the island of Cuba by the United 
States. To do so would be as much a work of supererogation as 
to demonstrate an elementary problem in mathematics, or one 
of those axioms of ethics or pnilosopliy which have been uni- 
versally received for ages. The ultimate acquisition of Cuba 
may be considered a fixed nurpose of the United States — a pur- 

Eose resulting from political and geographical necessities which 
ave been recognised by all parties and all administrations, 
and in regard to which the popular voice has been expressed 
with a unanimity unsurpassed on any question of national 
policy that has heretofore engaged the public mind. 

The purchase and annexation of Louisiana led, as a neces- 
sary corollary, to that of Florida, and both point with unerring 
certainty to the acquisition of Cuba. The sparse and feeble 
population of what is now the great West called in 1800 for 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the enforcement of 
the right of deposit at New Orleans. In three years not only 
were tnese privileges secured, but the whole of the magnificent 
domain of Louisiana was ours. Who now doubts the wisdom 
of a measure which at the time was denounced with a violence 
until then unparalleled in our political history ? 
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From the day we acquired Louisiana, the attention of our 
•ablest statesmen was fixed on Cuba. What the possession of 
the mouth of the Mississippi had been to the people of the 
West, that of Cuba became to the nation. To cast the eye upon 
the map was suflScient to predict its destiny. A brief reference 
will show the importance attached to the question by our lead- 
ing statesmen, and the steadiness and perseverance with which 
they have endeavored to hasten the consummation of so vital a 
measure." 

In 1848 an effort was made by President Polk to purchase 
Cuba, and Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State, authorized 
Mr. R. M. Saunders to propose the payment of one hundred 
millions of dollars, in case Spain should regard the proposition 
to purchase with favor. 

The following statesman-like letter of Mr. Everett,* of Dec. 
1, 1852, to the Compte de Sartiges, rejecting the joint propo- 
sition of the French and British governments for a tripartite 
convention with the United States, disclaiming severally and 
collectively all intention to obtain possession of the island of 
Cuba, and respectively binding themselves to discountenance 
all attempts to that effect on the part of any power or indivi- 
duals whatever, we quote with pride, excepting, however, to 
the conclusions of the closing paragraph relating to the rapid 
improvement of Spain during tne last twenty-five years : 

" Spain, meantime, has retained of her extensive dominions in tliis hemi- 
sphere bnt the two islands of Oaba and Porto Rico. A respectful sympathy 
for the fortunes of an ancient ally and a gallant people, with whom the United 
States have ever maintained the most friendly relations, would, if no other 
reason existed, make it our duty to leave her in the undisturbed po>session 
of this little remnant of her mighty trans- Atlantic empire. The President 
desires to do so. No word or deed of his will ever question her title or 
shake her possession. But can it be expected to last very long? Can it 
resist this mighty current in the fortunes of the world ? Is it desirable that 
it should do so f Can it be for the interest of Spain to cling to a possession 
that can only be maintained by a garrison of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
troops, a powerful naval force, and an annual expenditure for both arms of the 
service of at least twelve miUions of dollars f Cuba, at this moment^ costs 
more to Spain than the entire naval and military establishment of the United 
States costs the Federal Government. So far from being really injured by 
the loss of this island, there is no doubt that, were it peacefully transferred 
to the United States, a prosperous commerce between Cuba and Spain, re- 
sulting from ancient associ itions and common language and tastes, would 
be fia^ more productive than the best contrived system of colonial taxation. 



* Bad other statesmen, of the lame political school with Mr. Everett, main- 
tained a like elevated and commandiDg position relative to Central America, much 
difficulty would have been avoided, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty would not 
DOW embarrass the action of our government. 
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Such, notorionslj, has been the result to Great Britain of the establishtnent 
of the independence of the United States. The decline of Spain, from the 
position which she held in the time of Charles the Fifth, is coeval with the 
foundation of her colonial system ; while, within twenty-five years, and since 
the loss of most of her colonies, she has entered upon a course of rapid 
improTement unkown since tiie abdication of that Emperor/* 

In a letter written by Secretary Marcy, during the first year 
of President Pierce's adriiinistration, to our minister at Madrid, 
Pierre Soule, he sustains the position assumed by Mr. Everett, 
and urffes the importance of watching closely the movements 
of England and France in regard to Cuba. 

K me authorities we have brought in requisition, and the 
quotations made from official correspondence, on tlie question 
of the annexation of Cuba to the United States, are not con- 
clusive as to the uniform policy of our government in favor of 
the acquisition of that island, then all further efforts to satisfv 
the Republican party of the truth of our position may as well 
be abandoned. If the patriotic examples of Adams and Clay 
have lost all their claims upon the successors of the ancient Whig 
party, no consideration can be expected to be given by them 
to the opinions of Jefferson and Monroe. They appear deter- 
mined to resist every measure looking to the growth and pro- 
g-ess of the United States, originating with and upheld by tlie 
emocratic party, however just and politic. 

The minority of the Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, of which Mr. Ritchie was chairman, in speaking for the 
Republican party on this subject, affect to ridicule the humane 
considerations advanced by President Buchanan in his last 
annual message, wherein he urges the acquisition of Cuba as 
a means to prevent the slave-trade. They say — 

** We believe we are quite as much opposed to the slave-trade, and guite 
as desirous that ^ benighted Africa' should be civilized as is the President, 
and yet we do not think onrselTes called upon, under existing circumstances, 
either for the one or the other purpose, to * acquire Cuba from Spain either 
by purchase' or by conquest. In fact^ since the message of the President 
was sent to Congress, circumstances have occurred which show that the 
African slave-trade is carried on, if not tolerated, in another * spot in the 
oivilized world' besides Cuba.* It is a fact that slaves from Africa have 
lately been landed and disposed of in the United States, apparently with little 
attempt at concealment, and that hitherto the attempts that have been made 
to bring the importers and the purchasers of the said African slaves to justice 
have b^n wholly unavailing.'' 



• This undignified insinuation evidently refers to the Yacht "Wanderer, which 
is Mipposed to haye landed two or three hundred Africans on our southern coast 
recentW, all the parties to which have been arrested and lodged in jail. This is 
the only case of the kind that has occurred during a period of fifty yean, and in 
this case the parties have been justly dealt with. 
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When it is remembered that the annual importation of Afri- 
can slaves now reaches nearly twenty-five thousand, with all the 
horrors attending the existing mode of transportation, it is a 
matter of the greatest surprise that these political philanthro- 
pists, who claim to be the exclusive friends of the negro, should 
shrink from the responsibility of supporting a measure which 
is certain to extinffuish it. Nor is the importation of the Afri- 
cans to the Spanish islands the worst feature connected with 
slavery there. Whatever may be the cause, the inhumanity 
and cruelty of the system in Cuba is of a character to excite 
the commiseration oi the most thoughtless and unfeeling. In 
referring to it, Judge Atwater, from whom we before quoted, 
says — 

1^ Take, for example, the rontine of slave-life on a sugar plantation in the 
boiling season. At four o'clock in liie morning the bell calls to labor, and in 
fifteen mi notes every slave must be at his post The field gangs repair forth- 
with to their labor, which is continued without inteionission till ten, when 
there is a pause of half an hour for breakfast, eaten on the spot where they 
are at work. Labor is then resumed, and continued till two or half-past, 
when there is another interval of half an hour for luncheon. After which 
work is commenced, and continued till nine in the evening, when the bell 
sounds for the slaves to repair to their quarters. As these are frequently two 
or three miles distant from their place of labor, they are frequently not 
reached before ten, after which they must proviae their own suppers, and 
perform such other labor as their own necessities or that of their families 
may require. This is continued during the whole sugar-making season, last- 
ing from four to six months. I speak of the routine observed upon the plan- 
tation with which I was most familiar, situated some fifty miles west of Ha^ 
vana, and regarded as a model one in every respect. It embraced an area of 
about four square miles, and employed over seven hundred slaves. Some- 
what difiTerent regulations of course obtain on the different estates, but where 
they vary from that described, the comparison would not usually be in their 
favor. On some plantations, for example, the work of the day ceases for an 
hour only for refreshment, from eleven to twelve, and the evening bell does 
not sound the signal for quarters till ten. How long the human system can 
endure such protracted exertion each may judge for himself. The value of 
human slave-life in no way enters into the Cuban planter's estimate, except 
as an item of pecnniair profit or loss. This is well illustrated by the remark 
of the proprietor of the estate to which I have referred, who stated that he 
had made 8,000 boxes of sugar the previous year at a loss of ten per cent of 
his hands, and that with the increased price of sugar that year he should 
make a large profit if he could increase the number of boxes to 10,000 at a 
loss of fifteen per cent of his slaves, which he proposed to do. And yet this 

gentleman was liberallv educated, of most refined and engaging manners, 
ad travelled extensively in the United States, and doubtless possessed of as 
humane feelings as any planter in Cuba. It would be easy to enumerate 
instances of inhuman cruelty and disregard of life towards this miserable 
class of beings, which fell under my own observation, but such is not my 

gurpose. General results can only be glanced at And that we have not 
ddu iiiis>cui(leil in legard to the treatment of slaves in Cuba, and the estimate 
here placed upon slave-life, is further proved from the published statistics. 
By the census of 1842, the number of slaves on the island was 486,459. In 
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1858 the number was lees than 400,000, being a decrease of near 40,000, 
while none are exported, although the importation daring at least a part of 
that period amonnted, as near as could be estimated, at orer 15,000 per an- 
num. And of all the slaves now on the island it is said that not less than 
one-half are native Africans. Contrast this with the rapid natural increase 
of ^e slave population in the States, remembering at the same time, the 
largely increased profits of slave labor in Cuba, and it will not be difficult, 
even without other proo^ to assign the true cause for this extraordinary 
decrease of the most naturally prolific of the human races.** 

The annexation of Cuba to the United States would not only 
obviate to a great extent this frightful cruelty, but it would 
also subserve another important interest in the cause of hu- 
manity. It is well known tnat under our treaty stipulations with 
England for the suppression of the African slave trade, the 
United States are required to maintain a large naval force on 
the pestilential African coasts. A long cruise on this coast is 
as detrimental to the health and as fatal to the lives of our 
oflBcers and men as tlie " middle passages" were to the African 
slave. We once heard a distinguished commander in our 
navy, who had lost his health in this service, remark, " that 
no man ever returned to the United States in health, who had 
served any considerable length of time on the African station." 

Many of the officers in the naval service of this country 
who have withdrawn from it, or who were so heartlessly re- 
tired by the late " Navy Ketiring Board," were thus deprived 
of commission and pay, because they were unable to per- 
form their duties in consequence of impaired health by continued 
exposure to an African climate. The fatality among the ma- 
rines, who are subject to still more exposure than the officers, 
is much greater. The decrease in the expense of the naval ser- 
vice should also be considered in connexion with the question 
of governmental economy. By the annexation of Cuoa, the 
government of the United States would, within ten years, save 
an amount equal to the largest sum yet named for the purchase 
of that island, by dispensing with the naval force stationed on 
the African coasts for the unavailing purpose of suppressing the 
slave trade. 

Another feature in the Spanish (also English and French) 
system of slavery is worthy of note — the Coolie trade. The 
Senate Committee, in referring to the practice of enslaving 
China-men, remark as follows : — 

^ Another consequence which should equally enlist the sympathies of phi- 
lanthropists, excepting that class whose tears are only shed for those of ebon 
hue, and who turn with indifference from the sufferings of men of any other 
complexion, is the suppression of the infamous Coolie trade— a tnuSc so 
much the more nefarious as the Chinese is elevated above the African in the 
scale of creation ; more civilized, more intellectual, and therefore feeling more 
acutely the shackles of the Have ship and the harsh discipline of the over- 
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Beer. Tbennmber of Chinese shipped for Cuba since the commencement of 
the traffic up to March last, is 28,778 ; of whom 4184 perished on the pas- 
8age« From that date up to the close of the year the number landed at Ha* 
vana was 9449. We blush to say that three-fourths of the number were 
transported under the American and British flags — under tiie flags of the 
two countries that have been the most eealous for the suppression of the 
African slave trade. The ratio of mortality on the passage was 14f per 
cent., and a much larger proportion of these wretched beings were landed in 
an enfeebled condition. Coming, too, from a temperate climate, they are not 
capable of endurlngthe exposure to the tropical sun, in which the African 
delights to bask. When their allotted time of service shall have been com- 
pleted, the small remnant of the survivors will furnish conclusive evidence 
of the barbarity with which they are treated. The master feels no interest 
in his temporary slave beyond that of extracting from him the greatest pos- 
mble amount of labor during the continuance of his servitude. His death, or 
incapacity to labor at the end of his term, is to the master a matter of as 
much indifference as is the fate of the operative employed in his mill to the 
Manchester spinner." 

Every sentiment of the hnman heart revolts against this 
European system of making merchandise of men capable of 
improvement in a great degree, and who, under our Ameri- 
can svstem, would be relieved from the cruel impressment to 
wJiich they are now Subject 

But if a patriotic appeal to the love of country, to an inter- 
est in the peaceful extension of her institutions, and the spread 
of human liberty, involved in the adoption of a great national 
measure, is incapable of subduing party rancor, and of 
overcoming party prejudice, then, indeed, is it of no avail to urge 
the consideration of incidental advantages to be secured by 
the success of such a measure, whether these advantages shall 
accrue to humanity or tx) national security and prosperity. 

In the minority report, adverse to the purchase of Cuba, 

6 resented in the llouse of Representatives, Jan. 24th, by Mr. 
litchie, an attempt is made to place a false construction upon 
the President's language. It reads as follows : — 

" There remains to be considered another reason offered by the President 
for the acquisition of Cuba, He says, ' whilst the possession of the island 
would be of vast importance to the United States, its value to Spain is com- 
paratively unimportant' In other words, Cuba would, in the President's 
opinion, be worth more to us than it is to Spain, and, therefore, we ought to 
have it K any such theory is to be adopted and acted upon in the United 
States as the standard with regard to the rights of property, practical r^ults 
will probably flow from it more wonderful and more unexpected even than 
would be the acquisition of Cuba by purchase from Spain. But at present 
we shall stand upon the theory of Uie rights of property as generally under- 
stood throughout the ^civilized world,' and upon that theory it is a com- 
plete answer to the President and those who hold with him to say that Cuba 
belongs to Spain, and that she is not willing to sell it or to part with it on any 
ter LS. Spiun is herself Uie disposer of her own property, and has the abso- 
lute right to say whether she will sell it or not, under any drcumstances or 
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for EDY consideration. From the history, moreover, of the attempts to *ao- 
qaire Cuba,* it is hardly possible that any one shoold believe that Spain will 
eeU it, or that an offer to purchase it on uie part of the United States will be 
looked upon as anything else than an insolt, or as a mere pretext for a subse- 
qaent attempt to take the island by force.^' 

Nothing could bemore unjust towards the President and other 
friends of this measure, than the insidious and pusillanimous 
attack contained in the paragraph just quoted. In their instinc- 
tive desire to place tne United States in a false position 
before the civilized world, these Republicans seem to have 
lost all sense of propriety. Let them take heed how they trifle 
with the national interests, and attempt to impede its pre-or- 
dained progress. Blinded as they are, by the spirit of party 
bigotry, to a true conception of its grand proportions, they fail 
to appreciate the heroic emotion that swells in every freeman's 
breast. 

The following is the philosophical conclusion arrived at by 
tliis Republican committee : 

" In conclosion, we beg leave to remark that, so far as territory, population, 
and magnitude of resources are concerned, the United States are now entirely 
rafe. Expressions, fear, or appeals to ' the imperative and overruling law of 
self-preservation,^ as the motive for further acquisitions of territory, are so 
groundlesB as scarcely to be worthy of any very serious consideration. The 
safety of the United States depends upon a wise education of their own people, 
and a wise development of their own resources. Let them follow, at home 
and abroad, the golden rule which the President himself, in a former commu- 
nication to the Senate (of January 7, 1858, relative to the capture of General 
Walker), has declared to be of divine commandment, and no power on earth 
can harm them. In that is their safety. Let them habitnallv violate this 
rule, and no power on earth can save them. In that is their danger. Like 
all other people, we are governed by the laws under which the universe was 
created, and, like the nations which have gone before us, we ,^hall reap the 
rewards of obedience or suffer the penalties of disobedience. 

" In every view of the case, we are opposed to the bill submitted by the 
n^jority of the committee, and recommend that it be rejected by the Ilouse." 

This, then, is the official manifesto of the great Kepublican 
party of the United States on this momentous national question 
that has occupied much of the time of the sages and statesmen 
of all parties, almost since the foundation of the American 
government. It will be seen that whatever is worthy of favor- 
able consideration in the above extracts is taken from a pre- 
vious state paper, written by President Buchanan on another 
subject, having no connexion or bearing upon tlio question of 
the acquisition of Cuba. In a careful reading of the report of 
this committee, we cannot discover that they nave produced a 
single reason why Cuba should not be annexed to the United 
States. The only self-evident truth stated by the committee 
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is the fact " that, like all other people, we are governed by the 
laws under which the universe was created ;" and as a conse- 
quence, according to their theory, we can neither augment our 
power nor extend our dominions beyond the limits originally 
allotted to us as a nation. Tlie illogical conclusion arrived at, 
in the application of this law of the universe to human govern- 
ment, is obvious to every child ; and the ridiculous position 
these " wise men of the Last" have placed themselves m, must 
excite the laughter of every intelligent person. If amongst 
them they could claim a "Joshua, witii authority to com- 
mand the sun and moon to stand still whilst they fought the 
battles of Republicanism, then indeed they might hope to 
check the progressive movements of the people of the United 
States, but not otherwise. The ark of tne Democratic cove- 
nant is moving onward ; and if they place their puny hands 
upon it they will wither ; if they raise their voices against it, 
their tongues will cleave to the roofs of their mouths. " We 
are governed by the laws under which the univerte was cre- 
. ated ;" and therefore, in obedience to those laws, we must of 
necessity move forward in the paths of destiny shaped for us 
by the great Euler of the universe. Activity and progress 
is' the law of heaven and of earth ; and in the " violation of 
this law there is danger." 

We believe a great duty devolves on the American people 
in connexion with the spread of free institutions; and tiiat 
every barrier erected by foreign powers against the extension 
of our theory of government will speedily disappear. It can- 
not be otherwise. Despotism cannot long continue to chain 
down and crush out freedom, especially within sight of our 
Republic. The children of Cuba, Central America, and Mex- 
ico, must fraternize with those of the United States. They can 
look to no other quarter for protection or safety. They have 
felt the iron grasp of foreign power, and they are falling away 
under the oppressor's hand. It is time they should repose 
under the panoply of this free and prosperous country, and 
reap the fruits of their own labor. But, unfortunately, they 
are met and repulsed by those who should welcome them 
among us, thus imposing upon the Democratic party the double 
task of preparing the way at home for their reception, and of 
holdinff at bay their enemies abroad. Tliis we are prepared to 
do, and the fact that the recent measure of President Buchanan 
was not carried into effect during the last session of the thirty- 
fifth Congress argues nothing to tne contrary.* The bills intro- 

* On Friday noon, Jan. 25th, Mr. Slideirs bill was taken up by the Senate, with 
a firm detenmnation to ascertain the sense of that body on the proposition ; and 
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dnced in the Senate and House of Representatives, in confor- 
mity to the recommendations of the President, looking to the 
acquisition of Cuba, would have become a law before the ad- 
journment, except for the factious course of the opponents of 
the measure, whose highest aim seems to have been to defeat 
the appropriations necessarv to carry on the government, thus 
forcing the majority to waive, until the next session of Con- 
gress — the long session — all action on the subject. 
In the meantime this measure has become the paramount 

auestion before the country. The Opposition have arrayed 
lemselves against it, with few exceptions. The position 
assumed by the minority of the committee in the lower house 
of Congress has been endorsed by the representative men of 
the Eepublican party throughout the country. 

The speeches of Senators Seward, Wilson, Doolittle and 
Hale all breathe the same language, denouncing, in the bitter- 
est terms, the Administration for proposing the purchase of 
Cuba. The former gentieman, forgetting his uniwrm dignity 
and decorum, stigmatizes the proposition as " the most atri>- 
cious act of legislation which the Senate could possibly adopt ;" 
while the latter gentleman, in his usual ironical, unstatesman- 
like manner, leads off in the following style : — 

"Sir: — ^I presnme you have read the Arahian Nights; and if you have 
yoQ may have read an aoooant of some sovereign who had received a mortal 
womid, under which he languished, and that he was kept in life year after 
year, and year after year, hy the asdidnons attention of bis nurse, who, every 
now and then, had to administer some extraordinary tonic to keep him iu 



one hoor after midnight, Mr. Brown moved, as a test vote, to lav the bill on the 
table, announcing at the same time that he should vote against his own motion. 
The test vote was then taken, and the motion was lost by yeas 18, nays 80; ma- 
jority in favor of the bill, 12. 

Tbas — ^Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Doolittle, Fessecdea,, 
Footy Foster, Hale, HamBn, Harlan, Kennedy, King, Seward, Sinmions, Trumbull^ 
Wade, and Wilson. 

Nats — ^Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Chesnut, Clay, Cling- 
man, Douglas^ Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of A^ 
kansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, 
Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Smith, Toombs, and Ware. 

It will be seen that the Democrats sustained the bill, with the single exception 
of Senator Broderick, of California. On Saturday mornins, Mr. Shdell, having 
attained ttie object of a test vote in support of the President's foieign policy, 
withdrew the bill, after a few remarks, snowing that the factious course aaopted 
by the Republicans was merely for the purpose of wasting the time of the Senate, 
in the hope thus to defeat the appropriation bills, and render an extra session of 
Congress necessary. In doing so, he announced that he should brinffit up on the 
first day of the next session. Explanations were made by Senators Thom|>son, of 
Kew Jersey, Jones, Bright, and Davis, who were absent when the vote was taken, 
all of whom wished it to be understood that they would have voted with the ma- 
jority. 

3 
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]ife. Now, sir, the Democratic party in this coontry occupies jast exactly 
the position of that eastern sovereign. In 1840 they received their death 
wound, and they have only lived a spasmodic life ever since. (Laughter.) 
They have heen kept alive by tonics and stimulants. They took the annex- 
ation of Texas, and that was a very salutary dose. It gave them new life. 
Then they have taken various measures until they have run out all the 
ordinary nostrums that are advertised in the catalogue of patent political 
medicines ; and tJiere has been a Cabinet Council got together, and they 
recommend now a strong dose of Cuba as the only thing by which the party 
can possibly survive another Presidential election. (Laughter.) That is the 
way my political friends look upon it in New Hampshire ; and, sir, I confess 
that I very much concur in the view which they take of it. Looking upon 
it in that way, they think that it implies a lack of courage and a lack of 
confidence in the discernment of the people to avoid this discussion." 

We give the New Hampshire Senator the full benefit of his 
position, in this brief extract from his speech ; remarking, how- 
ever, that, if the great National Democratic Party received its 
" death wound" in 1840, it has been a long time expiring. It 
has managed, though in. continuous spasms, according to Senator 
Hale, to govern the country for eighteen years after receiving 
its death-wound, and in a manner, too, to inspire confidence 
and to promote national activity and prosperity beyond all 
former example in the history of this or of any other nation. In 
regard to the " patent medicines" to which the Senator refers, 
— they were not " nostrums," nor were they taken by the De- 
mocracy ; but they were *' doses," administered by skilful 
Democratic physicians to their Republican patients, tne effect 
of which, however, was death, and not renewed life, as the 
patient was incurable — the disease being leprosy of the darkest 
type, which, according to the Mosaic law, is incurable and 
unclean. 

" The annexation of Texas," he says, " was a very salutary 
dose." Admit it, and what follows ? Life to the Democratic 
party ; life and prosperity to the country ; but death to trai- 
tors and shame and annihilation to the political quacks 
who rejected the " medicine." Cuba, too, is a chalice placed to 
their lips, from which, if they now drink, it is too late to 
restore their failing breath ; yet, if they refuse, they will surely 
die, as did their fathere before them. 

ITie Arabian Nights' fiction quoted by the Senator is an 
imperfect illustration, extravagant as it is, of the wonderful 
achievements of the Democratic party, and of the progress of the 
country under its control. It is not over the birds' eges of Sinbad 
the Sailor that this mighty people have been climbmg for fifty 
years past, but over real mountains, hills, lakes, and valleys, until 
they have extended their domains from the rising to the set- 
ting sun. Empire after empire has been added to the original 
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territory occnpied by our ancestors, through the exnansive 
policy of the Democratic party, while millions upon millions of 
mineral treasures have been reclaimed from the bowels of the 
earth, and millions after millions of acres of land made to 
teem with more than golden harvests, — all of which would 
have remained blank and barren under the policy of the Oppo- 
sition, whose theory has ever been to restram and prohibit the 
progressive spirit of the age. And it is this great policy and 
these glorious results that the senatorial Republican leader 
stigmatizes as " notorious in the catalogue of patent political 
medicines." K his party is satisfied with this mode of treat- 
ing an important national question, it is, perhaps, not for us to 
complain ; but we hope to be excused wr remarking that it 
does not, in our opinion, comport with the dignity of the 
United States Senate, nor with the character of a great 
nation. 

Following in the wake of Senators Seward and Hale, we ob- 
serve Senator Doolittle, who, in his feigned readiness to meet 
the question as a political question, employs more respectful 
language than the other gentlemen, with, if possible, less 
regard to fairness. 

He says : 

" Bat, sir, as I said, looking upon this proposition as preparing the issue for 
1860, it is entitled to some consideration ; and for one, I do not care how 
8oon the issue is formed. I am ready to go into it notOy to take up this ques- 
tion and help to form the issue for 1860. We understand there is a great 
suit going on in this country— a kind of ejectment suit; it is cominff off in 1860 
before the grand jury of inquest. We know where we stand, we know 
what principle we are going for, we know what federal usurpations we are 
going against — we know that to-day it is true as holy writ that the adminis- 
tration in power, judged by its measures and its policy, is but a federal 
administration — ^federal in all its notions, in all its operations. It is steeped 
and dyed in federalism to such an extent, that if it were possible for the 
spirits of the departed to take cognizance of what is now transpiring, the 
yery bones of old John Adams would rattle in the grave at the measures put 
forward by the chief of this administration. On tbe other hand, the repub- 
lican party of to-day, standing on the platform of Jefferson — identical in 
name, in principle, and in policy with the republican party of 1800 — rallying 
the masses of the people of this country to its standard, are marching on- 
ward and onward to yictory. They are not afraid to join issue with you in 
relation to this attempt to purchase Cuba, or in relation to anything else. 
The sooner the issue is made the better. It will be no Texas issue, you will 
find." 

John Adams was a federalist, but nevertheless, an honorable, 

Sure-minded man ; and while we have ever regarded his 
omestic governmental policy as repugnant to the genius of 
our republican system, his love of country was never doubted, 
nor his attachment to her institutions questioned. His honor- 
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able memory should not be reproached by so coarse an allu- 
sion to his once dignified and manly form, but now, alas, 
mouldering into its parent dust. 

The effort of the Senator to call down and encircle around 
the Republican party the spotless mantle of the departed 
Apostle of Democracy, is still more sacrilegious. It would be 
a curiosity, if the Senator could point out one plank in his poli- 
tical platform upon which Jefferson could stand were he now 
among us. The utter impossibility of his countenancing, judged 
by his own well-known rule of action, the sectionalism of the 
Republican party, has been demonstrated a thousand times, and 
the fact that he could not favor the position of this same party 
on the question of the annexation of Cuba, appears evident 
from the first official correspondence relating to the subject, 
quoted in this article. 

In referring to sectional agitation, *now the main feature in 
the political platform of the modern Republican party, and in 

i Justification of which Senator Doolittle calls up the name of 
fefferson, that pure patriot said, — " It sounds like the fire- 
bell in the night, awaking me with fear." 

The Senator is obviously unacquainted with the opinions of 
Jefferson, or else he is indifferent to his own position, for he is 
as unfortunate and untruthful in asserting that this great man 
occupied the same position on the acquisition of Cuba, that 
the republicans now do, as he is in claiming that Jefferson 
favored sectional issues. Let us prove tlie fact. As early as 
1809, Mr. Jefferson earnestly advocated the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States, ana in a letter to President Monroe, 
dated Jan. 23, 1823, from which we have previously quoted, he 
says ; — " For certainly her (Cuba) addition to owr Confederacy 
is exactly what is wanting to advance our power as a nation to 
a poini of its utmost interest.^^ Again, m another letter to 
President Monroe, written the following autumn, he says : — 
" / candidly^ confess that I have ever Moked on Cuba as the 
most interesting addition which will ever he made to our system 
ofStaies:' 

The inquirer atter truth will seek in vain for one line or sen- 
tence uttered by Mr. Jefferson in conflict with the position we 
have assigned him on the paramount questions of tJie unity of 
the States and the acquisition of Cuba, and yet the Repub- 
licans are falsely claiming that he is their pattern, and his 
example is followed by them. " The Republican party of to- 
day," says Senator Doolittle, " stand on the platform oi Jeffer- 
son," and this audacious and groundless assertion is echoed 
through the land, regardless of the truth of history, and in con- 
tempt of the fair untarnished name of the founder of Democracy. 
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Everpr senator who addressed the Senate from the Repub- 
lican side, and also the venerable Crittenden of the American 
party, announced their readiness to meet the issues involved 
m the acquisition of Cuba as the political issues for 1860. Qood 
men began to hope that the day had arrived in the history of 
the United States, when a great question upon the adjustment of 
which might depend the future security and prosperity of the 
nation, would be settled without resort to mere party tactics, 
but it seems they were doomed to disappointment, and that 
every measure of foreign and domestic policy is required to 
pass through the party ordeaL 

Tlie administration could not have anticipated this when it 
brought forward the Cuban question, placmg it before the 
country solely upon its merits as a great national measure. It 
was but reasonable to suppose that it would have been met 
and disposed of on principles of fairness and justice towards all 
parties interested — Spain, Cuba, and the United States. View- 
ing the extension of free institutions, the augmentation of com- 
merce, and improvement of trade, as a common blessing, it is 
surprising how any American can conscientiously oppose the 
annexation of Cuba, but more surprising still how a powerful 
party, claiming exclusive friendship for the oppressed races, can 
take ground against a measure calculated in a greater degree 
than any other, to promote the cause of humanity and the 
principles of liberty. 

But it is so, and the question must be met The Democratic 
party has inaugurated the movement, and the countrv will carry 
it through, as it has other measures of paramount importance. 
The nation owes to the Democratic party its greatness, pro- 
gress, and prosperity, and through its irresistible power will 
yet be planted upon every quarter of this vast continent, and 
ultimately, throughout the globe, the American theory of local 
and independent sovereignty of States, with dissimilar social 
organizations, existing and prospering in political union and 
brotherhood, each moving harmoniously in its own sphere, and 
all revolving with unerring precision within the orb of our 
Magna Charta — the Constitution of the United States. 
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PRESCOTT AND HIS WOEKS * 



*^Let fame that all hunt after in their lives 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs." 

Men whose lives are spent in professional or mercantile em- 
ployments, whatever their temporary success, die, and leave 
no sign behind them. But he who, sequestered from the world, 

fets together facts, and shapes them into history, if his work 
e worthy of immortality, holds communion through it with 
the minds of succeeding ages, and is praised by numberless 
generations. If the theory be true that the spirits of the de- 
parted hover around their late habitation assisting as silent wit- 
nesses at the verdict of their peers, and responding by symbolic 
sounds to the questions we put, may we not hope that the 
soul of Prescott will inspire some one to continue and com- 

Slete the polished work from the accomplishment of which 
eath cut nim short. The contributions to history from this 
side of the water are numerous, instructive, and increasing. 
Irving paints Columbus ; Sparks gives us the men of the Revo- 
lution ; Bancroft, indefatigable and prolific to an extent that 
outsteps the purse and patience of an ordinary reader, writes the 
philosophical history of our country, and will occupy a book- 
case to himself should he survive to spin out a task for which 
great talents and the experience of high political oflSice 
peculiarly fit him. Marshall's Washington was our text-book 
tor the life of that great man, till the famous oration, which a 
retired minister to jEneland is repeating through the length 
and breadth of our land, to such an extent that, like the works 
of Homer, it will float about for centuries in the minds of our 
people. Congress, by purchasing and giving to the world the 
papers and writings of our national worthies, swells tlie list of 
authorities on the Revolution ; whilst Benton's Thirty Years in 
the Senate, to complete which he seemed to be held back from 
the edge of the grave, is also invaluable. But the limits of 
our own country are not the goal which contents us, Prescott 
and Motley have travelled over nearly the same ground, or at 
all events have met upon the same track. The works of the 
former are devoted to the rise and consolidation of the Spanish 
Empire, and give, necessarily, the discovery of America ; but 
in the life ot Philip the Second, the great event was the 
Revolution of the Netherlands, and here the historian of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic takes the field — a field of which he 

I * Published by Philips, Sampson <& Co., Boston. 
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now remains undisputed master. It has often been asked, Wliy 
all our literary characters come from Boston ; and whether the 
Modem Athens, with its 160,000 inhabitants, be really superior 
in mental culture to the Empire City, with its 750,000? So 
far as the so-styled " upper ten," are concerned, not only must 
the fact be conceded, but the leading merchants of New 
York, the owners of galleries of pictures, and brown stone 
mansions, are usually either of foreign or New England 
origin, not native children of the soil. What then becomes of 
the New Yorkers ? Where are the old families whose country- 
seats studded the Hudson from its source to its mouth ? The 
question is as difficult of solution as that with regard to " What 
becomes of all the pins?" Straggling with lazy footsteps 
through our streets, gazing with vacant or lacklustre eyes 
from the windows of clubs, apparently employed in obtaining 
statistics as to the habits of tue frequenters of Broadway, or 
becoming conversant, as advanced age loves to do, with the 
peculiai-ities of the youths, maidens, and children, who sport 
m the Fifth Avenue, are seen startling resemblances to the 
lineaments of those who were once the pride of the State, and 
ruled her legislative halls, or represented her in the national 
Congress, and served the entire country as its deputed agents 
at some foreign court. Tlie universal consent with which the 
children of distinguished sires have preferred the narrow 
limits of a private sphere for the exercise of such abilities as 
nature has bestowed upon them, has destroyed with us the 
prestige of nobility, and shaken our belief in the advantages 
of blood. Vast libraries are open to the public from early 
morning till the setting sun ; they are also well used, but those 
who use them are members of the great body of the people, the 
real Democracy who rule the city, and they rule it from the 
inevitable preponderance of sound sense, and a desire to im- 

Erove over prejudiced ignorance which refuses to be taught. 
a Boston the reverse is the case. The wealthy classes are geutle- 
men in every sense of the word. Large private fortunes enable 
them to give their whole leisure to literary pursuits, or when 
they are engaged in business it is upon so grand a scale that 
the care of their operations gives exercise to all the higher 
faculties of the mind. Penetrate a shade deeper, however, and 
you have the ignorant, aggressive, acquisitive Yankee, develop- 
ing the crude theories of Faneuil Ilall, and forcing a Senator, 
contrary to the natural bent of his mind, to indulge in our 
Senate m language at least palliative of the consequences it 
produced. It is generally from this section of the Puritan 
race that the New York New Englanders are produced. 
Cramped at home they start forth, like the Savoyards, to gather 
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raoney in other states, and with the boldness of those who 
have nothing to lose, improvise those great speculations pro- 
ductive of a septennial crisis. New York possesses a college, 
though few are aware of the fact, equal in age and superior 
in resources to Harvard. Yet whilst the Bostonians cherish their 
Alma Mater during their lives, and substantially remember her at 
their death, Columbia is so powerless as regards the great city 
whose growth she has watched, that she seems like a continua- 
tion of the Asylum* whose buildings she temporarily occupies. 
Another reason why we find so many literary men in Boston 
may also be that the cheerless aspect and bleat winds of their 
little home, confining the men of sense within doors, leave de- 
pendent upon the memories of the past and the charms of the 
imagination those for whom State street. Milk street, and Corn 
Hill have no seductions. It is habit, and early bent which 
form the scholar. " Poeta nascitur non fit," [is an arbitrary 
dictum made to bar the door to the temple of fame. Much 
stress has been laid on the fact that Prescott was blind, yet 
blind with sense of total deprivation of sight he certainly was 
not. Bancroft, whose early years were passed as a tutor at that 
College where Prescott graduated, assures us that his siejht 
was not even moderately aff*ected till he became replete with 
nil the learning that Harvard could bestow ; and for all the 
purposes of locomotion, and ordinary life, we know that up to 
a late day, at any rate, his sight was sufficient. His friends 
can hardly think that his elegant writings could have been 
improved ; yet thanks to their efforts, history, which now tells 
us that Homer and Milton were deprived of sight, will add 
an historic pair to the list, and exclaim, Thucydides and 
Prescott were also blind I To this partial defect, however, it 
may be that we are indebted for his wonderful word-painting. 
We all are aware that by shutting our eyes and exercising our 
will, we can call up departed friends in the garb they were in 
the habit of wearins:, and surrounded by the objects amidst 
which they customarily appeared. Imagine, then, Prescott with 
closed eyes, reclining in his easy chair, listening to the Spanish 
language from the lips of his secretary, digesting the ideas, and 
then seeing in his mind's eye, the real character, and describ- 
ing the same as one under mesmeric influence is said to do, 
with startling accuracy, and we will find his infirmity embellish- 
ing history with rare daguerreotypes and painting characters 
with photogrophic art, whilst two-eyed imbeciles are seeking 
with open lids a fugitive idea. It is no disparagement to the 
genius of Prescott to say that his works are rather to be 

<^Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Forty-eighth street. Now York. 
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praised for their agreeability, and for the fact that they enable 
grown-np people, whose early education has been neglected, to 
reinstruct themselves without an exhibition of ignorance in the 
history of the past, than as works of reference. We would have 
laughed at the retired merchant who should have told us that 
he had just been reading in Hume that Charles the Firet was 
beheaded. Yet Macaulay has enabled many members of our 
Historical Societies, learned in the discoveries which the re- 
searches of a distinguished Philadelphian, read by himself 
before a New York audience, and on file in the archives of the 
New York Historical Society, prove to have been made by 
one Ebenezer Kinersly, from whom they were, according to 
him, borrowed by Franklin, to get themselves up without 
detection, on facts an ignorance of which would disgrace a 
boy in our common schools. 

The works of Prescott hitherto given to the public are, his 
"Miscellaneous Essays," his "FKRDiNAin) and Isabella," 
" Conquest of Mexico," " Conquest of Pebu," his " Eobert- 
son's Charles V," " Life of Philip H." 

In his Essay or Review of Irving's History of the Conquest of 
Granada, published in the North American Quarterly of Octo- 
ber, 1829, Mr. Prescott gives his own views of what should 
constitute the historian, and as we are rather striving to contribute 
a block to the national monument to Prescott, than to imitate 
some who would steal a portion of the feathers of a dead eagle 
to adorn their own brow, we shall, when the opportunity offers, 
allow him to be judged by his own words, and reproduce his 
original text. In me essay above alluded to Mr. Prescott 
says: — 

^ The historian mnst be impartial, a lover of truth under all cironmstanoes, 
and deeply conversant with whatever may bring into relief the character of 
the people he is depicting. If he has to do with other ages and nations he 
most transport himself into them, he mast be conscientioas in his attention 
to geography, chronology, etc., an inaccuracy in which has been fatal to more 
than one good philosophic history, and mixed up with these drier details, he 
mnst display the varions powers of a novelist, or dramatist, throwing his 
characters into suitable lights and shades, disposing his scenes so as to awaken 
and maintain an unflagging interest, and dispersing over the whole the 
fiuished style, without which his work will only beoome a magazine for the 
materials for the more elegant edifices of subsequent writers." 

He next treats of the historians of Greece and Rome, of their 
desire to embellish, and their rounded periods ; but he forgets, 
or perhaps disdains to remember that the Grecian historians 
read their productions in the open air, to excite their country- 
men to deeds of valor, and that their works are to be viewed, 
with the exception perhaps of the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
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rather as stump-speeches, or Fourth of July orations, than as 
works intended for the shelf or the closet. "So beautiful," 
says he, " was the style of Thucydides, that Demosthenes thrice 
transcribed his works with his own hand." The vivacity of the 
Italian style he attributes to the fact of their authors having 
taken part in the scenes they describe. To Yoltaire he justly 
ascribes the present form of history — ^Voltaire is in the opinion 
of the public a monster of vice, whose death-bed was a scene 
'of agonizing repentance. Yet how different the real fact. 
Beginning life as the son of a small French lawyer of the name 
of Arouet, he had to contend not only against an uncongenial 
employment, and the prejudices of caste, but against a feeble 
constitution, and the bigotry of a domineering priesthood — 
Ninon jde I'Enclos left him a legacy, and a lotterv ticket made 
him independent. Searching for truth he offended all parties 
whose object was to conceal it The king of Prussia lured him 
to his court, and then insulted and annoyed him. Near 
Geneva yet stands the little countrv-seat of Femay, whose 
alleys of arched trees, planted by his hands, were the pleasant 
walks in which he composed works for all time. First teach- 
ing people to doubt, he then led them to think ; he sweetened 
the draught of history, and made it effervescent with the spark- 
ling emanations of his wit. The number of Spanish historians 
whom Mr. Prescott quotes in his review of Irving, and his ap- 
parent familiarity with the ffround he afterwards went over, 
show that his mind was alreaay full of his subject and mould- 
ing itself to its allotted task. Listen to his own account of his 
blindness, given in the preface to his first work: — 

"Soon after my arrangements were made, early in 1826, for obtaining the 
necessary materials from Madrid, I was deprived of the use of my eyes for all 
pnrposes of reading and writing, and had no prospect of again recovering it 
This was a serious obstacle to the prosecution of a work requiring the peru- 
sal of a large mass of authorities in various languages, the contents of which 
were to be carefully collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by 
minute reference. Thus shut out from one sense, I was driven to rely exclu- 
sively on another, and to make the ear do the work of the eye. With the 
assistance of a reader uninitiated it may be added in any modem language 
but his own, I worked my way through several Gastilian quartos, until I was 
satisfied of the practicability of the undertaking. I next procured the services 
of one more competent to aid me in pursuing my historical inquiries. The 
process was slow and irksome enough doubtless to both parties, at least till 
my ear was accustomed to foreign sounds and an antiquated, oftentimes 
barbarous, phraseology, when my progress became more sensible, and I was 
cheered with the prospect of success." 

He thus describes Ferdinand and Isabella, the hero and 
heroine of the first great work, which convinced us that we had 

Eroduced an historian who should open the door of European 
braries to American books : — 
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'^Isabella was tAe youngest eh!1d of the sovereign of Gistile and third in 
SQceession from the throne. Her hand was sought by many, and she was actu- 
ally on the point of being married to one every way her inferior, Don Pedro 
Giron, grand master of tie order of Oalatrava, a fierce and turbulent leader 
of &ction, and stained with the most licentious vices of the age. Isabella, 
then but sixteen, thus bewailed her fate to her friend Beatrice de Bobadilla t 
*Gfod will not permit it, neither wiM I,' then drawing a dagger from her 
bosom which she kept there for the purpose,^ she solemnly vowed to plunge- 
it in the heart of the Master of Calatrava as sood as he shoold appear.'*^ 

The evening of Giron's departure from Almagro for Madrid^ 
lie was attacked by a disorder which terminated his life in four 
days ; thus, under the protection of Providence^ the patroness of 
Columbus was reserved t© carry out her high destiny. Her 
brothers, Henry and Alpbonso, were engaged in deadly war* 
Alphonso's career was cut short by dining em a trout supposed 
to De poisoned ; and Henry, at Toros de Gueranto, in New Cas- 
tile, acknowledged Isabella as lawful successor to the crowns of 
Castile and Leon. Richard of Gloucester, afterwards known 
as Richard HI. of England, at this time applied for her hand,, 
but we do not hear in the history of the negotiation anv men- 
tion of that deformity with which Shakespeare has ma5e hin> 
come down to us. 

**Bnt the person on whom Isabella turned the most fevorable ej'es was Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon. Qe was at this time eighteen years of age. His complexion 
was fair though somewhat hronzed by exposure to the sun, his eye qnick ami 
cheerfnl, his forehead ample and approaching to boldness. His mnscnlar and 
well-proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils- of war and by the cbi- 
valroBs exercises in which he delighted. He was one of the best horsemen ir> 
his coart, and exceBed in field sports of every kind. Eis voice was somewhat 
sharp, bnt he x)osses8ed a flaeiit eloquence, and when he bad a point to carry 
his address was eonrteons and even insinuating. He secured his health by 
extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits of activity that it was- 
said he seemed to find repose in business. Isabella was a year older tlinik 
her lover. In stature she was somewhat above the naiddle size. Her com- 
plexion was fair, her hair of a bright chestnut color, inclined to red,, and her 
mild blue eyes beamed with mtelligence and sensibility. She was exceedinglj^ 
beantifol.'^ 

This charmine- couple, though enjoying years of prosperity^ 
yet saw their children, one by one, cut off around them, tiU 
their Tast inheritance settled, at their death, upon Joanna, aik 
imbecile, and married to Philip, archduke of Austria, who 
was esteemed almost equally weak-minded. Yet this mar- 
riage gave birth to Charles Y^ The history of that monarch 
has been reproduced by Prescott, more to complete his histo- 
rical series and connect his previous writings with the reign of 
Philip n., than to supply any new materials for history. 

Just after the death of our great historian, a letter directed 
to him was received from Macaulay, complimenting his Philip 
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H. as being the greatest of all Ins writings. Prescott thus 
preludes the commencement of it : 

" The reign of Philip the Second has occupied the pen of the historiaa 
more frequently, if we except that ef Charles the Fifth, than any other por- 
tion of Spanish annals. It has become familiar to the English reader 
•through the pages of Watson. Bat the public, in Watson^s day, were not 
very fastidions in regard to the sonrces of information, neither caa it be de- 
nied that Watson himself was not so solicitous as he should have been to 
profit by his opportunities — ^in this respect a oontrafit to Robertson. The 
history of Philip the St^coad, is the history of Europe daring the latter half of 
ithe sixteenth century. Philip, both from personal character, and his position 
AS sovereign of the most potent monarchy in Europe, was placed at the head 
of the party which strove to uphold the fortunes of the ancient chnrch, and 
thus his policy led him perpetually to interfere with the internal af^irs of 
the other European Statea.^' 

The Life of Charles V. is so connected with that of his son, 
that we enjoy the pleasure of an insight into it from the 
necessity ef history. The character of the Emperor is thus 
sketched : 

^* The consciousness of his own strength aroused to a flame the spark of 
smbition that had hitherto slept in his bosom. His schemes were so vast 
that it was a common opinion he aspired to nniversal monarchy. Like his 
:^^nd&ther Fenlinand, and his son Philip, he threw over his schemes the 
•cloak of religion ; or to deal with him more fairly, religious principles pro- 
bably combined with personal policy to determine his career. He seemed 
always ready to do battle for the cross. He affected to identify the cause of 
Spain with the cause of Christendom. He marched against the Turks, and 
€tayed the tide of Ottoman inroads in Hungary. He marched against the 
Protestants, and discomfited their armies in the heart of Germany. He 
^srossed the Mediterranean and humbled the Orescent at Algiers. He threw 
himself on the honor of Francis, and travelled through France to take ven- 
geance on the rebels of Flanders. He twice entered France as an enemy 
:and marched up to the gates of Paris. Instead of the modest legend on his 
maiden shield, he now assamed the proud motto ^ Plus ultra,' and he vindi- 
<3ated his right to it by sending his fleets across the ocean, and by planting 
the banner of Oastile on the distant shores of the Pacific. In these enter- 

E rises he was generally successful. His success led him to rely still more on 
imsel^ and ^he ^ lucky moment ' was bis favorite saying. The star of 
Austria was still a proverb. It was not till the evemmg of life that he 
<$omplained of the fickleness of fortune, that his star as it descended to the 
horizon was obscured by clouds and darkness. His habits were not all of 
them the most conducive to health. He slept usually only four hours, too 
Abort a time to repair the waste caused by incessant toil. His phlegmatic 
temperament did not incline him to excess, yet there was one excess of 
which he was guilty — the indulgence of his appetite to a degree most perni- 
cious to his health. A Venetian •contemporary tells as that before rising in 
Che morning, potted capon was nsuaUy served to him, <Iressed with sugar, 
milk, and spices. At noon, he dined on a variety of dishes. Soon after 
vespers, he took another meal, and later in the evening supped heartily on 
anchovies, or some other ^ross and savory food of which he was pariicn- 
Sarly fond.** 
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Thus, in his monastic retreat, between praying, eating, mak- 
ing watches, and annoying all around him, Charles V. passed 
his time till his uneasy spirit took its flight, and nothing but 
the activity of his earlier years prevented him in the eyes of 
the public from being considered as inheriting, the malady of 
bis mother, the unfortunate Joanna. 

It was probably a consciousness of the decline of his powers 
which inauced Charles V. to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Philip n., the husband of Mary of England, whose title of 
Blooay sprang from her desire to please her husband in his 
religioufi views. 

" Philip bad now entered his twenty- nhith year, an age when the charac- 
ter is formed^ and when, if ever, he might he supposed Qualified to assame 
the daties of government. His ftither had already c .'ded to him the sove- 
leignty of ITapIes and Milan on occasion of the Prince's marriage with Mary 
of England. He was on a visit to that country when Charles, having- 
decided on the aet of abdication, sent to require his son^s attendance at 
BruDsels.*^ 

A new scene now opens on our view. "Ingens iterabimua 
©quor." In the year 1491-2, Granada having been subdued, Isa- 
bella made the necessary investment, and Columbus went forth 
and d iscovered the New World. This opens, through tiie pen of 
Mr. Prescott, a scene of enchantment e(]^ually rich with those 
described in the Arabian Nights, and with the advantage of 
being true. The final hour of the Indians had sounded. These 
happy children of nature, for whose eouls the pious Isabella 
felt such solicitude, were made to work and to dig gold for 
their Christian masters, till bleeding and broken down, they 
died by thousands. Then was it that the idea suegested itself 
of bringing the negro to cultivate the soil in a (uimate which 
his constitution alone could endure. That he admirably served 
the purpose for which he was intended is an historical fact; 
that his condition morally and physically was every way 
improved, none who have seen the miserable wretches on the 
island of Cuba, who have jnst landed from the slave ships, 
and compared them with those whom long residence has civi- 
lized, can for a moment doubt. Yet that very Hispaniolay 
which was made a garden by their exertions, has through the 
carrying out of those same ideas which would-be philanthro- 
pists here are striving to introduce among ourselves, become a 
Mndemonium equal to the worst parts of the African coast. 
The Indians, in nopes that satiated cupidity would remove 
their oppressors, told of a country not far distant where gold 
was not only the natural product of the soil, but covered its 
entire surface. Although not obtaining for themselves the 
wished-for advantage, mey thus extended the dominions of 
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Spain beyond the fondest imagination of her rulers, and ponred 
into her treasury a tide of wealth which enervated her people, 
and soon reduced her from the rank of a first-rate power to a 
merely secondary position. 

The description of Mexico given by Prescott, shows that the 
-country, which, if we do not extend a speedy protectorate over 
it, England and. France will seize upon, is worthy of a despe- 
rate struggle. 

" Of all that extensive Empire which once acknowledged the authority of 
Spain in the New World, no portion for interest and importance can be com- 
pared with Mexico ; and this equally whether we consider the variety of its 
Boil and climate ; the inexhaustible stcn'es of its mhieral wealth ; its scenery 
grand and picturesque beyond example^ the character of its ancient inhabi- 
iants — not only far surpassing in intelligence that of the North American 
races, but reminding us by their monuments of the primitive civilization of 
Egypt and Hindostan ; or lastly, the peculiar circumstances of its conquest, 
>ad venturous and romantic as any legend described by Norman or Italian 
bard of chivalry." 

Amongst the young adventurers whom a love of gold brought 
to the !New World, was Hernando Cortez, a reduced gentle- 
man. Having aided in the subjugation of Cuba, he obtained 
a grant of land which, cultivated at the expense of Indian 
lives, soon made him a man of means. Investing in the pro- 
jected expedition all his fortune, he obtained the command of 
'it, and with an army consisting of one hundred and ten mari- 
ners, five liundred and fifty-three soldiei's, including thirty- 
two cross-bowmen, and thirteen arquibussiers, besides two hun- 
dred Indians of Hispaniola, started on his conquests. He 
was also provided with ten heavy guns, four lighter pieces 
called falconets, and a body of cavalry having some sixteen 
horses. 

The address of Cortes to his troops shows that he was no 
mean orator : 

" I hold out to you a glorious prize, but it is to be won by incessant toil. 
Great things are achieved only by great exertions, and glory was never the 
reward of sloth. If I have labored hard and staked my all in this undertak- 
ing, it is for the love of that renown which is the noblest recompense of man. 
But if any among you covet riches, be but true to me, as I will be true to 
you and to the occasion, and I will make you masters of such as your coun- 
trymen have never dreamed of. You are few in number, but strong in reso- 
lution, and if this does not falter, doubt not but that the Almighty, who has 
never deserted the Spaniard in his contest with the infidel, will shield you, 
though encompassed by a cloud of enemies ; for your cause is a just cause, and 
you are to fight under the banner of the cross.^' 

As this little army approached the capital, nothing, says the 
historian, could be more grand than the view. 



J 
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'^ Towards the West stretohecl that bold barrier of porph jriUo rock whioh 
nature has reared aroand the valley of Mexico, with the huge Popocatapetl 
and Iztuoahwad Btanding, like two colossal sentinels, to gnard the entrance to 
the enchanted region; fiir away to the east was seen the conical head of 
Orizaba, rearing high into the clouds, and nearer the barren, though beanti- 
follj'Shaped Sierra de Malenchi, throwing its broad shadows over the plains 
of Tlascali. Three of these are volcanoes higher than the highest mountains 
of Europe, shrouded in snow which never melts under the fierce sun of the 
tropics. At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city of Cholula." 

The aspect of nature such as this, nerves to great enterprises ; 
and it was probably a desire for distinction, like that of Cortez, 
that led the high-spirited Count Raousset de Boulbon to make 
that romantic expedition from California, in our own day, 
which ended in his capture and death. To see a country so 
beautiful as Mexico, occupied by a race so degenerate, and not 
desire to possess and improve it, is contrary to the feelings of 
mankind, and at variance with the progressive genius of our 
country. Never should we draw back from the wise theory of 
restrictinff European intervention, suggested by our fifth presi- 
dent ; and, to any attempt of foreign nations to seize a portion 
of the American continent, we should reply in the words of 
Napoleon, when wearing, as king of Ital^% the iron crown of 
Lombardy : " Dieu me la donne, gare qui touche." 

The city of Mexico is described, by all who have seen it, as 
being, from the combination of art and nature, more beautiful 
than anything in our own land. It is not probable that two such 
additions as this and Cuba are to be obtained without a struggle ; 
but the prospective terrors of war are far less than we imagine. 
In time of war, nations concentrate their resources within their 
own borders ; and the fact of our commerce being cut off, would 
enable our people to manufacture many things they now ob- 
tain from abroad, and keep the vast yield of California from 
flowing, as it now does, to the vaults of the Bank of England. 
Mexico would indemnify us for the expenses of the contest, and 
Cuba follow as a natural result, whilst tlie necessity of overland 
communication with the Pacific, would induce the building of 
that railroad so much desired. France, feeling that her Empe- 
ror was waging a war for his own glory, contrary to the interest 
of the nation, mightreraove him from his present elevation, and 
thus would the area of freedom, by our instrumentality, be 
generally increased. As the vessels freighted with rich spoils 
of Mexico, brought to their country substantial proofs of the 
disco verv and subjugation of tlie mainland, not only hordes of 
hungry Spaniards, but armies of priests, rushed into the field. 
But here, again, the fascinating fruit brought with it the 
elements of destruction. It has always been the policy of 
Rome to reap a material advantage from the terrora of awakened 
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conscience, and make the treasures gained by the promptings 
of the Evil One, contribute to the support of those who preacn 
and live by the cross. Men, haunted by the memory of 
crimes committed in the New World, were glad to buy with gold 
forgiveness of their sins, and the sale of indulgences obtained 
a wider extension than ever before known. The idea of rear- 
ing a temple more magnificent than tliat of Solomon, seemed 
to sanctify the means employed ; and, had not Martin Luther 
been carried away by the hope of obtaining a great name, it is 
much to be doubted if we would not have continued to the pre- 
sent day living under abuses not more dreadful than many we 
now suomit to. Linked with the name of Cortez is that of 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru ; not that there is any identity of 
character, but from the fact that the latter opened a vein of 
even richer mineral wealth than that of Mexico, and extorted 
it by a cruelty compared with which the conduct of Cortes ap- 
pears even moral. To Spain belongs the odium of plundering 
the Indian, and carrying off his wealth under the cover of reli- 
gion. Protected by the same holy banner, England fitted out 
numerous expeditions to murder the Spaniard on the sea, and 
take from him the results of his crime. They who accom- 
plished these feats, were the glorious heroes whose deeds 
awakened the ambition of the future Lord Clive, and led War- 
ren Hastings to commit cruelties of which England reaped the 
advantage, and punished the wickedness. The reason why 
Spain successively lost all her conquests in South America is 
that, forgetful of the injunctions of Holy Writ, given to the 
chosen people, not to become mixed up with the idolatrous 
children of the soil, her sons, instead of remaining a peculiar 
race, have so intermarried and connected themselves with the 
other castes, that the pure Hidalgo, with his pride of birth and 
love of the mother country, soon ceased to exist, and gave 
place to a mongrel population, delighting in change, and inca- 
pable of governing or being governed. Had the American 
people, instead of eradicating, attempted to absorb the native 
Indians of our own forests, the element of weakness would have 
shown itself long before this. With all Europe to recruit from, 
we have nothing to fear from want of population, and should 
take as the emblem of our policy, the uncompromising letters, 
L. P. D., the "Lilia pedibus destrue" of the French Revo- 
lution. In showing us the rise and decadence of the South 
American states, Mr. Prescott has not simply given a brilliant 
page to history, but has aided in solving the great question of 
the relative powers of different races, and given us a text-book 
in which to nnd the advantages and disadvantages of that land, 
whither we go to possess it We read with pleasure his Euro- 
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pean histories ; but we study with serious attention, as one 
reading the title-deeds or inspecting the map of his own farm, 
the annals of former struggles on this Western Hemisphere, 
and close the review of his works with the exclamation, at hie 



** Terra tegit, popnlos moBret, Oljmpns habet" 



ECCLESIASTICAL PRIME MINISTERS— XIMENES, 
ALBERONI, RICHELIEU. 



In justice to the hierarchy of whose oppression so much has 
been written, may it be said, that she is not merely the only 
one founded on the words of the Messiah, " Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock will I build my church ;" but also, that we 
are indebted to her for the recognition and expansion of the 
democratic theory at a time when the divine right of kings to 
trample on the rest of mankind, was unchallenged and uncon- 
trolled. 

The hardy peasant who entered the armies of Europe could 
scarcely expect, whatever his talents, to rise above the rank of 
a private ; but his feeble brother, who, unfitted for rougher 
toils, was received in some subordinate capacity into the ranks 
of the Church, was encouraged, by numerous examples, to hope 
for, and expect, the highest lionors of ecclesiastical preferment, 
if true to the interests of the great corporation to which he had 
united himself. 

He who bore the sacred cross, and washed the feet of beg- 
gars, was the same Sovereign Pontiff who trampled on the necks 
of Emperors, and wore the triple crown, and looked back most 
frequently not to ancestral halls as the scene of his earljr days, 
but to some lowly peasant's cot on the rugged domam of a 
mountain chief. Such, too, were mostly the cardinals, whose 
votes in the sacred college were canvassed by rival princes. 
Shut out from family ties of a direct nature, they still seldom 
forgot the scenes of their y6uth, and strove to engraft on a 
higher sphere their nearest relatives. To them to point out and 
condemn the follies and crimes of those in lofty station, was 
rendered pleasant by the idea that they were avenging them- 
selves and kindred f5r years of neglect or oppression. To 

4 
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the pride of birth the nobles added an ignorance which ren- 
dered them dependent upon the learning of the Church, in all 
cases where brute force could not avail. It is true that most 
families boasted ecclesiastical relatives, but there is no golden 
road to learning, and they who started from the lowest point, 
possessed an energjr which arrived at the highest grades, whilst 
fat abbeys, and rich cloisters, contented the gently bom. 
Kings then were opposed in their pet schemes of power, not 
by the people, a force as yet unknown, but by those nobles who 
held their lands by military tenure. In the seclusion of con- 
fession the priest received the griefs of the monarch, and 
devised a remedy ; and the more powerful the sovereign, so much 
the more likely was he to select a confessor unconnected in 
rank with the objects of his disquietude or disgust. Thus 
Thomas Becket, a Saxon, and one of the oppressed race, 
received the confidence of Henry 11. Supple, active, amusing, 
he contrasted so favorably with the rough and ignorant barons, 
that his master delighted to raise him in quick promotion to 
the first archiepiscopal rank in the state. But with his new 

Eosition, new duties impressed themselves upon him, and 
aving to choose between impiety, or seeming ingratitude, he 
preferred the cause of a heavenly to that of an earthly master, 
and gained canonical honors at the hands of the church, when 
perishing like the holy man of old at the horns of the altar. Wol- 
sey, too, was sprung from Saxon stock, at a time when Norman 
blood was considered an index of gentility, and his father was an 
humble butcher ; yet Wolsey was not only the favorite of the 
proudest of England's kings, but the courted friend of the 
monarchs of France and Spain, and nearly replaced the Car- 
dinal's hat with the tiara of Rome. Ximenes, also born ot 
parents, though noble, yet exceedingly poor, was really of the 
people ; yet such was his power that Spain owes to nim her 
inquisition, a then necessary engine for the extirpation of Moors 
ana Jews ; and his anxiety for the conversion of Pagan souls 
led him to plant it on this Western Continent almost as soon as 
the standard of his country was unfurled. He who had so 
aided in driving the Moors from the Alhambra, and in concen- 
trating into a great kingdom the scattered principalities beyond 
the Pyrenees, felt that his task was but half accomplished, 
whilst a Pagan soul remained to be brought within the acknow- 
ledged fold of the church. Little did he think that in a future 
age that unexplored waste brought to light by the genius of 
C&lumbus, would be teeming witn mighty cities, whidi should 
produce two men of letters, Irving and rrescott, who, each in 
nis own field, should give the history of the struggles in which 
the crescent yielded to the cross, and which forced Boabdil to 
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leave in tears the elegant palace which still bears the impress 
of oriental taste. 

The hand of death has removed the latter writer from his 
appreciative country, and the practical pens of the daily press 
have dropped their terse style to add a tribute to his fame. 
Having brought the empire of Spain to its height, he was taken 
away ere he could depict the causes which led to its decline. But 
amidst all hb portraits, that of Ximenes stands out the clearest, 
to use the language ot our remaining historian, when speaking of 
his style, and pouring out a tribute of appropriate sorrow for nis 
loss at the stated meeting of the New York Historical Society*. 
" It is drawn with a diamond pen upon tablets of steel." " ffis- 
(Ximenes) character was of that stem and lofty cast which seems- 
to rise above the ordinary wants and weaknesses of humanity.. 
BUs genius of the severest order, like Dante's or Michael 
Angelo's, in the regions of fancy, impresses us with ideas of" 
power that excite admiration akin to terror. His enterprises, as- 
we have seen, were of the boldest character. His execution of 
them equally bold. He disdained to woo fortune by any of 
those soft and pliant arts which are often the most eifectual. 
His disinterestedness was further shown in the disposition of 
his property. He founded no family. He left brothers and 
nepnews, but contented himself with m^ing them comfortable 
— and expended his savings in ameliorating the condition of the 
poor." Alberoni, who gave a queen to Spain, and guided the 
counsels of the first Spanish Bourbon, was the son of an Italian 
gardener. His course was marked by severe toil, his laurels 
were won by anxious study of men, as well as books. Deputed 
to conclude a treaty of marriage for the king of Spain wim the 
daughter of the Italian prince who ruled his native dominions, 
and naving the day before it was signed received by a special 
courier orders countermanding its conclusion, he haa the 
boldness to direct the messenger, if he wished to live, not to 
arrive till the next dav. In the meanwhile, he concluded the 
treaty, and secured tne path to his wished for post of Prime 
Minister of Spain. Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, was of noble birth, and belonged to an old family in the 
South of France. He began his career by a falsehood in 
assuring the Pope, on his application for the bishopric of Lucon, 
that he had attained the legal age of twenty-five, whereas he 
was only twenty-two. He afterwards asked absolution for the 
sin, and was complimented on his adroitness. He commenced 
by devoting himself to the Marechal d 'Ancre — ^and as deputy 
of the clergy to the States-General made his first great speech, 
when presenting to the king the report of their deliberations. 
It was afterwards noticed that in the commencement of his 
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career he was pleading his own cause, rather than that of his 
constituents. In the first place he urged the King to retain in 
power the queen motlier, his immediate patroness, and in the 
next, complained that none of the clergy were employed in the 
Royal council. 

He was next offered the embassy to Spain, but it was given 
to another just as he had fixed his hopes upon it. Following 
in the train of the queen mother until he could maintain him- 
self by his own strength, he showed, by banishing her when 
she opposed him, that gratitude is, after all, but a lively sense 
of future favors. By tne force of talent he placed himself on 
the highest level, and when he had reached that point by an 
iron will, an untiring energy, and a watchful vigilance, inaugu- 
rated the policy of strengthening the power of the crown, and 
extending in every way the external relations of his native 
country. The measures he took were sometimes unscrupu- 
lous, often cruel, but they were generally such as his own 
position and the exigencies of the case required. The brother 
of the king, the Duke d'Orleans, was at once desirous of rul- 
ing, and incapable of grasping power. Incited by favorites 
anxious through him to reach their ends, he was continually 
conspiring, and yet frightened into subjection when he might 
have succeeded. A natural melancholy on the part of the 
kin^, and an aversion to the queen, fostered by the prime 
minister, threw all power into the hands of the latter. Time 
after time the arm of the assassin was raised to take his life, 
but a happy accident, or the dread of sacrilegiously attacking 
one of his sacred character, saved him from the impending blow. 
Most inexcusable was the part he took in hastening tne fall 
of royalty in England. It is said that Cromwell had an inter- 
view with him previously to commencing his revolutionary 
career, and was by him encouraged in his schemes. It is cer- 
tain that these two great men entertained a just appreciation 
of each other's powers. He who was so anxious to crush the 
Huguenots in France, had no hesitation in encouraging the 
Protestant Swedish monarch to descend into Germany, and 
attack the house of Austria. His sole confidant in his great 
designs was a priest, named Father Joseph, and distinguished 
among the courtiers as " His Grey Eminence," in contradis- 
tinction to the real cardinal. 

As death approached, Richelieu seems to have desired to 
leave the world with the reputation* of having subjugated the 
outward symbols of royalty as well as real power. He 
demanded of the king, what nb one could with impunity have 
asked of any other prince, that for the future, on his visits 
to the sovereign, his own guards should be introduced, and be 
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allowed to mix in equal number with those of the king. This 
prince, who believed that all the success ftf his armies and 
negotiations was due to the minister, and who was accustomed 
from long habit to pay him every respect, received calmly a 

f)ropo6ition which in another would have been treason. Kiche- 
ien, acquainted with the character of his master, and anxious 
to prove his own importance, feigned a desire to be released 
from the cares of state, and desirous, as he declared, of retir- 
ing, refused foreign ministers access to his person. The king 
was informed ol this, and feared lest the intention of the 
minister should be really to quit a post for the maintenance 
of wliich he had severed so many heads and committed such 
injustice, that more deaths occurred during the eighteen years 
of his ministry than in several reigns . 

Given up by his physicians, Eichelieu, to stay the hand of 
death, employed an empiric named Le Fcrre, who undertook 
to cure him with pills and mineral waters. An apparent 
improvement took place, but on the 4th of December, 1642, 
exclaiming " In manus tuos, Domine," he breathed his last, and 
his immense wealth descended to his nephew Armand de 
Mailli, Doke of Eichelieu. His remains, decked in the cardi- 
dal's robes, were exposed for three days on a bed covered with 
brocade. At his feet on one side lay the ducal crown, on the 
other the mantle emblem of that rank ; at the foot of the bed 
shone the cross, illumined by hundreds of wax lights. On the 
13th of December the body was carried in state to the church 
of the Sorbonne upon a car covered with a black velvet pall, 
lined with white satin, and embroidered with his arms ; the 
car was drawn by six horses with hanging cloths of rich vel- 
vet, alongside marched his pages, lighted candles of white wax 
in their hands ; thousands on foot, m coaches and on horse- 
back, followed the hearse. On the 28th of January a solemn 
service was performed for him at Notre Dame, to which the 
sovereigns of Europe were invited in the following terms : 

" Nobles et devotes personnes priez pour Tame d© ires haut et tres paisant 
tres vertoeox lllastrissime et eminentissinie seigneur monseignear Armand 
Jeak Du-Plessis, Cardinal de Richeliea Due Pair, Grand Maitre et Intendant 
de la Navigation et Commerce de France, Tun des Prelats coramandenra 
de rOrdre da S. Esprit, Chef da Conseil, et principal Ministre de PEtat da 
Roi, poor Tame *lnquel se feront les services et Prieres dans PEglis de Paris^ 
aaqiie! lieu Land! prochain apres midi, seront dites vepres et vigiles des 
morts, poar y etre le lendmain mardi a dix heares du matin, celebr6 son 
senrioe solemne, Priez Dieu quHl en ait L'Ame." 

Such was the death, such the obsequies of Cardinal Richelieu. 
In appearance he was pleasing though thin, tall and well- 
shaped ; his complexion, naturally pale, was rendered more so 
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bv severe stndy^ His intellect was quick and clear, and 
plunged at once W the bottom of state secrets. His judgment 
was solid and profound ; he could not endure an affront, and 
nothing gave him such pleasure as vengeance. He was proud 
and irritable, at the same time affable and full of suavity in 
his manner; he spoke with ease and eloquence, a talent 
acquired and cultivated hj long study and constant practice. 
He was not without learning, but the press of business pre- 
vented his acquiring what he otherwise would have. In a£^rB 
of state he was bold and intrepid of danger ; in his own, 
cautious to a degree. Discouraged and cast down by mis- 
fortune, he was proud and insolent with success ; excessively 
fond of flattery, the grossest compliments were alone acceptable 
to him. Three of his sayings are worthy of preservation. He 
observed that in affairs ot great importance weakest people 
often propose the best expedients. 2. That resolutions taken 
in anger never succeed. 3. That the great should dread the 
presence of servants, who often discover their secrets by a 
word or a sign. 

It is to the glory of Richelieu that, when he ended his dajrs, 
he had so far carried out his great ideas and shaped his policv 
as to leave France in a condition far superior to that in which 
he found her at his accession. The great fiefs had formerly 
distracted the kingdom. Each province had its parliament, 
and territorial titles implied sovereign power in their possessor. 
The Cardinal commenced by breaking down all these rights 
and bringing the whole realm under a single head. To resist 
the crown had been the habit alike of the nobles and the Par- 
liament ; and a state of affairs similar to the present boasted 
freedom of England then existed in France, witli the exception 
that each party, on being beaten, took up anns and engaged 
in contests about as bloody as the riots which distinguished 
London so late as the days of George IVth. The government 
was, as England's now is, an oligarchy, where connexion with 
a great family was necessary to obtain the most insignificant 
governmental posts. Despotism, mild and well regulated, is 
much nearer Democracy than such a state of affairs. When 
the ruler is so raised above all that all are as dust under his 
feet, shades of distinction are of no value in his eves, and he 
seeks to foster real merit, that he may shine in its reflected 
beams. But when a few rich families close the avenue to 
power, the account given by the graphic Dickens of the Cir- 
cumlocution OflSce is the best commentarv on the government. 
Few sovereigns would have dared, as did Richelieu, to impri- 
son the great Condd, first prince of the blood. Few would 
have had the ingenuity, industiy, and courage necessary to 
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reduce Rochelle, the stronghold of Proteetantism, by buildiug 
a eea-wall across her harbor, which shut out the English fleet 
coming to her aid. Still his position was truly discouraging : 
everybody conspired against him. The King was neutral and 
the Princes hostile ; the people murmured, and the treasury 
was empty ; yet, sustained by the force of his own views, the 
great Cardinal knew no fatigue, yielded to no diflSculties. The 
policy pursued bv him, and carried out by his successor, gave 
to Louis XIV. a kingdom which is thus described : — 

^ France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest power in Eorope. Her 
resources have, since those days, absolutely increased, but have not increased 
BO fast as those of England. Her territory was not, in the days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, quite so extensive as at present, but it was large, compact, fer- 
tile, well placed, both for attack and defence, situated in a happy climate, and 
inhabited by a brave, active, and ingenious people. The government was 
DOW a despotism^ but at least, in its deding with the upper classes, a mild and 
generous despotism, tempered by courteous manners and chivalrous senti- 
ments. The means at the disposal of the sovereign were, for that age, truly 
formidable. His revenue, raised, it is true, by severe and unequal taxation, 
^hich pressed heavily on the cultivators of the soil, far exceeded that of any 
other potentate. His army, excellently disciplined, and commanded by the 
greatest general then living, already consisted of more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. Sach an array of regular troops had not been seen 
in Europe since the downfall of the Koman Empire. Of maritime powers 
France was not the first, but though she had some rivals on the sea, she had 
not yet a superior.** 

As a Frenchman and a French statesman, it was natural 
that Kichelieu should seek to humble and divide the British 
nation. The character of the English is odious to the other 
nations of the world. With prejudices and self-esteem only 
equalled by their stupidity and ignorance, they ai'e boastinff 
always of a freedom they do not possess, of a power which 
the next shock of armies will cause to crumble to pieces. But 
France especially has the memory of a thousand insults, wan- 
tonly inflicted by them, to avenge, and the consciousness of 
being able to accomplish the result. A succeeding generation 
will probably see him who, besides the power of Richelieu, has 
in his steam navy of iron vessels a power which can laugh 
at those wooden walls so long the bulwark of the proud Queen 
of the Isles, and in two hours convey across the channel 
400,000 men, penetrating into their homes at the head of his 
army, and feasting in the halls of Gog and Magog, as the 
second conqueror England has received from France. To Riche- 
lieu the house of Austria was the most formidable rival he had to 
encounter. The boundary of the Rhine has been the pet 
dream of every French ruler, but the family ties uniting Spain 
and Austria formed a girdle to exclude the French from this 
object and from the tempting fields of Italy, which only war 
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could .break through. Italy has ever been fatal to France. 
Charles VIIL, Louis XII., Francis L, and Napoleon I., have 
there all achieved great victories and temporary conquests, 
which have faded away like leaves in the autumnal blast, 
leaving no mark behind them. Napoleon embellished his 
capital with the works of art transported from the tribune of 
Florence, and the galleries of Milan and Venice ; yet even 
these material proofs of his conquest soon found their way 
back to their former homes, and adorn again the walls whence 
he removed them. 

Tlie house of Austria still reigns triumphant over the pe- 
ninsula. Whilst they, who look into the future, predict that 
another great contest is soon to arise, and the blood of French- 
men again water her soil. The language used on the first day 
of the year, by the Emperor of France to the Austi-ian ambas- 
sador, is said to be of deep meaning. On that occasion empty 
compliments are ffeneralfy exchanged, and when one so cau- 
tious steps aside from the prudent path to give vent to re^ 
proach, the corps of diplomacy, like astonished schoolboys," 
tremble at the suspended rod. When gi'eat nations quarrel, 
smaller ones thrive, and it is to a judicious taking advantage 
of the periodical wars between France and Austria that the 
little Dukedom of Savoy has expanded into the respectable 
Kingdom of Sardinia. Always siding with the stronger partv, 
her rulers have at each treaty of peace obtained some little 
advantage, some small accession of territory. Charles Albert, 
alone, an exception to the prudence of his predecessoi-s, think- 
ing that the time for Italian emancipation had arrived in 1848, 
undertook to make war single-handed against Austria ; the in- 
terference of England saved his kingdom, but he paid the pe- 
nalty of his rashness by dying as an exile in Portugal. His 
son, Victor-Emanuel, more prudent, courts the aid ot France, 
and under her protection asserts his independence, in a man- 
ner which unaided he could not attempt. 

One of the strong points in Eicheheu's character was that 
he always proportioned his means to the ends he liad in view* 
and when he struck his blow was always decisive ; he fascinated 
his victims until they exposed their plans, and crushed them be- 
fore they had matured them. There is one mysterious circum- 
stance in history supposed to date back to his time, and con- 
nected witb the reign of his successor, Mazarin, and Louis XY., 
which has given a tertile theme to the writers of romance. The 
Bastile was from the earliest times till the revolution a prison, 
to which any one could be hurried by those in power, without 
trial or condemnation. In its impenetrable recesses, those 
whom the state wished to sequester from active life, spent 
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years, sometimes a lifetime. On the register of the captives is 
mscribed, for over twenty years, the name of Marchiaii, other- 
wise known as the man of the Iron Mask, on account of a mask 
so arranged as always to conceal his features. Who he was, 
whence he came, what his crime, no one knew. Treated with 
a respect due to a kin^, fed and clothed in the most sumptuous 
manner, none were allowed to address him, and death was the 
penalty of infringing the command. The most splendid portion 
of the writings of fiumas hinges upon a supposed elucidation 
of his origin and confinement, starting with tlie theory that he 
was the twin-brother of Louis XV., a dangerous future com- 
petitor of the crown, since the rule of primogeniture as to twins 
IS complex, as the law regards no fractions of a day ; the writer 
declares that- to save the feelings of the queen, and have a 
reserved heir to the throne always at hand, he was thus se- 
questered, and educated in a manner to meet his possible des- 
tiny. One of the three guardsmen, at a breakfast with the 
Governor of the Bastile, discovers these things. At 2kfUe given 
at Yaux by Fouguet, the splendid spendthrift, who adminis- 
tered the royal treasury, the wonderful Aramis extracts from 
his bed, in the dead of night, the reigning sovereign, hurries 
him off through subterranean passages, till arriving at the Bas- 
tile, with a counterfeit order, he makes him take the place of 
his facsimile brother. So well had the new king been in- 
structed to play his part, so perfectly, by portraits and notes 
conHnunicated to him in prison, was he acquainted with all 
the persons of the court, that he deceived the two queens, and 
went through the ceremony of the levie undetected. When 
Fouguet hears, however, that the rites of hospitality had thus 
been violated, though he knows the king is his remorseless 
enemy, he rushes off and liberates him from confinement. Con- 
fronting each other, the two identities, each claims to be the 
king, ^oth mother and wife are at a loss to decide, when 
Artagnan, the captain of the guard, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the improvisation, says : "*My Lord, you are my 
prisoner." The prison of the Isle St. Marguerite was substi- 
tuted for the Bastile, and we hear no more of Marchiaii, save 
that a fisher, on the lonely lake, once seeing something thrown 
from the top of the castle, glitter in the air and fly towards 
him, discovered that it was a silver plate with the name of 
Marchiaii scratched upon it, but before he could reveal the 
import of the communication he was accidentally removed. 
Historic doubts so beset the whole record of the past, that we 
accept with pleasure an explanation bearing the seeming im- 
press of trutn, and fortified by the traditions of contempora- 
neous chronicles. 
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BRITISH MEN AND MEASUEES— LORD BROUGHAM. 



Though he has lately comparatively withdrawn from the 
field, fully three ffeneratious of men are identified with the 
history of Lord Srougham. Only eight years prior to his 
birth. Cook had returned from his first successful voyage round 
the world, and Gibbon did not complete his great work till 
eight years afterwards. In 1779, wnen Brougham first saw 
the light, the United States were midway in contest with 
England, and all the glories of Washington, the profound and 
brilliant discoveries or Franklin, were but half disclosed. Her- 
Bchel, two years subsequently, firet discerned the great planet 
which has given rise to so many similar astronomical observa^ 
tions ; and the first dawn of the French Revolution did not 
occnr till ten jears afterwards, when Lord Brougham, as a 
boy, was carrymg his satchel, and receiving his due allowance 
of birch at the Hieh-School of Edinburgh. His father, a 
Cumberland squire, iiad in 1778 proceeded to the Scottish 
metropolis with the view of economy, and shortly afterwards 
wedded a niece of Principal Robertson, in whose sister's house 
he took lodgings : and the future Lord Chancellor was thus, in 
after years, enabled to boast that he was a relative of th^his- 
torian of America, Scotland, Charles the Fifth, and the Indies ; 
though, to confess the truth^ he himself never showed any dis- 
position to patronize historic literature. When he approached 
manhood. Fox and Pitt were in their zenith ; Grattan, Curran, 
Canning, Castlereagh, were all his contemporaries. He had 
many a fierce encounter with Peel, his junior bj several years ; 
and the present generation has heard him deliver his extrava- 

fant flatteries on the Duke of Wellington, of whom during the 
etter part of his life he was one of the bitterest opponents. 
It were idle to detain the reader now by any apocryphal 
stories of his early life and precocity. He is said, when only 
seventeen years of age, to have written an Essay on the 
Flection and Reflection of Light, which was then published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of some society in Edinburgh ; 
but we all know how these affairs are got up with the assist- 
ance of a ffood college tutor, and brought to light by the 
instrumentality of a good paternal dinner. Many youths, in 
both hemispheres, have at an earlier period distinguished 
themselves as honorably, by personal exertions and personal 
industry, which secured them an unaided maintenance then, 
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and an independence thereafter. The tmth is that Brongham, 
diough a pretender, was but a smatterer in science. Only a 
few years ago he bored and amnsed the French Institute by 
reading before its members a Paper on this subject ; and the 
proverbial politeness of the memuers alone prevented them 
from openly laughing in his face. Had he confined himself to 
such abstruse pursuits, he never would have furnished the 
world with material for a column, or the writer with matter 
for a page. 

Bnt^ fortunately for him, he was designed by nature for a 
life more vigorous, keen, active, and impetuous; he at an early 
period associated himself with a bright phalanx of youthful 
talent, comprising Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Cockbum, Murray, 
and others, who were then bursting upon the Scottish metro- 
polis, with a brilliancy such as its past ages had not witnessed, 
and its future will not see. In some convivial meeting of this 
quintette was started the project of a periodical which should 
abandon the old hacknied, tiresome, and nauseous style of criti- 
cism, and strike out into new fields in that department of litera- 
ture. Sidney Smith has recorded that the prefect was first 
conceived in some fifth floor or garret, where Jenrey was then 
existing on oatmeal and an occasional herring ; and that he 
was only restrained from proposing the motto : — 

^^Syheitrem tmm mtuam meditarii OMnaJ'^ 

*^ Oor muse is the result of a meditation upon oatmeal.'^ 

from feelings of respect for his host who might then have 
resented it as a personal reflection. The assertion is doubtless 
exaggerated, for with the exception of Jeffrey,* and perhaps 
Smith himself, the parents of all of them were what is vulgarly 
termed " well-to-do in the world ; and then no doubt but that 

^ It is probable that Jeffrey was the moat deficient in pecuniary means, at it 
appears from his biography, by Lord Cockbnm, who married a poor girl a year 
preyioos to the commencement of the publication of the Edinburgh Reyiew. 
^Meanwhile,** says his biographer, "the briefless lawyer had fallen in lore with a 
dowerless maiden, and in November, 1801, he brayely married her, though hk 
income hardly exceeded fiye hundred dollars a year. The step was sayed from 
the charge of imprudence only by his good sense and resolute economy. He had 
aU his li&, a horror of falling into debt His bride, Catherine Wilson, an amiable 
and sffectionate girl, consented to begin her married life with him in a few rooma 
on the third story of a mean house, which he furnished and rendered comfortable 
at an expense of less than thirty pounds '* 

There is little doubt either but that Lord Brougham and others associated with 
the Reyiew, monopolized much of the credit due Jeffrey and Smith as writers, for 
Jeffrey was the pnncipal editor of this periodical dtirmg the whole period of ita 
incontestable eminence, from 1 808 to 1829. It is estimated that his contributiona 
to the Reyiew during this period, would make at least six yolumes. 
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the idea was first broached over a liberal sujjply of whisl^ 
toddy. But, whatever was its origin or inspiration, certain it is 
that from some such meeting emanated the Edinburgh Review. 
Howsoever tame and circumscribed as well as circumscribing 
now, this periodical was bold and aspiring then. It attacked 
all the Kosa-Matilda novels and drowsy sermons of that day, 
with as much zeal as it has defended the equally sickening 
policy and emasculate measures of the Whigs since. At no 
period, perhaps, was British literature more degraded than at 
this epoch. Blair, Hume, SmoUet, Gibbon, ana others, whose 
genius it is customary now either to deride or denjr,* had dis- 
appeared from the scene ; and, — with the exception of a few 
bold writers of travel, like Bruce and Park, whose claims too 
were yet unappreciated, — no one had arisen to supply their 

¥lace with either close argument or manly sense, save perhaps 
homas Paine, whom bigotry, hypocrisy, and tyranny then 
attempted to destroy, though in strength of reason and in 
vigorous but untutored eloquence, he surpassed them all. This 
is said irrespective of his views on religion, the publication of 
which we always painfully regretted. It was against an ocean 
of dulness or an army of dunces, accordingly, that the new 
reviewers now placea themselves in array; and with little 
more than we should now consider the principles of indepen- 
dence and the exertion of common sense, their triumph was 
alike easy and secure. Intolerance, cant, and fanaticism shrank 
for a season under the vigorous wit of Smith ; almost every 
species of abuse, and many an authority really unassailable, 
was attacked by Brougham with the force of a sledge-hammer; 
while the fluent and ready, though often pert and sometimes 
conceited Jeffrey, enlivened ana enlightened all by his airy 
fancy flippancy, general rectitude, and invariable good taste. 

Being wholly independent of bookveuders, and a fierce 
assailant of the ti'ash they then poured forth, the review 
quickly rose Into notice ; and the ambition of Brougham 
mounting as he rose, he quickly determined on removing from 
the narrow field presented by the Scotch metropolis and seek- 
ing a wider range in London. It was, however, with no settled 
pnnciples that he first went there. On the contrary, a work 
on Colonial Policy, which he then published, though it is now 
almost forgotten, disclosed that he was ready to adopt almost 
any side ot politics ; and we fear, that had a good place been 



• The first of these illustrious writers has been especially derided by a Whig 
hireling, the editor of the London Spectator newspaper, and Archbishop Whately 
in his comparatiyely worthless and whoUy incredible treatises upon Logic and 
Rhetoric. 
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offered him by Lord Melville or Pitt, he would have espoused 
their cause as readily as he subsequently offered himself to 
Castlereagh and to Grey. But the former minister he 
had offended beyond hopes of pardon by the rebellious dis- 

S^ition which he was supposea to have communicated to 
undas's nephew, the witty and eloquent though homely 
Harry (afterwards Lord) Coclcbum,* who had the rare merit 
of remaining hostile and honest at a time when all the pa^ 
tronage of Scotland lay at his unscrupulous relative's feet 
Brougham consequently was not patronized by the puissant 
subaltern, and he was yet too obscure to have attracted the 
notice of the lofty Pitt. As a comparatively unfriended Scotch- 
man, he consequently took his place at the English bar, and 
long remained undistinguished fgr aught beyond his uncouth 
appearance, convivial habits, unscrupulous alacrity, and rough 
"devil-may-care" sort of address, until he obtained a seat m 
Parliament. 

He bought this distinction, of course, his limited paternal 
acres, and " articles " as well as influence in the " Ediriburgh^^^ 
supplying the means of purchase ; and we are not sure that it 
was in any degree a less honorable mode of entering the House 
of Commons than that corruption of a constituency which now 

Srevails. Having paid for the place, he was comparatively in- 
ependent, though expected to support the politics of the Whig 
patron who disposed of it, or " brought him in." He had thus 
only one master to serve, instead of a multitude, and the task was 
comparatively easy. Long, however, he might have remained 
unnoticed, and have continued in obscurity, but for a luckless 
criticism he wrote in the Edinburgh Review. 

Byron was his theme ; and he attacked the juvenile Lord 
with a coarseness wholly unwarranted, as well as a lack of cri- 
tical discernment almost unprecedented. The early poems of 
Byron, indeed, in no degree equalled in finish or in force those 
which he soon afterwardspoured out with such fervor and such 
fluency on the public. The very first of them, in fact — the 
verses written " On Leaving Newstead Abbey"— contained 
much tendeniess and elegance. Where do we find more of 
either than in the following lines : — 

"Shades of heroes, farewell I your descendant departing 
From the seat of his ancestors bids yon adien I 
Abroad or at home, yoar remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think npon glory and yon. 

* 
* Lord Gookbani, the intimate frioDd ond the biographer of Jeffrey. He 
was a lawyer of some eminence, and was appointed judge, and serred on the same 
beneh witn Jeffrey for many years, always maintaining his independenee of 
opinion, regardless of eonsequences to himself or to his friends. 
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ThoQgh a tear dim his eyes at the sad s^aratloo, 

Tis nature, not fear, ibat excites his regret; 
Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 

The fame of his fathers he ne'er can forget. 

That fame and that memory still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne'er will disgrace yoor renown ; 

Like yon will he live, or like you will he perish ; 
When decayed, may he mingle his dust with your own.*' 

Some of these lines, especially the last, bear marks of feeble- 
ness; but, considering that they proceeded from a youth of 
fifteen (they bear the date of 1803, and Byron was bom in 
1788), they merited a better reception than that accorded 
them by Brougham. With his coarsest horse-lau^h, he took 
up the book and excoriated it, or thought he had done so, by 
the repetition of some old vulgarities about " the ungraciousness 
of looking a ffift horse in the mouth." The attack was doubt- 
less instigated by the fact that the younc poet was a member 
of that peerage into the ranks of which Brougham himself 
afterwards so eagerly soaght admission — an admission fatal to 
his abilities and nis fame ; and it was probably prompted also 
by the circumstance that the work was dedicated to one of the 
most mouthing and insufferable of all peers — the Earl of Car- 
lisle — ^who was supposed to belong to the Tory ranks. But 
nothing could justify the asperity with which the juvenile pro- 
duction was treated. The attack outraged all the rules of criti- 
cism, and justified, in great measure, the remark of Pope, in a 
letter to Swift, that " the mob of critics are always disposed to 
appljr satire to those they envy for being above them." We 
are, indeed, aware of the danger arising from injudicious and 
undiscriminating critical admiration, especially on remember- 
ing the old remark by Le Sage, that, ^' when rashness ends in 
success, critics are silent." We have no sympathy with such 
trumpery and audacious dunces as those of the London Athe- 
ncBuniy who, often the most ignorant, and invariably the most 
pretentious of charlatans, still habitually have the effrontery 
and arrogance to affect superiority to every author they treat, 
and just as generally decry him unless he Belongs to their own 
clique. There is more danger, perhaps, from excessive lenity 
than undue severity. But still, taking all these considerations 
into mind, there is no doubt that Brougham, on the present 
occasion, committed an error equally unpardonable in point of 
feeling, truth, and good taste. The whole article was marked 
by vulgarity, rashness, and want of due examination. The 
lines we have quoted were especiallv selected for abuse, and 
the reviewer, in a tone of imagined triumph, expressed his 
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astonishment why, " if a youth of fifteen chose to perpetrate 
such verses, a youth of nineteen should publish them. The 
entire article was characterized by a tone of similar ribaldir ; 
and though now justly deemed equally flippant, superficial, ill- 
informed, and onensive, it was extolled by his own party as 
most crushing and triumphant at the moment. ^^ It was thrown 
off at a heat, or completed at a sitting, vaunted the astonished 
Whigs ; yet there is, perhaps, not a man connected with the 
modern press who does not produce a better article each day of 
his existence. 

Still, as we have remarked, it was expected to be most deci- 
sive and annihilating in its effects for the moment Each of 
the party, ignorant tnat Byron was of liberal tendencies, and 
more disposed to relv on Nature's inherent nobility than on 
any trumpery or parcnment creation, shouted out that a new 
Tory was crucified — that a young Lord was crushed. The sen- 
timent was ungenerous ; but the Whigs were never capable of 
generosity ; and, for the moment, success attended its baseness, 
very puny Whig adherent took up the insulting cause ; every 
petty Whig journal re-echoed the jeering cry. Jeffrey himself, 
whose correcter taste must have taught him that the assault 
was unwarranted, was induced to assume the responsibility of 
the article ; while Brougham, perhaps already ashamed oi his 
triumph, was in no haste to assert its paternity. 

A reaction came ; the public soon aiscemed the grossness of 
the attack ; and an assault so unfair and opposeci to all the 
higher dictates of criticism, had the effect ofarousing the out- 
raged poet, and producing the most vigorous satire in the lan- 
Siage. Within a period incredibly short, Byron retorted by 
e publication of " English Bards and Scotcn Reviewers," in 
which almost every one was elaborately assailed except his-own 
assailant. The Earl of Carlisle, who, supposing him crushed, 
had basely, though his guardian, deserted him, and every con- 

SHCuous member of either political party were attacked in the 
erceet terms. Moore ana Walter Scott were uniustifiably 
dragged into the quarrel ; though the poor little editor of the 
" Edinburgh," of course, came in for the principal shai*e of the 
abuse. The author of it all was the only one that compara- 
tively escaped. Byron seems at this period to have been igno- 
rant that l5rougham was the writer of the article, and conse- 
quently alluded to him only in brief and passing terms. The 
Imes, however, will long remain, the more especifuly as he seems 
at this early age to have discerned Brougham's tendency to 
rashness, and his proneness to commit blunders when under the 
impulse of his habitual arrogance and often overweening self- 
conceit ^^ Yet mark," he said, apostrophizing Jeffrey : — 
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*^ Tet mark one caution ere the next Review 
Spread its. light wings of saffiron and of bine ; 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, oanlinowers to kail." 

This was accompanied by a note which annoyed the reviewer 
infinitely more, intimating that Brougham had, in a recent 
article on Don Pedro de Oevallos, announced principles offen- 
sive to the citizens of Edinburgh — then the great seli-imagined 
oracles of criticism — and exhibited that tendency to political 
truckling for which he afterwards became remarkable. Byron, 
when he subsequently became whiggish himself, affected to 
deplore the publication of this work ; but it must be ever held 
in esteem as the most genuine expression of his feelings, and 
the most correct appreciation on the whole of the innumerable 
little nobodies on whom it treats, from 

** ninstrions Holland I hard would be his lot, 
His hirelings ii^entionM and himself forgot," 

or the present Marquis of Lansdown, 



down to 

or 

and that 



— — " Henby Petty at his back, 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack," 



«( Classic Hall AM, much renown^ for Greek," 
** Paltry Pillanb, who traduced his friend ;" 



" Gay Italia's luckless votary Laicbk, 

Who, as himself was damuM, then tried to danm." 



The next great occasion which brought Brougham promi- 
nently before the public produced him a triumph more untar- 
nished. In 1821 George the Fourth's provoked, though per- 
haps profligate, queen returned, from a luxurious exile on the 
continent of Europe, to assert her rights in England. There 
was no doubt of this unfortunate lady's wrongs, and there was 
just as little concerning her guilt. Originally destined for 
another, on whom she had bestowed her early affections, she 
was, in accordance with the provisions of the vile Eoyal Mar- 
riage Act, dragged from her liome in Germany and wedded to 
a stranger, also devoted to another, if not to several, from whose 
bed she was driven on the first morning, never to return. 
There can be no question that she was the victim of an infa- 
mous plot, devised by the Jerseys and other demireps of the 
Prince's court ; and in the first violation of the marriage vow, 
seemingly with Sir Sydney Smith, to which she resorted in 
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tuTD, she was taken under the protection of the Tories, just as 
readily as her cause was now espoused by the Whigs. But a 
change had taken place in the interval. The Prince of Widee 
then professed to oe a political adherent of Mr. Fox's party, 
agreeably to that policy in England which arrays the heir-ap- 
parent against the tiather, or in conformity with that expediency 
which prompts his seeming adoption oi popular measures, in 
order the more effectually to delude the credulous natives. 
At a later period, when he came into office with full powers as 
Beffent, he showed his inherent taste byespousing me policy 
erf me Tories, and abjuring that of the Whigs. Great, there- 
fore, was the indignation of the latter. l%ey assailed and 
covered with vituperation every act of the life of a man who 
seems to have been not a whit more sensual, and infinitely 
more refined, than others of his race, and perhaps all of his 
order. George the Fourth, in fact, appears to have possessed 
abilities superior to any other member of the House of Bruns- 
wick, and had the art, which few of them have, of concealing 
his gro^ness under an aspect of courtesy. He never, as in the 
instance of preceding ana subsequent sovereigns, offended those 
furound by coarseness of address, nor outraged their feelings by 
violence of deportment. He was unquestionably, like aU his 
family, intensely selfish, and there is little doubt that, like 
them, he was also grossly sensual ; but his faults arose in great 
measure from his position — ^his orifi:inal want of education ; and, 
however the claim be derided or denied him now, he was indu- 
bitably, so far as external appearance and elegance of address 
were concerned, entitled to tnat designation of " the first gen- 
tleman in Europe," on which he apparentljr set a value supe- 
rior to his crown. Had he adhered to Whig policy, there is 
little doubt this would have been unanimously accorded him ; 
and the populace, who then followed the dictates of that party, 
would have cheered him as heartily as they hissed him on the 
rare occasions when he made his appearance in public. But 
he had early found out the hoUowness of the Whigs, or was too 
indolent in 1812 to shake the Tories off, and hence the former 
hated him with a fervor as intense as that with which they 
flatter every living and submissive sovereign, and invariably 
make up for it by vituperating him when dead. The servility 
of the party is thus, they imagine, artfully concealed ; the pre- 
sent flattery, they suppose, is rendered more agreeable to liie 
actual recipient oy its contrast with the calumnies heaped on 
the preceding monarch, who is doubtless regarded by tne suc- 
cessor with feelings of envy or dislike. And, truth to say, the 
nation readily fails into the snare, as well as the adoption of a 
course equally servile and base ; the English being conspicu- 

6 
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0U8 above all others for their gross vociferations in favor of 
existing monarchy, and their still viler vituperation of departed 
royalty. 

jBut, chiefly in consequence of his own exclusiveness, the 
privacy in wnich he loved to dwell and luxuriate, with a few 
chosen associates, in the interior of his palace, the reluctance 
which he felt to present himself before a people whose vulffarity 
he detested and whose vileness he despised, but, above all, by 
the artifices of the Whigs, who at this period professed to be 
the " People's Friends," this feeling was in some degree now 
reversed, and the wretched bigot George the Third, though in- 
sane, being still alive, a due share of calumny was reserved for 
the prince who filled his place. Vituperation of the dead would 
have been considered complimentary to the living, though in 
fact George the Third, beinff hopelessly defunct, so far as men- 
tal powers were concerned, was already coming in for his 
own share of these slanders. The principles on which the Re- 
gent commenced his government were identical with those of 
the lunatic King. To praise the one was therefore not yet an 
act of ungraciousness to the other, any more than to abuse him 
was an ingenious refinement of flattery ; and as they could not 
well change their course immediately upon the poor mad and 
irresponsible sovereign's death, George the Fourth, on his acces- 
sion, found himself involved in a fierce tide of unpopularity. 

There can be little doubt, however, that, had ne not previ- 
ously cast them oflT with such utter contempt, the Whigs would 
have lauded and supported just as warmly as they now abused 
and assailed him. In the early part of tne century, when his 
conduct to his wife was not less gross than at present, they had 
shown as vigorous a disposition to denounce her as the saintly 
Percival then did to defend her ; and all her subsequent acts 
had been far more inconsistent with innocence. Of her guilt, 
in fact, no reasonable doubt could now be entertained. Yet 
Brougham's defence of her does him immortal honor. Her 
'Conduct had been justified by still greater and undenied licen- 
tiousness on the part of her husband, and there is every reason 
to believe it would have been pardoned, had she not insisted 
on returning home, and being crowned as Queen of England. 
Oeorge the Fourth, proud, like all his family, resisted this ; and, 
like them too, when his enmity was once aroused, he became 
equally vindictive and implacable. Had the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties which he now caused his ministry to bring in against 
»Qneen Caroline, been carried with anything like unanimity, 
he would doubtless have ordered her to be executed with just 
as little reluctance as did Henry the Eighth any of his nume- 
rous wives. But the efforts of Brougham and her counsel, 
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joined to the remonstrances of an excited and indignant people, 
prevented this catastrophe; and for many days the walls of the 
ancient palace of Westminster re-echoed evidence of guilt, but 
they also resounded with accents of almost superhuman elo- 

Suence. Copley here for the first time apostatized, and placed 
is republican energy and legal acumen at the disposal of 
arbitrary power ; the nobler and more stately, though less re- 
fined Denman was, more fortunately for his fame, enlisted on 
the victim's side : the keen analysing powers of Williams and 
many others, were now made conspicuous ; yet Brougham, it 
must be admitted even by his enemies, eclipsed them all. 
With the exception of the vigorous apostrophe of " Come forth, 
thou slanderer I" applied by Denman to the Duke of Clarence 
(subsequently William IV.) who had rendered himself active 
as a bnsyboay in the circulation and production of evidence, 
scarcely a trace of all that eloquence is now remembered, save 
Brougham's, which still resounds in the hearts of men. 

During many days he maintained an almost superhuman 
struggle before the tribunal of the English Peers, and the 
abilities he displayed in cross-examination were almost as con- 
spicuous as his eloquence. Only one thing was wanting to 
secure him lasting honor — and that was belief in the innocence 
of his client, or sincerity in the advocacy of her cause. But 
with the same want of good faith, and with his blundering im- 

Erudence which characterized him through life, all the while 
e was protesting so loudly and eloquently in behalf of his royal 
mistress by day, he was expressing his conviction of her guilt 
by night. This, however, being confined to the compotations 
of the party, did not transpire till afterwards ; nor did the fact 
of his secret application to Castlereagh for the Lisbon embassy, 
at the very moment when he was daily denouncing him in 
public, which was first divulged by the latter gentleman some 
twenty-five years subsequent to the trial of the <jueen. As is 
well known, the queen was acquitted ; the ministry, though 
the House of Lords had declared her guilty, being constrained 
to yield before the fierce outburst of popular indignation. 

Education, Eeform of the Law, ana Abolition of Slavery, 
were the next objects that occupied Brougham's attention. 
He had long, indeed, been eng^ed in the consideration of all 
three of these questions. All his efibrts, however, on the first 
of these questions were rendered nugatory, as all subsequent 
efforts have been, by the noxious intolerance prevalent in Eng- 
land, and the interested opposition of the English church. 
Churchman was opposed to Dissenter, Dissenter scowled upon 
Catholic : the former resisted any amelioration from which the 
episcopal service was excluded ; the second looked upon this 
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with loathing and abhorrence ; and the third naturally shrank 
from parties who, discordant on every other topic, cordially 
nnited in anathematizing both him ana his creed. To produce 
any improvement in this respect was conseauently beyond even 
the herculean power of Brougham ; and almost equally futile 
were his efforts to achieve a Seform of the Law. The cabinets 
and statutes of a thousand years hung around him ; prejudice, 
prerogative, and interest were anwed on the opposite side. 
All the bigoted feelings extant in England in favor of mere 
antiquity, all the efforts of the crown lawyers, ever eager to 
stretch the power of the throne to the uttermost, all the pas- 
sions of a powerful class whose pecuniary prospects depended 
on the retention of profitable abuses, were arrayed against 
him ; and his exertions consequently terminated in little more 
than the establishment of a few inferior or county courts, 
whose ignorance, costs, and pettifogging perplexities ultimately 
proved worse than the original disease. Brougham's speeches 
on these occasions, nevertheless, were magnificent. His ora- 
tion on the necessity for reform of the law, spoken in the 
House of Commons, and occupying many hours in delivery, 
almost exhausted the subject, and was one of the most splendid 
specimens of eloquence in the language. His exertions in be- 
half of the Negro, be^n at a much earlier period, were equally 
great ; and the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British colo- 
nies in 1834, ultimately attended these. 

Whatever excuse may be found for the early course of Lord 
Brougham on the subject of abolitionism within the British 
dominion, the absence of all experience relative to its destruc- 
tive influence on the moral ana social condition of the com- 
munitr effected by it, no apology can exist for the recent 
remarks of Lord !M!orpeth, a pupil of Lord Brou^am's, before 
the Leeds Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society. The following 

J notation clearly points out the characteristic traits of the 
emagogue: 

*^ In those days of his early canTass, to which he had alluded, he remem- 
bered that, animated by the reoollection that he was then aspiring to fill the 
seat which had been long occupied by William Wilberforce — Tappanse) — and 
farther animated by the actual presence and colleagueship of Henry Broug- 
ham, who was devoting his great talents (probably then at their highest pitch 
ofexoellenoe)tothi8 great cause, he called upon the men of Yorkshire by 
voice and vote to hasten the day when in the English colonial possessions the 
slaves should kneel down to thank heaven for its best blessing, and spring 
again from the ground without a chain and without a master. (Cheers.) In 
a very short period afterwards, and as liir. Oobbett said, principally in conse- 
quence of the 'fuss' that was made about it by the ^ crack-sknlrd ' county 
of York — (laugfater)--«t all events, however that might be, very soon after- 
wards, as fkr as British agency and British participation in this accursed pro- 
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perty was oonoerned, slayery reoeived its deftHi blow. Their own hands, 
thaoks to the Almighty goodness, were entirely clean. Even the very 
y(Hingest person had been startled by the maryelloas effects of electric coin- 
manication; and he asked them only to figure to themselves that^ by a chain 
of connexions and sympathies, even more to be relied on than the great 
Atlantic cable which still lay sobmerged at the bottom of the deep, they 
were, from the Town Hall of Leeds, wafting that night across the mighty 
oceAn to those rogged steeps once trod by the Pilgrim Fathers, to those wide 
plains where Washington nofarled the standard of independence, or (to pre- 
sent the exact reverse picture) to the rice swamp, the sugar plantation, and 
the slave mart, where the slave still toiled and bled and was sold afresh ; 
that they were wafting from this real land of libertv to the still existing homo 
of slaveiT, the accents of their sympathies with the abolitionists, their pity 
for the slave, their allegiance to the undying cause of freedom.*' 

That this talk was intended merely for "home consump- 
tion," is evident from the fact that Lord Morpeth is a man of 
sagacity and talent, and therefore knew that his oratorical 
flourishes were as devoid of truth as they were unjust towards 
the institutions of the United States. He knew, moreover, 
that in complimenting Lord Brougham on the su^ect of his 
triumphs in the interest of abolitionism, he offended the 
enlightened judgment of the civilized world, and falsified his- 
tory in an unpardonable degree, for no higher purpose than to 
attract the applause and to gain the approval of tne ignorant 
abolitionists of Yorkshire.* 

What a mournful response to those eloquent appeals in behalf 
of abolition is heard from the land that was once the home 
of contentment, happiness, and prosperity ? How the Broug- 
hams and Morpeths are rebuked by the crushing facts, known 
and acknowled^d by all who have visited these desolated 
islands, blighted by British abolition policy .f 

* " Allusion has been made to the distressed ooodition of Jamaica, and I saw that 
its diBtreas has not been exaggerated. » * * Your soil is confessed to be gene- 
rally ezceUent The weeds of your public roads are the ornamental plants of our 
green-hooses and hot-houses ; your very wilds are orehards. The g^randeur of 
your mountains is qualified only by the soft charms of their vegetation ; and the 
beauty of nature has transformed your rooky clififs into hanging-gardens. Tour 
isle has a central position in the ocean, as if to receive and to £spense the riches 
of the earth.* * * Ton haye peace, fertility, health— all the usual guarantees of 
national well-being— and yet your leading uunilies are disappearing; your statelv 
mansions are falling into decay ; your loyely estates are thrown up, and men s 
hearts are everywhere failing them for fear, as if war, or (amine, or pestilence, 
desolated your borders."— -/^«eA of Rev, Dr, King, of Glasgow, Scotland, deli- 
yered at Kingston, Jamaica. 

j '* In going to plantation establishments that had evidently been once splendid 
buildings, where there had been a great outlay of capital on a grand scale, you 
find the roo& tumbling in, the plac^ deserte<i, nobody in them, grass growing in 
the rooms, and perhaps rats and snakes in those very rooms ; and a deserted, melan- 
eholy appearance that certainly goes to one's heart to yiew."* — Testimonyof CapL 
0. B. HamUUm^ of the Boyal Navy, taken before a Committee of the Hjouse of 
Commons in 185S, appointed to inquire into the condition of Jamaica, and into 
the effect olt emancipation upon the interests of the island. 
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But in presenting this measure of abolition, Lord Broug- 
ham imitated our American abolitionists in regard to pecuniary 
aid ; and it was remarked of him, that, like another British 
official, he would give his talk, but never his money in the 
service. The Eight Honorable James Moncrieff, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, to whom we allude, it has been observed, is 
remarkably sedulous in attendance at public meetings until the 
subscription roll is handed round ; and Brougham was gene- 
rally found to be absent when the plate, hat, or "black bag"* 
was produced. A remarkable instance of this, when the 
slavery question was being discussed, covered him with ridi- 
cule. BLis lordship, now elevated to the House of Peers, had 
lately been lukewarm in the cause. A deputation accordingly 
waited on him to express a hope that he had not forgotten me 
negro. "Forget himl" exclaimed the peer, "when I foi^t 
him, may my right hand forget its cunning I" and forthwith 
swinging his remarkably lengthy arm, and lashing himself 
seemingly into a tempest of eloquence, he stalked and talked 
most vehemently in front of the deputation, in his own house, 
for upwards of half an hour. At the end of this period, he 
burst out of the apartment apparently overcome by emotion ; 
and the deputation doubted not that he had retired into hia 
adjoining library for the purpose of writing a handsome check 
or doucewr, A quarter of an hour they waited, and waited 
in vain : another quarter elapsed, and the patience of the mem- 
bers was exhausted. Hinging the bell at last, they requested 
tibe responding servant to intimate that they awaited his lord- 
ship's reply ; and received the flattering answer that his lord- 
ship had quitted the house half an hour before, laughing as he 
departed. 

Brougham had now been elevated to the Peerage under the 
title of " Baron Brougham and Yavx^'* on the accession of the 
Whigs to office in 1830. The latter part of the title, which he 
professed to consider historic, exposed him to considerable 
ridicule. It was a title which he alleged had formerly been 
borne by his family, and while some oi his friends expressed 
surprise that he should thus show partiality for aristocracy, his 
foes — a large number of whom he had now provoked by his 
petulance— nesitated not to pun upon it and pronounce him 
all Yax etjpreterea nihil (" talk and nothing else''). The Whigs, 

* The reader of modern times may not be aware of the faot that it was the 
early custom, in making coUections, to extend, under the face of each attendant, 
on occasions like the one here referred to, a black bag, small size, attached to a 
long pole. In this bag the donor could place his contribution without any one 
obserring the amount deposited. When the coUectiens were made in this man- 
ner. Brougham would remain. 
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in fact, had bestowed on him the Chancellorship with reluc- 
tance. Aware of his flightiness and his comparative legal 
i^orance, they had proposed at first making him merely 
Attorney-General ; but his position as member for Yorkshire, 
to which he had lately been elevated, was so commanding, and 
their own so precarious, that they were constrained to acquiesce 
in his demand for "the woolsack or nothing." He soon, 
however, had reason to regret the change. His want of legal 
knowledge in a short time became painfully evident, and the 
means wnich he adopted to conceal it exposed him to the most 
humiliating retorts. For some time, in truth, he acted as the 
Thersites or Billingsgate of the House of Peers, as well as the 
Court of Chancery, and in both encountered hits hard as his 
own. It was now that the Marquis of Londonderry, a pomp- 
ous but good-natured Irish Peer, whom he especially selected 
for abuse, first hinted and then divulged the extraordinary 
ambassadorial application previously mme to his brother Cas- 
tlereagh ; and to which we referred m speaking of his advocacy 
of the Queen. Sir Edward Sugden, an eminent lawyer, on whose 
name he made the vile pun of associating it with a bug, also 
retorted in terms more withering still. "If," said he, "his 
lordship only knew a little of law, he would know a little of 
everything." Lord Brougham's influence in the House of Lords 
was consequently soon wholly lost ; and when, to recover it, he 
passed to the opposite extreme of excessive obsequiousness, he 
only exposed himself to additional ridicule. A splendid speech 
from him on the necessity for Parliamentary Reform was 
utterly marred by his suddenly dropping on his knees at the 
end of it and " entreating their Lordships to pass this bill." 
The magnificent allusion which he had made to " The Sybil," a 
popular demand, "darkening their doors no longer," but a 
short time before, was wholly lost ; just as completely as his 
declaration, a few yeare previously at an Edinburgh dinner, that 
" his hands were clean," had been contradicted by the evident 
fiwjt of their non-ablution for a fortnight.* William the Fourth, 
moreover, a testy old man, was soon annoyed by his excessive 
familiarity, and talking about the " settlement of matters over 
a bottle," or " writing him by that evening's post ;" and when 
Brougham, at last, setting out on a reactionary tour to arrest 
the march of that Reform for which he had all his life professed 
to contend, exposed himself to the blighting contempt of 
O'Connell, all was over. The great agitator, whom he had pre- 
viously caused to be denounced in a speech from the throne. 



* Some one derisiyely remarked on this occasion, " Put on jer gloyes.*' 
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derisively remarked, that '^ like a mad dog he was dragging the 
mace through the country at his heels ;" and Bro ugh am nim- 
self, when the king shortly afterwards ejected the Whigs from 
office, having rashly written a letter to the Times, London 
newspaper, declaring that " the Queen had done it all," was 
afterwards excluded from the ministry. 

That print, which had previously been his tool, though 
evidently oflfended by his arrogance, quickly turned upon 
him. A number of other journals, whose conductors he had in 
like manner insulted, followed its example ; and in an incredi- 
bly short period there was witnessed one of the most extraor- 
dinary evidences of the powers of the press recorded in recent 
times. Under the fierce diatribes with which he was daily 
assailed, all Brougham's efforts in behalf of freedom, education, 
law and Parliamentary Reform, the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities, and countless other acts, were wholly forgotten ; his 
very eloquence and sarcasm, keenness and vigor, were arrayed 
against him ; and to the astonishment of the world, hj the 
efforts of a few obscure persons, and in comparison to himself 
mere pigmies, was crushed a man who but a few weeks before 
had stooa seemingly firm and immovable, as one of the prime- 
val rocks. 

With this terminated, at least for a time, the olBScial career 
of Brougham, scarcely exceeding four years in all. When he 
eventually reappeared from the deep seclusion of his paternal 
seat, it was evident to all that, though the outward bodily 
aspect of the man had not materially deteriorated, the internal, 
mental power was greatly changed. His Lordship, in fact, had 
improved in external appearance, and, what struck: the public 
as strange, he now appeared almost as a dandy, whereas, 
formerly, he had been aistinguished by the slovenliness of his 
dress. He had improved in other respects too, for he now was 
most cleanly and abstemious in his nabits, decked out in the 
sprucest of beavers, neatest of neckties, and smartest of nan- 
keens, instead of the extraordinary old hat, soiled table cloth 
and shepherd's tartan ^inexpressibles," which he used to wear 
— three pair of which, he was said to have purchased on his 
accession to office four years previously, and have retained in 
daily use ever since. He had also, moreover, become an espe- 
cial cavaliere of the fair sex, to whom, before, he had been 
aught but polite. But it was really strange to see him escort- 
ing gay and fashionable females into the House of Peers, or 
mdcmghis own appearance in it conspicuously eating a biscuit 
Those who had witnessed the days of tne bold Harry Brougham, 
when, with his bottles of mulled claret, and a plentiful allow- 
ance of brandy poured out into a punch bowl before him, from 
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which he ladled ont that eloquence with which he was accn&- 
tomed to lash or excoriate mother church before a Yorkshire 
ju^, saw that it was a great change indeed. 

His oratorical powers were impaired in an eqnal degree. 
The extraordinary volubility and flaency remained ; but the 
rigOTj the consistency, the strength, had fled. Unless when he 
alliided to his old courtly chief. Lord Melbourne, who had 
passed him over unheeded, and now sat smiling derisively 
upon him, even all his old personality, or powers of vitupera- 
tion and sarcasm, had disappeared ; and ne now ventured to 
allude to the complacent premier, stuttering orator, contemp- 
tible statesman, and far inferior man, only as one celebrated 
for his *' glazing airs." Inferior daws, too, could peck at him, 
and fiercely resent even the most trivial of his allusions. Con- 
spicuous among these was a Mr. Thomas Slin^by Dukoombb, a 
profligate and wholly unprincipled aristocratic rotiiy who had 
shammed democracy to such an extent that he undoubtedly 
may lay claim to naving originated the American term of 
buncombe (or synonyme for humbug), and who formerly would 
not have dared even to raise a chirrup in Brougham's presence. 
This brazen knave not only attacked him in public, with a view 
then to secure a little surreptitious popularity, but from his 
place in the House of Commons, to which he had sought entry 
only to obtain immunity from his creditors, spoke of him as a 
^' clown who in another house might be seen standing some- 
times upon his feet, but oftener on his head." Brougham of 
course, fallen though he was, disdained to reply; yet there 
was truth in his vulgar assailant's remarks, and the oldest per- 
sonal foes of the ex-chancellor, while witnessing his daily inco- 
herencies and inconsistencies, were obliged to admit, with 
expressions of compassion and regret, that there was ground 
for this last and vilest of all degrading assaults — an assault 
from a fashionable and tinselled moth such as Duncombe. 

But it would be equally harsh and unfair to judge of Henry 
Brougham in his best days from these failing efforts of the 
unhappy Lord in his declining years. When he formerly 
stood in the House of Commons opposed to Canning, Castle- 
reagh, and Peel, then the world had a man before it. The 
two latter of these scarcely ever ventured to rise without 
trembling in his presence. Peel was positively mute and 
invariably shrank affhast. Even the polished and ** cold- 
blooded '' Castlereagh, despite his aristocratic hauteur and 
affected nonchalance^ writhed under the sarcasm and ridicule 
in which his wretched oratory and infelicitous figures were 
held up to universal laughter and derision by Brougham. 
But it was with the first, a man in all respects equal, and in 
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some superior to himself, that these memorable intellectual 
contests arose, the words and fame of which still survive. It 
is diflScult to say which of the two on these occasions was the 
original assailant. Brougham in his best days, and when 
known as the slashing " Harry Brougham," was always ready 
for an encounter, and pulled up his belt at the slightest ap- 
pearance of a foe. Canning was no less aggressive, and it 
was a matter of notoriety that, how amiable might be his 
temperament in private life, he never during three-fourths of 
his parliamentary existence made a speech in public without 
at the same time creating a foe. His wit was deadly, not less 
than Brougham's invective was overwhelming ; and when two 
such formidable champions came in conflict, it was a veritable 
combat of giants. Gathering up, on one of these remarkable 
occasions, instances of political tergiversation from all quarters 
of the world, and actually searching all time and creation for 
examples of apostasy. Brougham — after beating about the 
ground so long that his audience positively wondered what he 
was about — suddenly aggregated them into one tremendous 
whole, and concentrating himself for an almost superhuman 
spring, hurled them at Canning's head with the force of an 
avalanche, and the exclamation, " I%ou art the man P^ Can- 
ning, for almost the first time in his life, was thrown off his 
ffuard, and completely lost his temper, "ii is false P^ was all 
3iat he could for the moment reply ; but subsequently, it must 
be owned, he paid off Brougham in his own coin. Brougham, 
it must be remembered, was remarkablv discursive. " It does 
happen," retorted Canning, " that the honorable and learned 
gentleman, being not unirequently a speaker in this House, 
nor very concise in his speeches, and touching occasionally, as 
he proceeds, on almost every subject within the range of his 
imagination, as well as making some observations on the mat- 
ter m hand — ^and having at different periods proposed and 
supported every innovation of which the law or the constitu- 
tion of this country is susceptible — it is inipossible to innovate 
without appearing to borrow from him. Either, therefore, we 
must remain for ever absolutely locked-up as in a northern 
winter, or we must break our way out by some mode already 
suggested by the honorable and learned gentleman, and then 
he cries out, ' Ah, I was there before you! That's what I told 
you to do ; but as you would not do it then, you have the right 
to do it now.' In Queen Anne's reign, there lived a very sage 
and able critic, named Dennis, who m his old age was the prey 
of a strange fancy, that he had himself written all the good 
things in all the good plays that were acted. Every good pas- 
sage he met with in any author he insisted was his own. * It's 
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none of his,' Dennis would always say ; * no, it's mine !' He 
went one day to see a new tragedy. Nothing particularly 
good to his taste occurred, till a scene in whicl^ a great storm 
was represented. As soon as he heard the thunder rolling 
over his head, he exclaimed, ^That's my thunder 1' So it is 
with the honorable gentleman ; it's all his thunder. It will 
henceforth be impossible to confer any boon, or make any 
innovation, but he will claim it as his thunder." 

Playful banter, or rather polished wit, such as this, while it 
convulsed the British legisl^ure with laughter — in fact, in 
these few remarks. Canning disclosed the whole secret of 
Brougham's eloquence — it was the very essence or epitome of 
criticism upon it. Brougham's speeches ranged all creation, 
all space, all time. There was scarcely an image, or incident, 
or allusion which he could not contrive to dovetail into any 
one of his orations ; and however distant, or irrelevant, or in- 
appropriate it might at first appear, it was really in the end so 
artfully and judiciously blenaed as to appear but part of one 
great harmonious whole. Parenthesis thus followed within 
parenthesis-r^sircumlocution led to circumlocution — convolu- 
tion induced convolution — and seeming involvement gave rise 
to apparently inextricable involvement ; but suddenly, by one 
tahsmanic touch or herculean effort, he gave light and vigor 
,and consistency to the whole ; and, however confused and un- 
connected the previous seemingly endless digressions might 
have been, all eventually were clear, and not one appeared 
misplaced. It might sometimes have been tiresome to read ; 
it might be tedious to listen to sentences, each of which per- 
haps extended over a page of closely-printed matter, or occu- 
pied ten or fifteen minutes in delivery ; but the reader's atten- 
tion was invariably kept on the stretch to the last ; and with 
an audience, though their patience was sometimes sorely tried, 
such startling, brilliant, and unexpected eloquence was still 
more successtul. Each of Brougham's hearers, in fact, felt like 
the sailor who had gone to witness some mountebank's per- 
formance, and been accidentally blown up by the explosion of 
a keg of gunpowder on the occasion, but, escaping unhurt, 
supposed it to be only a regular part of the entertainment, and 
" shivering his timbers," as well as hitching up his trowsers, 

exclaimed : " my eyes ! what'U the fellow do next !" 

" What will he say next ?" was the invariable thought passing 
through the hearer's mind. 

Lord Brougham has enjoyed the singular advantage of having 
had his portrait posthumously drawn. In 1841, having escaped 
some trifling accident when travelling in a post-chaise with a 
petty mountebank named Leader, who then misrepresented 
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the city of "Westminster, it unfortunately occurred to his Lord- 
ship that he might then see a little of himself as posterity would 
«ee him ; and,«to obtain the teinpting delineation, he unluckily 
announced himself as killed. The device was more ingenious 
than worthy, and in the end it proved to be neither agreeable 
nor prudent. Most of tlie London morning papers, followed 
by a majority of the British press, instantly poured forth com- 
mendatory biographies and notices in his favor, the feelings of 
the writers being evidently aroused by the reflection tliat a 
vulgar accident nad thus suddenly withdrawn from amongst 
them a man who had once occupied a space so bright, and 
friends and foes alike uniting to view him with respect, now 
that he was supposed to be invested with all the sanctity of the 
shroud. His old ally, the Times journal, alone stood silent. 
It incurred the imputation of being cold-blooded, cruel, and 
vindictive to one who had once served it well, though latterly 
an opponent. But with whatever justice such terms may l>e 
applied to it in ordinary circumstances, its course on the present 
occasion proved to be equally judicious and right. It knew, 
and, from old experience, it suspected its man- When a post 
or two subsequently brought the true intelligence, and exposed 
the unworthy device in due order, it accordingly opened npon 
him with a battery infinitely more formidable than compli- 
mentary, and exposed the opposite side of the portraiture not 
as he himself should have wisned to witness it, but as posterity 
in other circumstances might feel inclined to view it, and as 
the puissant ioumal now chose to see it 

We shall imitate neither in the excess of praise or abuse. 
Lord Brougham is undoubtedly an extraordinary man — a 
man of great talents, vast acquisitions, almost inexhaustible 
powers of labor and endurance, but no solidity, no stability, no 

Senius. Eccentric to the verge of recklessness, so irregular in 
is course and uncertain in his disposition that no reliance 
whatever was to be placed in him, his great inherent abilities 
were constantly sacrified to his vanity, his insatiable love of 
applause, his selfishness, his jealousy, and, we regret to add, 
ins utter insincerity. His sympathies, if he had any, never 
seem to have been cordially enlisted in anjr cause. Though 
cold and affected, he was passionate and irritable ; careless 
alike of the public welfare and of private feeling ; using the 
people merely as a stepping-stone, and ready at any moment 
to sacrifice all to his own inordinate conceit or passion for 
ostentation. No moderation marked his judgment, no per- 
sistence distinguished his course ; passionate, pugnacious, and 
onconciliatory, he was ready at all times to yield up an old 
friend or a momentous cause for the slightest gratincation of 
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momeDtary pique or passing effect. Though headlong and in vari* 
ably mlnerable himself, no one was thus more frequent in im- 
puting the CTOssest of motives to others, and few could be so uncha- 
ritable in uie judffments they pronounced, or the accusations 
thejr dealt in, with the riew of more effectually proclaiming 
their own superiority or immaculate virtue. Loose in his state^ 
ments, and exaggerating in his speech, he was utterly unfit to 
lead a ^eat party or conduct a lofty struggle ; was a rash and 
injudicious partisan at best, and ultimately involved in ridicule 
every cause he espoused. All these characteristics, though 
long inspected, remained for years unknown, save to the dis- 
criininating few. 

All his early efforts in favor of educational reform and other 
ameliorations, were forgotten in his after years, and he waa 
known only as a renegade by his own partjr, or held up as a 
scarecrow by his new adherents, while Canning had in early 
life stigmatized him as an ally whose friendship was more for- 
midable than his hostility, and Lockhart, at a more recent 
?eriod, denounced him as an invariable charlatan ; but the 
dries claimed him as their own, and after exhibiting a youth 
full of promise, a maturity teeming with protestations for 
liberty, ne signalized his age bv virulent hatred to European 
freedom. "Wnen he abandoned his lofty position as member 
for Yorkshire, and vaulted into the doubtful elevation of Chan- 
cellor of England, these traits in his charcter became more 
conspicuous still. In the House of Lords he prejudiced every 
measure he advocated, converting ordinary opponents into im- 

Elacable enemies ; and when sitting in the Court of Chancery 
e dealt out decisions as if he had been shovelling dust — the 
rapidity of his movements and inconsiderateness ot his judg- 
ments rendering equity, as dispensed by him, almost as worth- 
less. One had but to see him as a Judge, to be convinced with 
how little dignity the bench may be filled : and to look on him 
as a minister, to prove to the world with now little judgment 
office may be administered. 

But Lord Brougham has also claims to be considered as a 
man of science and an author, and these, it affords us pleasure 
to state, are of a superior order. He has, indeed, been accused 
of being but a smatterer in science, and is undoubtedly far 
more pretentious than profound. But his acquirements, though 
superficial, are wide and e xt e n s iv e v *»d without entering into 
the debatable ground whether it be better that a man be deeply 
versed in one science than have a general knowledge of many, 
it may at least be conceded that he who has taken the trouble 
of acquii-ing this general knowledge is entitled to praise. 
Brougham's pretensions to be considered a profound man of 
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science are not well sustained, and this was quickly discovered 
by any one versed in any of its divisions, who chanced to come 
in contact with his preposterous assumptions. Touch him on 
chemistry^ and he became exceedinfflv discursive ; try him on 
anatomy, and he forthwith launched mto some vague genera- 
lities ; take him on a more affectedly favorite topic, mathe- 
matics, and he immediately began to talk about the lower 
calculus ; speak to him of astronomy or light, the subject of 
his highest pretensions, and instantly he would attempt to 
escape by uttering some unintelligible jargon about the "Milky 
Way." All this was obvious to any one skilled in any of these 
topics ; but still Brougham's practice as a nisi privs advocate 
had given him a general knowledge of many multifarious ob- 
jects ; and from his habits as a reviewer, or as a peruser of 
reviews, he obtained a knowledge equally various and vast. 
As a literary man, he does not reach high, though his scientific 
treatises and discourses on moral as well as natural philosophy, 
and his characters of illustrious statesmen, indicate a fair de- 
gree of talent Eveiy topic treated by him involved a vast 
number of digressions, and a still greater infinitude of hypo- 
theses. Still we are not sure that these characters, though 
much less pretentious in their style, and ushered into the world 
with no unseemly charlatanism, will not be ultimately preferred 
as more reliable to the ambitious displays of Macaulay. 

The personal appearance of Lord Brougham was command- 
ing. Ihose acquamted with him will remember his tall figure, 
his deep thick-set eyes, his lowering hair, and gloomy, though 
passably lofty brow, and his lon^, upturned, and pecubar 
nose. But neither chisel nor pencil could convey the slight- 
est idea of his incessant restlessness, nor in the midst of 
all his affected gaiety, can any pen present the faintest por- 
traiture of the countenance of a man whose unsatisfied ambi- 
tion weighing within his breast, imprints upon his face indelible 
marks of disappointment and regret, x et Lord Brou^am's 
expression is the common expression of inordinately ambitious 
politicians. 
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9iogra]rbtcaI dkdc^ti. 
HON. DELAZON SMITH, 

8ENAT0B IN 00N0BE8S FROM THE BTATB OF OREGON. 



The fourteenth day of February last past was a proud and 
joyous day to all those citizens who were congregated at the 
Capital of the Nation, who have faith in the capacity of our 
Federal Constitution for indefinite expansion, conndence in the 
capacity of man for self-government, and hope in the perpe- 
tuity oi our free institutions. On that day the galleries of the 
new National Senate Chamber were crowded to their utmost 
capacity to witness the imposing ceremony of administering 
the oath of oflSce to the two Senators from the new and distant 
State of Oregon. 

The political antecedents of the Senators, whom the people 
of Oregon have chosen to represent the sovereignty of their 
new State, affords a pleasing assurance that the Pacific Slope 
is destined, in the good providence of Heaven, to contribute 
largely to bind the North American States together, and hold 
them to the Constitution and the Union, with cords irrefraga- 
blyfirm. 

The States on the shores of the Pacific are beyond the reach 
of the fell spirit of fanaticism and disunion. Their people will 

frapple the Constitution and the Union, and hold them as with 
ooKs of steel. They are as free as the Tiinds and as the 
waves that break upon their rock-bound coast, and as firm as 
their own snow-capped mountains. It is this conviction — the 
conviction that Oregon brings with her into the sisterhood of 
States a conservative spirit of patriotism and devotion to the 
Constitution, and the integrity and perpetuity of the union of 
these States — that caused such universal rejoicing in the Atlan- 
tic States upon the occasion of her admission. 

How wonderful the growth of the United States! It is 
almost impossible to realize tlie fact that Oregon constitutes 
the thirty-thvrd State of this Union, and the twentieth admit- 
ted since the adoption of the Constitution, thus practically 
confirming the national boast, that we possess an "Ocean- 
bound Bepublic," and that it is not a mere poet's license 
which aflSrms that — 

** Westward the star of empire takes its way." 
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Another star — ^a bright particular north-western star — ^has ta- 
ken its place in thegrana galaxy — been emblazoned upon the 
national ensign ! The elder sisters of the Republic salute that 
star, and striking hands with the democratic, conservative, and 
patriotic people of distant Oregon, bid them a hearty, cordial 
welcome mto the Union. 

In the May number of the Review of 1858 appeared a some- 
what lengthy biographical sketch of Gen. Lane, one of the Ore- 
§on Senators, whom we regard as standing in the front rank of 
emocratic statesmen of the day. In the present number it is 
proposed to speak of his colleague — the Hon. Delazon Smeih, 
— and thus minister to the gratification of a very natural and 
laudable solicitude existing m the public mind to learn more of 
the origin and previous history of those who succeed to the 
occupancy of seats in the Senate of the United States. 

The progenitors of the subject of this sketch were among the 
ver^ earliest settlers of New England. Captain Jonathan 
Smith, the grandfather of Delazon, — as was his father — was 
born in the colony of Rhode Island. Captain Smith was com- 
missioned a captain in the war of the Revolution, and per- 
formed signal and important services from the inception of the 
war at Bunker's Hill until the final victory at Yorktown. 
From the "Memoir," recently published, of the late Rev. 
Stephen R. Smith, who was the nephew of Capt. Smith, we 
mate the following quotation : — 

'*My father^B family^ or, rather, that of my grandfather on my Other's 
dde, was, by intermamage and common ancestry, intimatelv connected with 
several of the prominent families of the State of Rhode Island. The Hop- 
kinses, Wilkinsons, and Harrises, and others in the vicinity of Providence, 
were near relatives. Among these, the Stephen Hopkins, whose name 
appears among the signers of Uie Declaration of Independence, I have always 
miderstood was coosin-german of my grandfather. 

** The children of my grandfather, John Smith, of Sdtaate, B. I., were six 
sons and one daaghter, namely, Richard, Joseph. Jonathan, Oziel, Thomas, 
Hope, and Sarah. The sons were, in their several spheres, distinguished for 
their devotion to the case of national freedom. Richard, the eldest, was a 
sabaltem in one of the New England regiments, daring one or two of the 
campaigns of what is known as the French War^ and which terminated in 
the capture of Quebec, and the cession of Oanada to Great Britain. Joseph, 
though never in, the regular service, was one of those Green Mountain Boys 
who stormed the breastwork in the battle of Bennington, and had charge of 
the prisoners; while his son, a lad of only fifteen years, fought in the second 
battle, oa the same day. Jonathan (the grandfather of Delazon), with a 
lieutenant's commission, on hearing of the battle at Lexington, marched im- 
mediately, with his company, to Cambridge ; was several years in the con- 
tinental service, and lived to a very advanced age in the emoyment of his 
ooantry's bounj^. Thomas declined a commission, and entered the service as 
a volunteer. He was killed at the bridge in Springfield, N. J. Oapt. Ohiey, 
of the Rhode Island line, has given, in his own memoir, an interesting account 
of his feelings and fears when left to guard the bridge where he lost his life* 
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Oilel, tiMMttJi devoted to the cftose of liberty, was emphatioally % man of 
peaoe ; an^ though occasionally called oat» for short periods of service, it is 
not inown that he ever remained longer than immediate dntj required.'* 

Hie maternal grandfather of Delazon was Joseph Briggs, 
Esq., a native of Masaachusetts, and at the time of the revoia- 
tion, a citizen of Vermont He was also a captain in the war 
of independence ; he particularly distinguished himself in the 
battles of Bunker's Hiil, Bennington, Saratoga, and Monmoutli, 
and was present at the surrender of Bur^yne. On one occa- 
sion, in tne midst of battle, his superior officer having deserted 
the American standard and sought protection under the British 
banner, Oapt Briggs moved gallantly forward to the command, 
rallied the dismayed and panic-stricken men, charged the 
enemy boldly and courageously, and turned the tide ot battle, 
achieving a victory at a moment when defeat seemed inevi- 
table. At the close of the war he returned to his home, and 
resumed the peaceful pursuits of private life, covered with 
honorable scars, and content with the consciousness of duties 
well performed, and rejoicing in the blessings of an honorable 
peace and the unquestioned freedom of his country. 

Hms may the younc Senator point with pride to his ances- 
tors and to his country^s record, which establishes the fact that 
he descends from ^^Jigktmg &tockP Indeed, efoery battle-field, 
where a foreign foe has been met, and resisted by American 
arms, has been wet with the blood of his kindred. One brother 
offered himself, and was sacrificed upon the altar of his country 
durini; the war with Mexico. 

Debzon Smith was the fourth son of Archibald Smith, and 
was bom in the village of New Berlin, in the county of Che- 
nango, and State of New York, on the 5th of October, 1816. 
His father was an humble mechanic, in moderate circum- 
stances. His mother was a woman of extraordinary intellectual 
powers, and of remarkable excellence of character and disposi- 
tion — ^universally esteemed as a womanly perfection of nature's 
noblest handiwork. She died in the year 1826, leaving five 
surviving sons, of tender age, to rely, at the very commence- 
ment of life, mainly upon their own individual, native, inhe- 
rent energy for success in the great battle of life. 

In the year 1831, when but fifteen years of age, Delazon, 
provided with but a small bundle of clothing, which he carried 
under his arm, and almost penniless, started for " the West." 
After a temporary residence of two or three years in Western 
New York, with an elder brother, who had preceded him — and 
where he soaght, and to a limited extent obtained, the facili- 
ties of education — ^he renewed his iourney wesi/woflrd. Having 
heard that there was a Manual-labor College in Ohio, where 

6 
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indigent yonng men could obtain an education, and meet their 
current expenses by the daily labor of their hands, young Smith 
lost no time in mating his way to that institution. He arrived 
at Oherlm in the sprinj? of 1834, where he remained two years 
as a student of the " Collegiate Institute,'* when he withdrew 
because of his refusal to acquiesce in the practice which then, 
as now, prevailed, of enticing away, harboring, secreting, and 
running north, on the "under-ground railroad," slaves from 
the Southern States, and because he was disgusted with the 
fanaticism and " free-neffro eauality " doctrines which generally 
obtained in that hot-bed of abolitionism. 

On leaving Oberlin the young student repaired to the citv 
of Cleveland, where he published a large edition of a smaU 
work entitled " OherUn unmasked /" and it is a significant 
and somewhat remarkable fact, that, even at that early period 
in the history of anti-slavery agitation, he not only exposed 
the facts in regard to the wrongs and outrages of those who 
were then actually engaged in " spiriting away" negroes from 
their masters, and otherwise nlayinff the part of political incen- 
diaries, by interfering with tne rights and property of citizens 
of other States ; but he actually depicted and poiilWd to, as 
with the ken of a prophet, the very state of things as they now 
exist. 

Having arrived in Cleveland, and having resolved upon 
the study and practice of the law, Mr. Smith at once entered 
his name as a student in the office of a prominent attorney of 
that city. In the meantime he contributed much to the co- 
lumns of the newspaper press, and frequently became involved 
in polemic controversies on the subjects of religion and politics. 

In the spring of 1838 Mr. Smith received a flattering invita- 
tion from an association of appreciative gentlemen to return to 
the city of Rochester, in his native State, for the purpose of 
establishing a newspaper to be called the " ^ew York Watch- 
TJMjmP This invitation he accepted, and edited the " Watch- 
man^^ for a period of about two years, in the meanwhile con- 
tinuing the study of the law. 

In the memorable campaign of 1840, Mr. Smith edited and 
published a very able, spirited, and influential democratic 
campaign paper, entitled the ^^True Jeffersonian^'^ His maiden 
political speeches, delivered to large and promiscuous audiences, 
w^ere made in the Presidential contest of 1836, and thou^ he 
had taken an active and prominent part in the New York 
State elections of 1838, yet it was not until the campaign of 
1840, that his extraordinary abilities as a political, or " stump" 
•speaker became generally known. During that excited and 
bitter contest, under the banner of Van Buren and Johnson, 
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he did moTe than a soldier's duty — ^he performed herculean 
labor. In addition to sustaining his ^^True Jeffersonian^^ with 
marked and acknowledged ability, he canvassed with great 
success through the States of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
etc., scarcely taking time for necessary refreshment and sleep. 

After the close of the campaign of 1840, Mr. Smith esta- 
blished a daily paper called the ^^ Western Herald^^^ but owing, 
in part, to the tnen utter prostration of the Democratic party, 
he discontinued it, and soon after — in the fall of 1841 — ^returned 
to Ohio, aud located in the city of Dayton, where he at once 
established a Democratic newspaper, which he named the 
^^ Western Empi/re^^ and which became, and continues to 
this day, the leading Democratic paper in that section of the 
State. 

When the then chief magistrate of the nation vetoed the 
congressionsU bills re-chartering a Kational Bank, etc., and 
after Mr. Tyler's policy had become essentially Democratic, 
Mr. Smith, as the editor of the ^^Empire^^ and as a Democratic 
orator, gave to the executive and his administration a prompt, 
generous, and able support. 

In 1843, a diflFerence of opinion arose between Mr. Smith 
and some of his partisan friends and associates, in reference to 
the propriety and policy of his defence and support of certain 
measures of Mr. Tyler's administration, which eventuated in 
the voluntary withdrawal of Mr. Smith as editor of the "jEW 
jnr^." Soon afterwards, however, he established another paper 
called the ^^Miamiany^ in the same city. 

Prior to the Baltimore Convention of 1844, Mr, Smith de- 
clared his preference for, and hoisted the name of Gen. Lewis 
Cass for the Presidency ; in tlie meantime insistingthat Presi- 
dent Tyler's overtures to be re-admitted into the Democratic 
party, should be generously and cordially met, and the leading 
measures of his administration — ^beinff substantially Demo- 
cratic — sustained and defended, his nonest friends fellow- 
shipped, and his Democratic appointees protected and pre- 
served in position. 

When Mr. Polk was chosen as the compromise standard- 
bearer of the Democratic party, Mr. Smith placed his name at 
the mast-head, and was everywhere found energetically, elo- 
quently, and gallantly battling, under the motto of " Oregon 
and Texas," for Polk and Dallas. 

At the close of the campaign of 1844, President Tyler ap- 
pointed Mr. Smith as a Special Commissioner of the United States 
to the Republic of Equador, in South America. In the execution 
of this mission, Mr. Smith was clothed by his government with 
fall powers to treat with the government of Equador. He was 
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eepeciallj instrncted to remain at Qnito from nine to twelve 
months, and if, at the expiration of that period, the objects of 
his mission had not been accomplished, or if, in his judgment, 
there was no immediate prospect of a satisfactory issue, he 
would return to the CTnited States. Upon his arrival at Quito 
Mr. Smith found the government to which he had been 
accredited embroiled in intestine war. After having remained 
at the Capital of the Republic one month, and exchanged a few 
letters with the self-constituted officers of a provisiontu govern- 
ment, and ascertaining the utter impossibility of accomplishing 
the objects of his mission, even though he should remain for 
years, he returned home after an absence of less than one 

On his return from South America, in the spring of 1846, Mr. 
Smith located in what was then the Territory of Iowa, where 
he purchased and settled upon a farm, and engaged in the 
labors of agriculture, associating with it, to a limited extent, 
the practice of law. In the formation of the State government 
he took a prominent and active part. During his residence in 
Iowa he appears to have been an especial favorite of the 
Democracy of his (Van Buren) countv, for, on three several 
occasions they presented his name, as their first choice for Con- 
gress, and once to a Democratic State Convention, as their first 
choice for Governor. 

In the year 1850, Congress, at the close of the long session, 
declared the seat of Hon. Wm. Thompson, from Iowa, vacant — 
it having been contested by Hon. Daniel F. Miller. Under- 
standing that no convention would be held ; that Mr. Thomp- 
son womd not contest the matter before the people, and did 
not desire to run for an election to fill the residue of the term, 
the Democratic friends of Mr. Smith held a mass meeting, and 

E laced him in nomination for that position. Subsequently, 
owever, Mr. Thompson resolved upon making the canvass, 
and the result was the election of Miller, me opposition 
candidate. 

During his residence in Iowa, Mr. Smith was constantlv 
engaged in fi^htin^ the battles of the Democracy, and with 
the same zeal, intrepidity, and eloquence, which had character- 
ized all his previous eflbrts in the advocacy and defence of his 
principles. During the Presidential campaign of 1848, he 
edited with decided and signal ability the ^^ Iowa Democraty^ 
in support of Cass and BuUer, the Democratic nominees, and 
in the meanwhile canvassed upon the stump a large portion of 
the State, in company with Gen. A. C. Doage, our late minis- 
ter to Spain, and the late Chief- Justice Joseph Williams. Very 
much of the credit for having, in that day, placed the Territory 
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of Iowa upon her feet as a Democratic State, is eminently dne 
to Mr. Smith. 

Having lost several members of his family by death, and 
having suffered deeply from sickness and other misfortunes 
during his residence in Iowa, Mr. Smith resolved upon seek- 
ing health, and home, and fortune, by removing stul further 
westward. Accordingly, in the spring of 1852, he set out with 
his family in an ox-wagon for the territory of Oregon, crossing 
the plains and the Rocky Mountains. He was five months mak- 
ing the journey from the Missouri River to the Dalles of the 
Columbia. Himself and family suffered severely, for a 
protracted period, with sickness wnilst on the plains, but at last 
arrived in health and safety in the valley of the Willamette, 
though not until they haa lost every head of cattle, and, in 
fact, everything in the shape of property they possessed on 
earth. Undaunted — ^neither dismayed nor disheartened — ^Mr. 
Smith selected himself a land-claim, under the act of Congress 
of 1850, granting lands to all citizens who should reside upon 
and cultivate the same for a period of four consecutive years, 
in the county of Linn in the heart of the valley, and soon 
thereafter established his family upon it Having provided 
a home^ he applied himself vigorously and unremittingly^ to 
the practice of the law, devoting the proceeds to the cultivation 
and improvement of his farm, and to securing the comforts and 
surrounding himself with the elegancies of life. 

In the spring of 1854, the Democracy of Linn County nomi- 
nated Mr. Smith as a candidate for the Legislature, and he 
was elected by a majority of upwards of two hundred. In the 
following year he was again nominated for the same position, 
and this time returned by a majority of upwards of four hun- 
dred. Upon the convening of the Assembly he was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, receiving nine-tenths 
of all the votes cast. In 1856 he was again re-nominated and 
re-elected to the Legislature by an increased majority ; and in 
the year following he was chosen a delegate to the convention 
to frame a constitution for a State government ; and finally, in 
July, 1853, he was chosen one of the first U. S. Senators from 
the State of Oregon, by a four-fifths vote of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly in joint convention. 

Did the space allotted to this hurried sketch allow, we should 
take pleasure in quoting briefly from Ek>me of the numerous 
speecnes, addresses, ana orations, delivered by Mr. Smith on 
various occasions, and which have been published from time to 
time, as specimens of his style of oratory ; but a want of space 
must deprive us of this pleasure. The most prominent charac- 
teristics of Mr. Smith are energy, perseverance, and ardent 
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wannth of feeKng and attachment. Whatever he resolvea 
npon doing he does with remarkable energy and einglenesa 
©t purpose. No impediment deters and no adversity appals 
him. He never flags or falters ; nor will he bow or bend to 
the storm, or if he does, he rises again, not less determined 
than ever. No man is more devoted to country, home, family, 
and friends. Unreserved, frank, and candid, no one will go 
further or sacrifice or suffer more to serve hi^ friends. As a 
debater he reasons inductively and analogically — ^iis alwaya 
ready, forcible, and eloquent ; and none who hear him are per- 
mitted ta doubt either his patriotism, his Democracy, or his 
sincerity. 

Mr. bmith, in casting lots, drew the " short term,'' expiring 
an the 4th of March last. There is no room ta doubt, how- 
ever, that the same Legislature that elected him in July last 
will re-elect him to the Senate for the coming six years. We 
are confident that, with the opportunity and the occasion, he 
will yet make his mark upon the records of our national 
legislation. His presence in Congress, as another able repre- 
sentative of the school of " Young America," must be hailed 
as opportune. His friends are sanguine in predicting for him 
an honorable and brilliant career m the future. Tnose who 
have known him longest and most intimately commend the 
people of the new Pacific State for their discrimination, and 
con^tulate them on their good fortune in having secured the 
services of se able, eloquent, and faithful a representative of 
their sovereignty, and their manifoI(i and vast interests at a 
crisis so important to the growing wants and necessities of their 
young State. What a country i what a future t and what an 
honor to represent, guard^ and protect the growing interests 
and progress of such a people ! Who more or better fitted for 
this great duty, and weighty responsibility, than the two Sena- 
tors from Oregon, the Hon. Dklazon Smpih and Gen., Joseph 
Lane, who stand among us prominent as most striking illus- 
trations of the capacitrjr of our free institutions to exalt plebeians 
into patricians and tnbunes f 
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SHADOWS OF THE METROPOLIS. 



** Bnitkat taoi ilia Somnloft ptter fort treehedipnun.** 



Thsbi is a dty of the waters 

Than Yenioe &r more &ir, 
More lovely are her blooming daughters, 

Than those who deck their raven hair 
Within the vaUey of Cashmere, 

The fi&bled home of Lalla Bookh— 
Or lave within its fountains clear, 

Forms pictured in that growing book. 
The mral stranger with surprise, 

Beholds on every side 
Those gorgeous monuments arise. 

Which mark a city^s pride. 
Soft roUing coaches richly naintedi 

With liveried footmen tall— 
Hake her fiur dames acquainted, 

Through mating and balL 
And in the widest of her streets, 

A spacious templets built ; 
Beclinlng on whose downy seats 

Of vdvet, rich with gilt. 
The gazer's eyes adore, 

Upon an opera night, 
^ Mater et fiHa pulchrior,"^ 

Those gems of beauty bright 
As are our spangled banner's stars. 

Whilst emblem of the stripes, 
Sit better-halves, and rich papas, 

Kot inappropriate types. 
How dearly cost the glittering dresses. 

And scarlb of richest lace, 
When naid for in caresses. 

Of OrcBSUs^ vulffar face. 
Whilst he upon whose manly arm 

In youth they used to ding. 
With whom they felt love's earliest diarm, 

With whom in opening spring 
They sought the wild flowers in the field, 

Or near the murmuring brook, 
Each to the other had revealed 

In mimy a fond and lingering look, 
The love which was to bind for ever 

Hearts for each other made. 
In ties that naught could sever 

Tni in the cold grave laid. 
Is wandering in some distant dime, 

Seddnff ms daily bread — 
Or sunk In trade or legal sHme, 

Hides his diminished head. 
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Hard is the task of man to rise 

Against depreedng fate, 
Bat woman's tact the power supplies 

To lift the inonmbent wdgfat. 
Hence in eyery land we see 

The fairest danghters of creation, 
Thongh bom midst want and porertj, 

Bise to oonspicnoQS station. 
And when that point they do attain, 

Reoeiye with charming grace 
The glittering pomp and homage Tain, 

Of oiroomstance and place. 

Ask any one who's chanced to see 

The Empress of France, 
With brow of regal dignity, 

And eye of tondiing glance, 
Ponrtrayed with all the painter's art, 

Midst six yonnff beanties Mr ; 
If as their sweet looks touch the heart, 

He'd for a moment dare 
Renroach them with their lineage new, 

Or think they'd have a nobler mien. 
Were they possessed of blood as blue 

As that of Albion's model qneen. 

GhPT is the opera-house to-nig^t, 

The fine folks muster thick ; 
With Jouvin's gloTcs of spotless white 

To hear Sienna's Pic. 
See where the bvely Mrs. S., 

Within the foremost row 
DisplajTS a purple mmre dress^ 

Oosung as much as Joe, 
Her girlish love, for months could spends 

For dothes, and Am, and dinner f 
So prudently she put an end 

To his fond hopes, poor sinner t 
Married to one b^ twenty years, 

Some thirty said, her senior; 
On pointlace dried two risiog tears, 

And with a calm demeanor 
Walked with the nabob up the aisle- 
Knelt to the Lord in prayer ; 
Whilst gazing with triumphant smile, 

Upon a diunond solitaire — 
From Paris and the Rue la Paix, 

By her new lord brought out. 
With its bright looks to charm away 

Thoughts of his age and gout 

That Taoant seat of rose-buds smelling^ 

Speaks quite another tale, 
In &ct is eloquently telling, 

How hopes of fortune sometimes finL 
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And disappointmMit sends abroad 

The fiireet of onr daashters ; 
To play off on some foreign loH, 

Or connt across the waters, 
CharmiDg airs and winning graces, 

Which here have not availed ; 
And forget amidst new faces, 

The scenes midst which thej fiuled. 

Last year Lntetia came ODt, 

And was by all admired ; 
Had six boaqnets at every ront, 

And none was so attired — 
The aged Pandams of Troy 

For her had laid aside 
Wb habits fixed, dressed like a boy, 

And wooed her as Us bride. 
Bnt they say one night afi&ighted 

By the ghost of her Anot Dinah, 
Whose affections he had slighted. 

He slipped away to Ghina — 
And that^s the last that she would see 

Of the nabob of the east, 
Whilst in the land of silk and tea, 

On capons he will feast ; 
And at her disappointment grin. 

Whilst eating his pillaw, 
Or chattering with some mandarin 

At the verandah door. 

Who are those youths so neatly dressed. 

All in an opera box together ; 
With bordered shirt and crimson vest, 

And faultless boots of patent leather ? 
Foremost, weighed down by layers of &t, 

The yonnff Lncnllos stands. 
And grasps his brain»protectiJDg hat, 

Within his flabby hands. 
When pendant from the butcher's stall. 

Some new-slain swine we see. 
The animal is most as taO, 

And near as stout as he. 
When speculations on the Bourse, 

Adversely have turned out. 
John Orapaud takes the timely course 

Off to the right about. 
Leaving for lands across the sea, 

That land of penid gallies ; 
These all frequent his company, 

Laugh at his witty sallies. 
Never in Parts was he met 

At dinner, ball, or soir^ ; 
But often in the Rue Lorette, 

And round the Kaison D'or^ 
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Here a preoArioos ]ife to lead, 

Within that fSEunons olab, 
Whose members show a cross in breed 

Twixt gentleman and somb. 
Apish are they of one who is 

The Oreighton called by right ; 
To have their clothes ont after his 

Is their supreme delight 
And if aronnd his genial board, 

Permitted to appear, 
To meet some travelling English lord, 
t They fairly qnake with fear. 

That one with fooe like classic Greek, 

That man with whiskers pale, 
Though very seldom heard to speak, 

On one theme ne V will fidl. 
In conversation to assist, 

And with excitement jump, 
Tellinff of battles lost at whist, 

By keeping back the tramp. 
He toils all night fh>m setting son, 

Till dawns Aurora &ir ; 
And when the other men have done, 

Sits down to solitaire. 
There^s one who never speaks at all, 

Bnt like the cockatoo. 
Bays, in a two hoors' caiL 

" How are yon, how d'ye do." 
The other two now standing near. 

Make np the list of flats ; 
A flashy man who sells small beer, 

A ooont who vends straw hats I 
These. Megalopolis, thy sons, 

Will fBT extend thy &mell 
As will the dnb where older ones 

Do pretty much the same. 
Snch are the men the ladies snnb. 

The poor heart-broken swains, 
Who in the great Emporium Glub 

Forget love's crael pains. 
At first they sighed at fkte so hard. 

And grieved to think they could not win her ; 
But now they only love the card 

That brings the morning meal and dinner, 
The Verzenay and rich Lafitte, 

Billiards, and cards, and rum ; 
Combine to hire an opera seat, 

And here by turns they come. 
And when the daily toils are over, 

The ledger duly posted up, 
like cattle feeding amidst rich dover, 

Or weary cart-horse, freely sup. 
Unskilled in books, or modern soieiioe, 

Their little race they run ; 
Upon thdr good looks place reliaaoe, 

In ignorance yield to none. 
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Oppressed bj weath bejond desire, 

There mts Oorinthia^s bdle, 
Parsaed by youths whose needs require 

A speedy love to tell — 
Oh 1 how she hates the sweet boaqoeti 

From clerk of life and fire insoranoe^ 
When Florals gems are made to say, 

His lore la ffrowiog past endnranoet 
That if she will not soon bestow 

On him herself and purse, 
Wearied of life hell desperate grow» 

And fin the jet black hearse. 
Kest with each native charm, 

The pride of any sphere : 
Arriere, canaille I hope not that she 

Will waste her sweetness here. 

Bee him with spectacles on nose. 

Sporting a Gibns opera hat ; 
T!s a few years since he arose, 

From ranking with the toilsome Pat, 
Who hardest labor here endares, 

To earn his dollar and a quarter, 
Woiking on public streets and sewers, 

Up to his knees in mud and water. 
H&, oriyen to despair by bills 

He had no power to meet, 
Inyeuted a new kind of pills. 

Which set him instant on his feet. 
And thus by widting on you sick. 

He keeps himself in health : 
Spending on pictures rare, and music^ 

Fart of his boundless wealth. 

As gaOy soaring to the sky. 

The lazy caterpiDar, 
Becomes a glittering butterfly, 

So Jacob's sarsaparilla. 
From cheek of maiden richly fed, 

Will driye the yeuous pimple. 
Which adds a spot of odious red 

To many a lovely dimple. 
So that when 8undinr« free fh>m work^ 

Brings the man of her aSection. 
She greets him with delighted smirk, 

And purified complexion. 

The oyster from its slimy bed 

Raised that man to renown ; 
And clerks on two-and-sizpenoe fed^ 

And men who dined down town. 

That k>yial one who shouts encore, 
And daps his hands with plaudive strokes^ 

Has reached the summit of the law, 
And sways the Jury by his jokes. 
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Tbos like the little bnsy bee, 
That spends the day in gathering honey. 

Each has some active indostry, 
From which to draw his money. 

There goes the richest roan in town, 

A prey to carking care ; 
His brow a mass of fnrrowed frown, 

And sparse and grey his hair. 
If backward to their hour of birth. 

We trace tiie lineage of onr great, 
We find them sprang from that same earth, 

In which the worms originate. 

In other cities men parsoe 

Wealth for some given end, 
And for a lifetime have a view, 

Some object which shall tend 
To fix on a sncceeding age 

Their memory when gone. 
For this a constant war they wage, 

For this endure the scorn 
Of those who cannot understand 

Their fixed and loftv bent, 
And trust to time's all-healing hand, 

Secure in good intent. 
Bat here in silks and satins fine, 

The ladies have their way ; 
La topmost rank resolved to shine, 

If butasinffleday: 
As summer lightning's flashes 

Give out a brilliant spark, 
Then pass to dust and ashes, 

And vanish in the dark. 
If sinking on life's slippeir stonei, 

Some seek to rise in vain ; 
The lively music drowns their groanSi 

And starts the dance again. 
^ If this world be a fleeting show. 

For man^s delusion given," 
Where sliall these Joyous people go, 

When the flrmament is riven, 
And the trumpet's final call, 

Through the blue heaven shall peal. 
And summon one and all, 

To come and trembling kneel. 
Before the Eternal throne. 

Which the dread judge shall moun^ 
And naked, friendless, and alon^ 

Oive of their lives aoeoont 
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HON. JAMES W. DENVER, 

OP CALIFOKNIA. 



The subject of this sketch was born in Frederick County, 
Vireinia, on the 23d of October, 1817. 

He is of Irish ancestry. His grandfather, Patrick Denver, 
took an active part in the KebelTion of '98, and was forced to 
flee to this country, to avoid the penalty which his patriot- 
iBm would have had to pay the British Oovemment. He 
landed first at New York, and thence went to the Valley of 
Virginia. Here the father of our subject married Jane Camp- 
bell, the daughter of William Campbell, who was also a 
native of Ireland. His father served in the War of 1812, and 
was stationed for some time at Norfolk. His uncle, Arthur 
Denver, was in the naval service during the last war, and was 
one of the men taken in the Chesapeake Bay, and confined at 
Halifax by British authority, to be sent to England on trial 
for treason, on the around that his allegiance was due to 
England, though an adopted citizen of the United States. His 
uncle on his mother's side, James Campbell, fell at the battle 
of North Point. Descended from such stock, it is not strange 
that his life, though not yet much advanced, has been an 
eventful one. 

Our subject is the oldest of eleven children. At thirteen 
years of age, he moved to Clinton Co., Ohio, with his father 
and family, and there was brought up on a farm. Utterly 
prostrated by rheumatism, when he had just reached his 
majority, and incapacitated thereby for the avocation of a 
faraier, he, after teaching school one year in Missouri, the 
proceeds of which enabled nim to turn his attention to the law, 
graduated at the Cincinnati Law School in 1844. During the 
summer of that year he edited a Democratic campaign paper 
at Xenia in Ohio. The next spring he removed to Missouri 
and located at Plattsburg, and the year thereafter removed 
to Platte City in that state, where he remained until 1847. 

During tins year President Polk appointed him to a 
Captaincy in the 12th Regiment of Infantry. This regiment 
was constituted of companies from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. His company, though 
the farthest distant from the rendezvous at New Orleans, was 
the first to reach it. 

At Vera Cruz he had a severe attack of yellow fever, from 
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which he did not recover until his removal to Oalifomia three 
years afterwards. Though reduced to a mere shadow by this 
disease, his ambition led him to keep up and perform severe 
duties imposed upon him, which increased his prostration to 
such an extent as to prevent his taking part in the battles in 
the Valley of Mexico, at all of which he was present. This 
was the most mortifying event in the life of Gen. Denver. 
He had gone to the war m pursuit of that distinction which is 
the object of a true soldier's ambition. Providence, however, 
was cruel to him, and would not permit his frail body to take 
him where his brave heart led him. 

After the Mexican "War Gen. Denver returned to Missouri 
and bought the Platte Argus^ published at Platte City. 

Up to that time he had regarded Col. Benton as the synouyme 
of a perfect democrat, feiujg himself a democrat of the 
State Kights School, from which faith he has never swerved, he 
could not overlook Col. Benton's refusal to obey the instructions 
of the Missouri Legislature in 1849, and he made, through the 
columns of his paper, a respectful but vigorous war against him. 

In 1850 he crossed the plains to Oalifomia, stopping two 
weeks at Salt Lake City. Crossing the great desert from the 
Humboldt to Carson River, the cholera broke out and raged 
with such violence as to destroy eight of his party of thirty- 
four. He himself was attacked by it, but was amongst the 
lucky survivors. He reached Sacramento in September, where 
the same epidemic was also making the most fearful ravages. 
He remained there until the first of March, 1851, when he 
moved to the northern mines and engaged in trading between 
Humboldt Bay and the mines. Wnilst in this business he 
had to traverse the mountains, encountering the severest hard- 
ships. The next summer, without consulting him, the people 
tooK him up and elected him State Senator. The counties 
which he was elected to represent were larger than the State 
of Massachusetts, and yet upon one week's notice of his 
candidacy he was triumphantly returned. 

In 1852, whilst the Legislature was in session, it was 
repcJrted that a very large number of emigrants, ci^ossing the 
plains to California, were poorly prepared for such a trip, and 
that great sufferings must necessarily ensue. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars was appropriated by the Legislature to fur- 
nish provisions to relieve them. Gen. Denver, then a senator, 
was appointed by Gov. Bigler to superintend the distribution 
of the fund, and act as head of the relief train. 

Mr. Edward Gilbert, an ex-member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia, at that time editor of the AUa California^ being then 
in Sacramento, wrote and published an article reflecting 
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Beyerely, and, as the parties belonging to the expedition 
belieyea, nniiiBtly, upon Governor Bigler. A card was accord- 
ingly pnblisned, signed by Gen. Denver and the other mem- 
bers of the relief train, vindicating the Governor from the 
aspersions of Mr. Gilbert, and themselves from the insinuation 
of a cognizant connexion with the venality attributed by him 
to the purposes of the expedition. Mr. Gilbert rejoined in an ill- 
tempered and abusive article, reflecting upon each member of 
tiie expedition, concluding with the signincant suggestion that 
if anything was wanting, it was well Known where he could 
be found. 

€toneral Denver, having left the expedition temporarily at 
Carson Yalley and returned to Sacramento, published a card 
in reply to Mr. Gilbert*s editorial, in which he repelled its 
imputations in aproper and becoming manner, and suggested 
in reply to Mr. Gfilbert's threatening him, as to where he could 
be found, that it was Mr. Gilbert's place to do the finding, and 
not that of any member of the expedition to look after him. 

Mr. Gilbert then addressed General Denver a note, demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the card, which the latter declined 
domg until the editorials were first withdrawn. Mr. Gilbert 
then peremptorily challenged him. Gen. Denver had always 
been opposed to duelling, and had accommodated every diffi- 
culty in which he had been called on to act as a friend. This 
was, however, one of those cases in which the invitation could 
not be declined by him. Mr. Gilbert had commenced the as- 
sault G^n. Denver pointed out to him the way in which the 
card could be withdrawn — ^by the withdrawal of the editorials 
which had caused it. Instead of doing this, or at least leav- 
ing some room for further negotiation to lead to adjustment, 
Mr. Gilbert precluded all possibility of any settlement by 
inviting Gen. Denver peremptorily to the field. 

They fought on the 2nd of August, 1862, at daylight, with 
rifles at fortv yards. Mr. Gilbert had the choice of ground 
and the word. 

Gen. Denver threw awa^ his first fire. This being evident, 
he supposed it would terminate the meeting. He did so upon 
the impression that Mr. Gilbert had no blood-thirsty object in 
view, and did not desire to push it to a mortal result. 

After thus throwing oflT his fire. Gen. Denver moved off from 
the ground, not deeming that it would be pressed further. He 
was attracted by his surgeon calling his attention to the fact 
that the seconds were reloading the pieces. Gen. Denver then 
returned to the ground, and was informed that Mr. Gilbert de- 
manded another fire. His purpose now could not be mistaken. 
He was bound by all custom to have expressed himself satifr- 
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fied. Instead of this, after Gten. Denver threw away his fire, 
and avoided achance to take his life, he demanded another shot. 
They then resumed their position. Mr. Gilbert deliberately 
took aim. They fired almost simultaneously. Gen. Denver 
shooting Mr. Gilbert, killing him instantly. It was not his 
intention to have killed him. He desired to wound him so as 
to preclude injurv to himself — ^Mr. Gilbert being bent upon a 
perseverance in shooting. Owing, however to the incorrectness 
of one of the sights, he was foilea, and the death of his antago- 
nist was the result. It has been represented that Gten. Denver 
was an experienced shot, and that Mr. Gilbert was not. This 
is not so. The latter, on account of his profession as an editor 
subjecting him to the calls of the duello^ was in constant prac- 
tice. On the contrary. Gen. Denver, though at one time 
accustomed to the use of the rifie, had not fii*ed one for two 
years. He would not practise at all previous to the meeting, 
and had not seen the nfie with which he fought until the ni^t 
before. One of the sights was broken, and a gunsmith was 
that night employed to put it on. This he did not do very 
accurately, and to this Mr. Gilbert's death is no doubt attribu- 
table. 

Mr. Gilbert was a much esteemed man, and his loss was 
deeply mourned; but his death was due to his own improper 
course, and did not afiect Gen. Denver's popularity. 

After the duel. Gen. Denver went back to the relief train, and 
went out to aid the poor emigrants who were sufiering on the 
plains. He did not return until the October following ; in the 
meantime the expedition, travelling many hundreds of miles, 
and he with them, sufiering the severest hardships, savins 
hundreds of emigrants who were in the greatest destitntioui and 
enabling them to reach their destination, which they other- 
wise would not have been enabled to do. 

Upon his return from the expedition, it was discovered that 
the appropriation made for it had been overdrawn. Gen. 
Denver, to enable the Governor to settle his account, declined 
a cent for his services, and gave the state a receipt in full for 
the amount justly due him. He has never since received any- 
thing from the state of California on that account. 

The next spring he was appointed Secretary of State, an 
office originally of but little importance, but which by the 
action of the Legislature had swollen inta one of vast magni- 
tude. He discharged this position to the satisfaction of the 
people of the entire state. 

Whilst Secretary of State he was re-nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party for a seat in Congress, and elected by a large 
majority. 
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General Denver entered the House of Eepreseutatives at 
the beginning of the Thirty-fourth Congress. It will be recol- 
lected the condition of parties in the House prevented an 
organization for more than two months. It is needless to say 
that he stood with that Spartan band of Democrats, who for 
eight weeks, without the power to elect a Speaker of their own 
politics, presented a solid phalanx struggling to defeat the 
election of a Kepublican Speaker. Selievmg that such 
a result, ho matter how accomplished, would be the severest 
blow ever struck at the country, he declined to unite in passing 
the plurality rule, which resulted in Mr. Banks' election. 

Durinff his term in Congress General Denver was Chairman 
of the Select Committee on the Pacific Rail Road. He 
labored in that position to promote the construction of two 
roads to the Pacific. The bill which he reported provided 
for the construction of three roads, that numoer favoring the 
views of a majority of the Committee. He was unceasing in 
his efforts to consummate the construction of this great national 
work. His theory was, to so locate the initial point of each 
road as to interest the greatest amount of existing railroad capi- 
tal in their construction, and his efforts having attracted tne 
attention of that interest would have insured its construction ; 
but a majority of the House, at that session, were against any 
Pacific ICailroad, and the bill did not get to a vote. 

General Denver also served as an efficient member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, lending, by his experience, wise 
counsel in the moulding of the military legislation of the coun- 
try. 

During his term in Congress, he struck a blow at a vast 
scheme ofplunder, which deserves for him a lasting commemo- 
ration. The Board of Land Commissioners in California had 
confirmed many of those gigantic claims, the recent exposure of 
which has developed to tne public the facility with which the 
most fictitious array of evidence can be constructed to acquire 
in California title to vast amounts of landed property, making 
millionaires of its concoctors, and destroying good titles to the 
same. 

At the first session of the thirty-fourth Congress, the owners 
of California land claims, assembled a large and influential 
lobby to pass a bill confirming tlie titles to all the grants which 
had been approved by the Board of Commissioners. The effect 
of this was to take from the Government the right of appeal to 
the United States Circuit and Supreme Courts, as provided for in 
the act creating the Board of Commissioners. Many of those 
corrupt schemes had eluded the vigilance of the Land Commis- 
sionerB, and received a confirmation of their titles. Their pro- 

7 
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jectors knew that the chances of their detection were great 
under the scrutiny of an investigation before the District Court, 
and then, if they were affirmed there, before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Under the delusive pretext that litigation 
was destroying California, and that, by passing a bill contirm- 
ing in one swoop the action of the Land Commissioners, the 
title to lands in California would be settled, and the motive for 
investment, on account of its security, would become greater, 
this ingenious device to secure the passage of this measure to 
confirm fraud, came very nigh succeeding. A committee of 
the House, believing the measure to be a just one, reported a 
bill to that end, which was about being forced through under 
the operation of the previous question, when General Denver 
appealed to the body to desist until he, as one of the represen- 
tatives of California, could be heard against it. His appeals 
prevailed. The bill was postponed. The subject came up 
again on the 30th of July, 1856, when General Denver ad- 
dressed the House with great force and effect for an hour. It 
was the first time that any public man in this country had an- 
nounced and maintained the doctrine of the Spanish law, that 
the minerals constituted an attribute of the eminent domain, 
and were not covered by the title to the land beneath which 
they might be located. 

Upon this point he remarked : 

' *' The regolations of the crown of Spain embraced all minerals, of whatever 
character. They also constitated the mining laws of the sapreme government 
of Mexico. It was not necessary, by the laws of the crown of Spain and the sa- 
preme government of Mexico, in order to protect those particular rights of the 
sovereign power, to make any reserve of the minerals which might exist 
within a grant made to an individual. Those grants were always made tor towns 
agricultural and grazing, or mining purposes. This was the known and esta- 
bUshed poHoy of the country. The lands of Mexico were always treated by 
the sovereign power with the view to a two-fold relation and interest Ihe 
one was agricultural and grazing, the oilier mining. The latter was pecu- 
liarly considered as to revenue, and no fee-simple to it was ever made to an 
individual. The subject or citizen who obtained the land took that, and that 
only, subject to all these rights — the limitations and conditions of the mining 
regulations. All the lands which might prove to contain minerals were liable 
to be denounced and taken up by a stranger, if he were first to discover them. 
The same general principle applied to mines which had once been worked 
and abandoned. The grantee or owner of the lands where minerals were 
found was entitled to an appraised value, to be fixed to them as agricultural 
or grazing lands, and no more and no less. The great object was to encou- 
rage mining. The policy was developed in the reign of Philip II., when the 
power and mining resources of Spain were at their height. That policy has 
never been changed ; and no minerals have ever been passed in fee-simple to 
individuals bv grants of land, unless by express declarations to that efifect, 
none of which are found in grants for lands in Oalifomia. They there re- 
mained in the sovereign. They passed in the cession of the Territory of Oali- 
fomia to the supreme government of the United States, and can vest in no 
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individual to wbom grants were made by the crown of Spain or by the 
sapreme goyeniinent of Mexico, without bt:ing fi»t divested oat of the UDited 
States in the specific form of release made and intended to operate as title 
conferred for minerals. 

" The grantees, then, in California took no title to minerals, and hold none, 
except SQch as was held by them in common with every otiier citizen. The 
confirmation by the commissioners and courts of the United States conferred 
no new title. They coold add nothing. Their judgment was astf) the re^a- 
lariry and legality of the grants solely, and would go the extent, simply, and 
no further, of the laws of the crown of Spain and of the supreme government 
of Mexico. There is nothing in the act of Congress by which that commis- 
sion was created which either doe««, or was intended to, change the laws of 
Mexico on this subject The rule i<s that they shall take by the laws of the 
crown of Spain, or of the supreme government of Mexico, and by their autho- 
rity they hohl, and by none other. They receive from them great benefits. 
If they do not, umler the treaty, form the st)le authority under which they 
hold, then the United States would have n right to reduce these immense 
principalities of land which have been grante<l to them down to a size suited 
to our institutions and our policy. But if they are protected by the laws of 
the crown of Spain and of the supreme government of Mexico agninst that, 
then so are they likewise limited and restrained from taking more Uian those 
laws allowed them. 

" Such has been, as T think, the sound and just policy of the crown of Spain, 
and of the sufireme government of Mexico, considering that it was the only 
limitation and restriunt placed upon those vast grants to individuals, which, 
by a single stroke of the pen, transferred men from poverty to immense 
wealth, and created distinctions and l>enefits between them and their felloW' 
countrymen, which are estahlished usually (mly by monarchies. 

^^ Under the policy of those laws, any citizen had a right to make discoveries 
of minerals on private lands, to denounce them, and to work them. If the 
mines were ever ai»andoned or forfeited by him, they did not, even then, re- 
vert to the owner of the lands within which they were found. He had no 
more interest in them than a stranger. They reverted to the possession of 
the supreme government, and might pass to him who would first denounce 
them afterwards. So, also, where mines were abandoned and not worked 
during a certain length of time in each year, they were liable to be denounced 
and taken bv others. And in all cases in which mines were denounced and 
taken, whetner by discovery or forieiture, they were subject to the regula- 
tions prescribed for the government of the mines. 

V "The mines were thus treated by the crown of Spain and by the supreme 
government of Mexico as the peculiar patrimony of the State, which never 
had been and never was intended to be alienated. With the Territory 
recently acquired by the treaty of 1848, they have so passed into the posses- 
8i(m of the government of the United States. It is known that they are valua- 
ble and numerous. Our sole object should be their development by private 
enterprise, by placing them equally within the reach of every citizen — by 
keeping the mines found on the public lands as free as possible, and giving 
vitality to the laws in force at the time the grants were made, and which 
were a part of the conditions. In this way they will assist efSciently in the 
settlement of the country, and contribute, most largely, to the general wel^re 
of the whole nation." 

The importance of this doctrine to the security of the rights 
of miners who held no grants, cannot be too highly estimated. 
The speech attained a great circulation in Cahfornia, and 
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planted hope in the hearts of the many thousand hard-working 
men who have developed the vast resources of that State, that 
there is a law to leave them in their rights against the inno- 
vations of the cormorants, who, by the fraudulent acquisition of 
grants, expected to prey and feast upon their hard earnings. 

General Denver, in this speech, boldly denounced the Bolton 
and Barron Claim, the Imantour Claim, and others of the 
same ilk, as absolute fraud. His denunciation has since proved 
correct. Mr. Edwin M. Stanton, the agent of the Government 
sent out to California, has unveiled the scheme of corruption, 
and by irrefutable testimony, proves the character of many of 
these claims, asserted for them by General Denver, to be the true 
one ; that they were manufactured by corrupt men, with fraud- 
ulent evidence, for the purpose of amassing large fortunes at the 
expense of honesty and the rights of the people of California. 

It is needless to say this speech had its effect. The bill was 
defeated, and thus by the well-directed efforts of a single mem- 
ber, the eyes of the house were opened to the true object of a 
measure which, before that time, had appeared to be everything 
that was right. 

General Denver was not a candidate for re-election to Con- 
gress. During his term as representative, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners to pay off the California War Debt, 
which duty he discharged to the satisfaction of the holders of 
the bonds and of the State. 

President Buchanan tendered him the important position of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This oflSce constituted the 
head of the Indian Bureau in Washington, having the admi- 
nistrative charge of all the relations oi the Unitea States and 
the Indian tribes. 

Whilst engaged in this position, the President determined to 
remove Frederick P. Stanton, the acting Governor of Kansas. 
Kansas had suffered too much from Executives who looked 
rather to the influence of their official course upon their own 
political future than upon the domestic quiet of the Terri- 
tory ; in addition to this, the effect of Kansas affairs, outside of 
E^ansas, instead of upon the Territory itself, had had a great deal 
to do with directing the action of the preceding Executives of 
Kansas. Mr. Buchanan determined to send a different man 
than any of the previous Governors ; a man who would not 

Sermit nis vaulting ambition to overleap his official duty. 
I^overnor Denver being out in Kansas, on business connected 
with the Indian Bureau, was written to, and pressed to aban- 
don his position temporarily, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and accept the place of Secretary and acting Governor. This 
be did, though it involved a pecuniary sacnfice-^he place in 
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Kansas beiDg much less in salary, and his sojourn there involy- 
inffbeavy private expenses. 

W hen ne reached the Territory, he found it in the most un- 
favorable condition ; most of the people, through the influ- 
ence of the Republican party of tne country, had ceased to 
regard the obligations they owed to Government. They failed 
to appreciate the lines which marked the division between the 
Executive, Judicial, and Legislative departments of the Grov- 
emment ; they cared nothing for either, where either interfered 
with the licentious practices of a most violent outlawry. The 
notorious Lane and Montgomery revelled in the commission of 
the greatest outrages. The latter, at the head of a band of ma- 
rauders, roamed through Southern Kansas, levying tribute 
upon the population, destroying property, murdering many 
families, and bidding open defiance to all law. 

To aggravate these troubles, the Free State Legislature, 
called by acting Governor Stanton, met, and in express viola- 
tion of the agreement upon which he consented to call them — 
that they would not engage in any other legislation than to 
make a call for a new Convocation — ^proceeded to indulge in 
the most reckless and extravagant legislation. 

The Territorial Legislature, called by acting Governor Stan- 
ton, in extraordinary session, adjourned about the 18th of De- 
cember, after manifesting a very bad disposition, and violating 
the pledges given to Mr. Stanton to induce him to call them 
togetner. One of their acts was, to make the civil power sub- 
orainate to the military, and place the latter entirely under the 
control of the notorious James H. Lane. 

On the 2l8t, General Denver assumed the duties of Secretary 
of the Tei'ritory, as the successor of Mr. Stanton, and Governor 
Walker being then absent, he had also to discharge the duties 
of Governor. The whole countiy was in the greatest confusion, 
which the acts of the extra session of the Legislatui*e served 
only to increase. Tlie public mind was heated and influenced 
to the utmost ; an election was to be held on the 4th of Jan- 
nary, 1858, for oflScers, under the Lecompton Constitution, and 
the Legislature not liking the manner of the submission of 
that instrument to the people, on the 21st of December had 
again presented it in another form. This was regarded as irre- 
gular by those who were in favor of the State organization under 
that Constitution, and they generally refused to vote under 
the Legislative enactments. 

Up to this time the United States troops had been freely 
used in the Kansas difficulties. Gen. Denver was satisfied 
that they ought to be withdrawn, and the people taught to rely 
on and govern themselves, but it was necessary to observe 
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great caution in bringing about such a result. So violent had 
been the feelings of hatred towards each other, that the different 
factions recognised the laws only when they would subserve 
their own purposes. In all else they were disregarded and 
trampled under foot. Charges were made against all parties 
that frauds were contemplated in the approaching elections, 
and Lane was said to be organizing an armed force to take 
possession of the polls at certain points, and deter the people 
from voting. To allay these appreliensions, the acting Governor 
issued a short proclamation in which he gave notice that none 
but "inhabitants" of the Territory had a ri^ht to vote, and 

fiving the legal definition of the word " inhabitant." He also 
istributed the U. S. troops over the Territory, and posted them 
at every important point. These measures had the desired 
effect, and the election passed off quietly as a general thing. 
Lane, at the head of a body of armed men, went to Johnson 
County, but finding the troops there, he contented himself 
with arresting two or three gentlemen for being impudent to 
him, and returned to Lawrence. The election resulted in a 
drawn battle, many of the more violent and factious of the 
Free State men reiusing to vote, and the whole subject was 
then transferred to the Malls of Congress. Of the angry dis- 
cussions which followed on the distracting issues presented, it 
is not now our purpose to speak ; but it will suffice to say that 
no one deplored tins state of affairs or strove harder to avert 
the disastrous consequences likely to result to the Democratic 
party than Gen. Denver. 

The Territorial Legislature regularly convened at Lecompton 
on the 4th of January, and immediately adjourned to the town 
of Lawrence. The acting governor interposed no objection to 
this movement. Many ot the members were among the most 
violent men in the country, — a number of them were also 
members of the so called Topeka Legislature, — with the excep- 
tion of about three they were Free State men, — several of them 
had formerly been charged with hi^h crimes, arrested, and de- 
tained as prisoners at Lecompton, which was the head-quarters 
of the Pro-Slavery men, and he believed that under all the 
circumstances it would be better for the public interests that 
they should be removed from scenes which were calculated 
to keep their minds in a state of constant irritation and 
excitement. 

As soon as this step was finally determined on, those mem- 
bers who belonged to the Topeka organization, proceeded at 
once to the town of Topeka, and that body adjourned to Law- 
rence also. The Topeka government, as it was called, had been 
started in opposition to the regular Territorial government. 
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The Constitution which had been framed at Topeka without 
the color of law, had been submitted to Congress and rejected. 
Those who advocated it had, however, affected to orffanize a 
State government, and a bodv of men calling themselves the 
Legislature of the State of ^feansas, had met at Topeka, and 
were dispersed by Col. Sumner under the orders of Wilson 
Shannon, then Governor of the Territory. They assembled 
again during the administration of Gov. Walker, when he suc- 
ceeded in dispersing them partly by persuasion and partly by 
threats. Their whole conduct was revolutionair, and in 
defiance of the regularly constituted authorities. These were 
the men with whom Gen. Denver now had to deal. They had 
succeeded in carrying the Territorial Legislature, and many of 
them declared their intention now to be to supplant the Terri- 
torial government and put their Topeka scheme into operation. 

This state of affairs caused the acting governor great solici- 
tude. To pursue the course adopted bv his predecessors, and 
disperse them by force, would still further inflame the public 
mind ; in all probability precipitate their action, and effect the 
very object he most desired to avoid. After mature reflection 
he determined quietly to await further developments, and take 
no step in the premises until some overt act should be com- 
mitted which would justify him in proceeding to extremities; 
but at the same time hoping that a just sense of their official 
obligations might induce tnem to forego their resolution and 
abandon such treasonable intentions. TThe result showed the 
correctness of his conclusions. Meeting with no resistance, the 
" Topeka Legislature," after maintaining a vagrant existence 
for a short time, dissolved, and the very name became a 
reproach and a byword. Thus was this most dangerous diffi- 
culty avoided. 

Upon the resignation of Gov. Walker Gen. Denver was no- 
minated and confirmed as Governor of the Territory. 

Tlie members of the Legislative Assembly were almost to- 
tally without experience in legislation. Tliey were, for the most 
part, men of strong passions and bitter prejudices. Nearly all 
of them had been in arms, at some time or other, against the 
regularly constituted authorities. Very few of them but had 
denounced the acts of former legislatures as " bogus," and they 
now sought to retaliate on their political opponents the wrongs 
which they conceived themselves to have suffered. Specula- 
tion, too, was rife ; and all sorts of charters were granted for 
banks, town companies, ferries, bridges, ifec. &c. His desire 
to protect the public interests, and to prevent legislation from 
exceeding the limits prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of Congress, induced the acting 
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Governor to interpose the executive veto much oftener than he 
would have desired. 

In the exercise of the veto power so often, he exhibited that 
firmness for which he is so noted. Every scheme of plunder 
or unconstitutionality received his disapproval. Many of them, 
owing to the utter recklessness of the Legislature, passed, not- 
withstanding his disapproval. 

The following Message, vetoing the bank bill, cannot fail to 
command the admiration of every friend to a sound constitu- 
tional currency. It is alike worthy the man and the important 
subject of which he treats : 

To THX CoinrciL — Gentlemen : Herewith I reinrn withoat approval a bill 
entitled ^^ An act establishing certain Banks in Kansas Territory.-* 

In the investi|!;ation of the sahjeot it may be as well first toinqaire whether 
the legislature of this Territory has the power to charter banks and anthorize 
them to issue notes or bills of credit for a circulating medium. After a strug- 
gle of more than forty years, Oongress finally decided that they had not the 
power to establish a national bank, and there are very few at this day who 
do not endorse the wisdom of that decision. The power of Cbngress to legis- 
late for the people of the Territories is not expressly given by any provision 
in the Constitution, but it springs from that obligation imposed on every 
government to afford protection to her own citizens. In order to carry out 
this obligation, Oongress has the right, anywhere within the boundaries oi 
the American Union, and not widiin the limits of an organized State, to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessair for the government of the 
people residing there, not inconsistent with the provisions of the federal 
Constitution. In the exercise of these powers. Congress delegated, with some 
reservations, their authority over such subjects to the legislative power of the 
Territory. The language of the organic act, section 24, is very explicit, and 
reads as follows: 

^* The legislative power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the United States and tiie 
provisions of this act.** 

The Constitution gives to Congress the right ** to exerdse exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever^' over the District of Columbia, but even there it 
was limited bv the deed of cession. The other places to which such right 
extends are ^^ forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 
ings." In all else, the powers of Ctmgress are expressly defined or grow out 
of some absolute necessity, and it has been determined that the power to char- 
ter a bank is neither a necessary nor incidental power. 

Did Congress, then, intend by the org:mic act to confer authority on the 
legislative power of this Territory which she did not herself possess? No one 
will pretend for a moment that such was the intention, for it is expressly de- 
clared otherwise. If this power cannot be found to have been conferral on 
Congress by the Constitution, nor on the legislative power of this Territory 
by t£e Constitution and organic act, under what authority is it proposed to 
pass the bill before me ? 

The Constitution further declares that no state shall ^^coin money, emit 
bills of credit, make anything but gold or silver a tender in payment of debts ;" 
and can it be presumed that, when the States were debarred the right to ex- 
ercise such powers, the Territories would be allowed to do so? If there can 
be a doubt about it, a reference to the tenth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution would set that doubt at rest It reads as follows: 
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^The powers ooi delegated to the United States bj the Oonstitiition, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people," 

The powers now songht to be exercised are prohibited to the States, 
and Congress has decided that they have not been delegated to the United 
States. Under and by what anthority, then, can the Territory assame snch 
powers? 

Passing by this question of power, I now proceed to examine the bill 
itself. 

It anthcmzes the banks proposed to be created " to purchase, possess, use, 
and sell any property the same as individoals." (See section 1.) 

It authorizes them, and declares that " they shell have power toiue a» 
tpeeie all sight drafts or certificates of deposits made by responsible specie- 
Mying banking-houses in this Territory, or in St. Louis, Ohicago, Oincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Boston, or New York. (See section 18.) 

Section 19 provides that "no bank shall at any time suspend or refhse the 
payment in specie of any of its notes,'' dec. 

By an examination of its provibions it will be seen that the proposed banks 
will be authorized to enter the lists in connexion with individuals for the buy- 
ing and selling of everything, and in paying for the same to use bank notes, 
sight drafts, or certificates of deposit If specie should be demanded, they 
could torn to their charter and show that they ^have power to u#s a« tpeci^ 
all such paper evidences of debt There would never be a necessity for them 
to suspend, for the Bank of Leavenworth would be authorized to redeem her 
notes in the notes of the Bank of Lawrence; the Bank of Lawrence redeems 
hers in the notes of the Bank of Wyandott, and the Bank of Wyandott re- 
deems hers in the notes of the Bank of Leavenworth ; thus making a conti- 
nual circuit ; and if these banks should get tired of this circular motion, they 
could send the note-bolder out of the Territory by giving him sight drafts — 
certificates of deposit on eastern banks. As these operations might be found 
sQCoessful, their circulation could be extended to an unlimited amount, for, the 
capital stock being fixed first at one hundred thousand dollars for each bank, 
it can afterwards be increased indefinitely bv the addition of fifty thousand at 
a time ; and thus, tlirough the agencies which the 27th section authorizes 
them to establish in every town, hamlet, or neighborhood throughout the 
length and breadth of the Territorv, they would be able to interfere in the 
bneaoess affairs of every dtizen, and fioo<i the country with an irredeemable 
and irresponsible paper currency, which thev would be authorized to " t<M <m 
«pe0M," but which could not be used by anybody else. 

The tenth section provides that " whenever the directors of either bank 
shall deposit with the Oompirolleran amount of State bonds of any interest- 
paying State in the Union, or of the United States, equal to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ($25,000) at the current rates of the New York Stock Exchange,'* 
Ac, making no provision against receiving State or United States stock at a 
premium, when it is well known that a sudden revulsion is sure to reduce 
the ^'current rates" of value attached to such evidence of indebtedness, and 
that in no event could more than the face of the bonds be collected. 

The twenty-dxth section embraces an attempt to legislate in advance for 
any future State which may be formed out of this Territory, by depriving the 
people at that time of the power to arrange their own amdrs, 

I regard this bill before me as objectionable, therefore, for the following 
reasons: 

1st I do not think the " governor and legislative assembly" have power to 
charter banks. 

2d. " The governor and legislative assembly" have no ri^t to make any- 
thing other than gold or nlver a leg^l tender. 
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8d. It woald be a bad policy to give any moneyed institntion tbe power to 
interfere in tbe every-day affairs of tbe people, ami fl(K>d tbe country with 
paper currency which they coidd ^^ use as specie," bat which tbe people at 
Jai^ coald not. 

Witli these objections, the bill is herewith returned to tbe boose in which it 
originated. J. W. DENVER, Governor. 

The Legislature, within three days of their adjonrnment, 

Massed a bill calling a convention to form a new Constitution, 
he Governor had three days, under the organic act, to con- 
sider all bills. As there was not that time between its recep- 
tion by him and its adoption, he pocketed the bill. The 
Legislature became furious, and sent a committee to him to 

fet him to veto it, in order that they might pass it over his 
ead : this he declined doing. Thus was a call of a convention 
defeated, and a precipitation of the Kansas question again 
upon Congress at the late session avoided. The Legislature, 
however, passed an order before the adjournment, that the bill 
was a law any way. Under it the notorious Leavenworth con- 
vention met and adopted what is known as the Leavenworth 
Constitution. So conclusive, however, was it that the act of 
the Legislature calling it was not law, as was afterwards decided 
by tlie Attorney General of the United States, that the bant- 
ling of the Leavenworth Convention excited no consideration, 
and it fell even into more utter contempt, if such a thin^ could 
be, than its Topeka precedent. So contemptible was it, that 
even the Kansas shriekers in Congress could not make it the 
pretext for the least agitation, for they have never made an 
effort to admit Kansas under it. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Legislature, Go- 
vernor Denver, having refused to commission the oflScers of the 
militia provided for in the bill passed over his veto, on the 
ground that it was in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, as it proposed to make the civil subordinate to 
the military power. General James H. Lane attempted to 
carry the act into effect any how, and proceeded to enrol the 
militia. One of his captains came into the executive depart- 
ment to enrol the gentlemen there engaged. Governor Denver 
asked him for his authority ; he produced a paper purporting 
to be instructions to enrolling officers, signea by Lane, llie 
Governor then asked him if that was aU he had. He said 
No, and produced another paper, purporting to be a commis- 
sion, also signed by Lane. After examining them, the Governor 
told him it would be necessarv for him (the Governor) to retain 
the papers. He remarked tnat if there was anything wrong 
about the papers, he did not want them. The Governor replied 
they were wrong ; that no person had a right to issue commis- 
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sions but the Governor, and if Lane was attempting such a 
thine, these papers might be necessary to prove it on him. 
He Sien went away, and being langhea at by his companions 
outside, as a great captain to permit the Governor to keep his 
papers, he returned and asked the latter to give them back to 
him. He said, if the Governor merely wanted to arrest him, 
and would give him his papers, he would go on the street and 
enrol somebodv there, in order that evidence might be pro- 
cured against him. This was declined by the Governor, who 
told him he was not after him, as he was a mere instrument in 
the hands of others. Lane's captain then retired, and the 
Gk)vemor, upon these papers, issued a proclamation warning the 
people agamet Lane^s proceedings, which effectually broke 
them up. This so exasperated Lane that he made a violent 
assault, through the papei-s, on Governor Denver, which his 
friend Redpath said was intended to force the Governor to 
challenge him, in the event of which it was intended that the 
Governor should be assassinated before the meeting. At that 
time Lane and Redpath were bosom friends ; but afterwards 
quarrelled, and hence the developement of the cowardly and 
murderous purpose of the gallant Lane. 

The difficulties in Southern Kansas were of the most per- 
plexing character. The settlement of these forms the most 
striking incident in Governor Denver's executive career. They 
had been of comparatively short and rapid growth, originating 
about Land Claims, but were seized upon by designing men 
for the purpose of making political capital. Some of the in- 
cidents are as follows : In the latter part of August, '57, 
James Currj^, a Free State man, shot Lubbsman, a Pro-Slavery 
man, in a difficulty growing out of the latter's refusal to answer 
whether he was a Free or Pro-Slavery man. 

About the 10th of Dec. '57, a squatter's court convened at 
Little Osage, presided over by a Kev. Jno E. Stewart, aided 
amongst others by the notorious Jas. Montgomery and a band 
of about thirty young men composing the Tatter's company of 
marauders, who arrested several Pro-Slavery settlers, amongst 
them a preacher, a post-master, and the preacher's son and his 
daughter, the latter being compelled to cook for the court. They 
were fined by the Court, and disseized of their crops, hogs, hor- 
ses, cattle, and claims. The notes of those whose property would 
not cover the fines were taken, and they banished from the 
Territory. Many of them, for fear of their lives, went. Some 
of them made sworn complaints to the proper legal authorities, 
and the deputy Marshal went to arrest these extra-judicial 
ttsurpera. He was told by them that the laws were all repealed 
by the extra Legislative session called together by Acting Gov. 
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Stanton ; that an interregnum in the government had occurred ; 
that the "people" of Kansas had taken matters into their own 
hands, and in the name of the Free State party, defied him. 
He assembled a posse from other parts of the county, but the 
court had fortified itself, and fired upon the Marshal and his 

Eosse, kept them off during the day, and at night fled to their 
iding places, breaking out again in the shape of Montgomery's 
marauaing guerillas, who stole the horses and robbed the 
houses generally, but not always, of about 800 Pro-Slavery 
settlers throughout the counties of Bourbon and Linn, taking 
beds, clothes, watches, everything portable ; and in one instance 
an old lady's spectacles oft* her nose, and a ten cent piece from 
her pocket; always winding up by ordering these families, thus 
stript of everything, in the dead of winter, to leave the terri- 
tory forthwith — which, in most instances, they did. 

"the next shooting affair occurred about the 28th of February, 
1868, when some ot this same party called a Pro-Slavery man, 
named Yan Zumalt, living on the Osage, to his door, shot him, 
robbed his house, and abused the fallen man before his family. 

The next difficulty was in the month of March, 1858, when 
Jim Denton, a border ruffian warrior of 1866, took up with the 
Montgomery guerillas, and declined to give up a claim belong- 
ing to a Pro-Slavery man, named Hardwicke, which Denton 
was occupying by his sufferance. After some lawsuits, Denton 
and his gang visited Hardwicke's cabin in the night, tore it 
down, and drove him and his family oS. Hardwicke lurked 
around, and it was supposed that it was he who called two of 
the parties who had injured him, to their door, shot them 
dead, and fired the house of another and shot him. 

Next an old man, named Travis, who had no politics, was 
tried by this squatter's court for complicity with Hardwicke in 
these murders, found not guilty, and released. He stopped at 
a house on his way home, was called to the door by a part of 
Montgomery's band, and shot dead. The house was fired into, 
and two of its occupants, named Wassons, wounded. 

Montgomery and his band, about the middle of April, in the 
course of their robberies plundered some families on the Mar- 
miton, near Fort Scott, where the troops were stationed. The 
parties robbed made a legal complaint, and the Deputy Mar- 
shal, with warrants and a posse of twenty soldiers, went to ar- 
rest the robbers, about twenty-seven in number, who fled on 
the approach of the troops to an advantageous position in a 
hollow among timber. On the troops coming up in pursuit, they 
fired upon them with Sharpens rifles, killing one. The fire was 
returned with revolvers, and one of the gang wounded. 

The fearful conclusion of this scene of crime in these counties 
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was the Linn conntj massacre, on the Marias du Cjgne, on the 
19th of May, 1858; when Oapt. Hamilton, an nltrarro-Slavery 
man, and resident of that county, who had been threatened and 
annoyed by Montgomery's band, at the head of about thirty 
desperate men, some of them Missourians, and others men whom 
Montgomery had driven from the Territory, took prisoners 
eleven Free State men living in his vicinity, stood them in a 
row, and shot them down like wild beasts ; four of them were 
killed, six wounded, and one escaped unhurt. 

This last bloody drama was but a revenge for the most un- 
justifiable outrages committed on the families of Capt. Hamil- 
ton and his men. It is true that so bloody an act cannot be 
defended ; but still, it was such as might have been expected, 
considering the course that Montgomery's band was pursuing 
at that time. 

In the early part of June, 1858, Gov. Denver determined to 
visit the country thus disturbed by these unparalleled out- 
rages, and though warned that it would be at the sacrifice of 
his life, it did not deter him. He accordingly proceeded 
through the countnr from Lawrence to Fort Scott, accom- 
panied by four or five other gentlemen. At Moneka, on the 
way, Montgomery sought an interview with him, which he 
declined. At Eaysville he met a ^reat many people in a high 
state of excitement, whom he ad(&essed, counselling them to 
observe the law, and thence he proceeded to Fort Scott. Here he 
found the whole country in the utmost confusion. The oflScers 
of the law were not recognise^ outside, of the town of Fort 
Scott. Only a few days before the SheriflT of the county was 
caught, some three or four miles from town, and robbed of his 
mule and everything else he had by Montgomery and his men. 
The people of the entire coimty met at Fort Scott the day 
after his arrival. He addressed them on the state of afiairs, 
after which they entered into an agreement to cease hostilities 
towards each other, organize the civil authorities, and* obey the 
laws. The Sheriff, bemg inimical to some of them, resigned, 
and Gov. Denver appointed a full set of oflScers to act until 
an election could be held. 

After leaving Fort Scott, Gov. Denver went up the Marias 
du Cygne and met a large number of the people of Linn 
county, all with arms in their hands, in the greatest consterna- 
tion. He addressed them as he had done those at Fort Scott 
— ^made arrangements for organizing the civil authorities, and 
then returned to Lecompton. Peace and quiet reigned after 
that in these disturbed sections of the territoiy as long as he 
remained the Executive of Kansas. 

Congress having passed, in the month of May, 1868, the 
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English conference bill,witha provision to submit the land clause 
therein to the people, Gov. Denver made all necessary arrange- 
ments to insure a fair election on the subject, and left thefTerritory 
for Washington City. Upon his arrival there, he asked the 
President (as he had several times asked before, and as manjr 
times been refused) to relieve him of the oflSce. The Presi- 
dent urged him to return, until he finally consented to do so. 
He returned to Kansas in July, in time to be present at the 
election on the Land Clause in the English bill, which pro- 
ceeded quietly, resulting, as is well known, in the defeat oi the 
Lecompton Constitution. 

After this, most of the members of the Legislaturepetitioned 
him to call that body together in extra session. The object 
was too apparent. They desired, seeing that the Topeka and 
Leavenworth Constitutions were treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt, to get up a new Constitution, and by submitting it to 
Congress, renew the agitation which had been of such perni- 
cious effect upon the country. Gov. Denver seeing the object, 
in a written declaration, tart in style and telling in its every 
line, refused to call a body of such reckless Legislators together, 
who had shown by their course at their previous settings their 
utter unfitness for their places, and by their violation of the 
pledge given to acting Gov. Stanton, their utter want of inte- 
grity and loss of claim to regard. This reply of Gov. Denver's 
was widely published, and had a crushing effect upon the sub- 
jects of its unsparing criticism. 

Gov. Denver finally determined peremptorily to resign the 
Governorship. 

When the news of General Denver's peremptory resignation 
was heralded, the New York Tribune^ in an article in its issue 
of *Sept. 20th, 1858, charged that he had not resigned, but had 
been dismissed. In the editorial making the cnarge, it paid 
him the compliment to say, that he had showed " a direct re- 

rt for the rights and wuhes of tfie people of Kansas. * * * 
has failed altogether^ so far as we are informed^ to give any 
cov/ntena/nce to fravdvlent voting^ or false returns ; a course 
which hitherto has not failed to procure the removal of any 
Governor of Kansas who had the temerity to adopt it. We 
had begun to think, from Mr. Buchanan's course in allowing 
Denver to continue in office, notwithstanding his total failure 
to discharge the duties hitherto expected of a Governor, that 
the people of Washington had given up the idea of delivering 
Kansas, bound hand and foot, to the slaveholders. * * * The 
removal of Dervoer^ vmder whom things have gone on so quietly^ 
gives grounds for suspicion that some new move is to be at- 
tempted," etc., etc. 
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To this editorial, complimentary to him, but grossly unjust to 
the President, General Denver replied in a gentlemanly but 
scathing communication, bearing date at Lecompton, the 30th 
of Sept., 1858, and published first in the New York Journal 
of Ccmmerce^ having been refused an insertion in the 2'rilmne^ 
which paper, however, afterwards published it. He denied that 
he had been compelled to resign ; he had done so against the 
wishes of tlie administration ; he had resigned once before, but 
had been induced to withdraw it. His private affairs compel- 
led his attention, as soon as he could leave Kansas, and as he 
could then resign with safety to the public interests, he did so. 
He then went on, and said : 

" 'ITie President had always manifested the deepest concern 
for the peace and happiness of the country, and a determina- 
tion that the people of the Territory should have a fair oppor- 
tunity at the ballot-box, to settle the questions at issue before 
them, in their own way, and without any extraneous in- 
fluences. ******** 

"Tlie frauds perpetuated at the elections in January last, 
were committed by the violent and unscrupulous men of all 
parties, and the investigation of them was partisan and partial. 
Such acts as the forging of the returns from Delaware Crossing, 
were paraded before the public with great gusto, while tlie de- 
struction of the ballot-box and ballots at Sugar Mound, by 
Capt. Montgomery, was passed by in silence. The actors in 
all these transactions, ought to have been severely punished ; 
but there were no laws that would reach them, ana the late 
Legislative Assembly, which was all Free State, made no suffi- 
cient laws to meet such cases in the future ; but endeavored to 
paralyse the powers of the Circuit Courts, and invest the Pro- 
bate Courts with powers they could not exercise. 

"You admit that things have gone on here Quietly under my 
administration. This is not exactly correct. There have been 
some disturbances in Doniphan, Leavenworth, Linn, and Bour- 
bon counties, and in every case the disturbances have been 
Produced by persons calling themselves Free State men. Li 
)oniphan county an effort was made to assassinate the gentle- 
men who were elected to the Legislature on the first Monday 
in January last, and although they escaped with their lives, 
they were plundered of their property, and their houses burned. 
No steps have been taken to punish the perpetrators, and yet 
all the county officers were Free State men. The troubles in 
Leavenworth City continued nearly all winter, and if the 
Mayor and other city officers did not encourage them, they cer- 
tainly took no measures to have them suppressed." 

Here General Denver recited the dimculties in Southern 
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Kansas, alluded to in the preceding portion of this biography, 
and concluded as follows : 

" Such have been some of the troubles in this Territory, and 
yet the perpetrators are running at large, without an effort to 
arrest them, in counties where the Free State men have all the 
local oflScers, upheld by a portion of those calling themselves 
Free State men, among the most active of whom have been 
the hired reporters of the eastern newspaper press. If any 
further disturbances occur in this Territory, tnese are the people 
who will be justly responsible for it. The Pro-Slavery party 
have abandoned the contest. The Free State men have a ma- 
jority in every county in the Territory, and they have the 
Sheriff, and all other local oflScers, in all but two or three of 
the counties ; and there is no county in which the Sheriff can- 
not preserve the peace, if he desires to do so. 

" I ou make another complaint against the President : that 
he has twice postponed the sale of public lands. If I mistake 
not, last spring you complained because the sales were ordered 
for July. The first postponement was made at the urgent so- 
licitation of the people in all parts of the Territory ; and so 
anxious were they to have it done, that they sent on a commit- 
tee of three to see the President on the subject, and the result 
of their interview was published by you. The second postpone- 
ment was more necessary than the first ; for money had become 
more scarce in the Territory, the rates of interest had gone up 
to five and ten per cent, per month, and there was a good deal 
of sickness throughout the whole country. By adhenng to the 
second order, for the sales to take place in November, the set- 
tler would be placed at the mercy of the money lender — when 
to postpone it, the settler would have another year within which 
to obtam the means to secure a home, without having to give 
away one half of his land for the money with which to enter 
tie other half. No ^ood government would knowingly impose 
such terms on its citizens, and hence the postponement of the 
land sales until July next. It was a measure demanded by the 
condition of affairs here, and of which 1 have heard no one 
complain, except such as were determined to be dissatisfied 
with any thing and every thing the administration might do, 
and a few money lenders, whose percentage has been greatly 
reduced by it. 

"By giving publicity to this, you will correct some errone- 
ous impressions conveyed in the article alluded to, and oblige, 

"Yours respectfully, 

"J. W. Denver." 
He finally resigned the office of Governor, on the ICth of 
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October, 1868, and returning to Washington, resumed the 
position of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Washington Union of November 9th, 1858, in referring 
to Greneral Denver's resignation of the governorship of Kansas, 
pays a just tribute to his executive qualities — ^it says: 

'^ (Governor J. W. Denver, having resigned the executive offioe of Kansas, 
mnch to the regret of the administration, and we donbt not of the whole 
oonntry. has resumed his position as Commissioner of Indian Afbirs ; Mr. 
IGz yielding that offioe and reverting to his original post as chief clerk of the 
bureau. 

" Of all the persons who have successively filled the governorship of Kansas, 
Mr. Denver is the first one who has succeeded in dving general satisfaction 
to the people of the Territory and of the Union at large. He is probably the 
first governor, also, who has resigned the office with the regret of the whole 
oonntry. His administration has been at once firm, decided, and peaceful. 
The law has been enforced, violence has been subdaed, and order thoroughly 
established. His course has been firm, straight-forward, and upright, com- 
manding the respect alike of Kansas and the Union. His conduct has been 
characterized by good sense and ^^ood fiiith ; his measures having been just in 
themselves, and in accordance with the instructions of the federS administra- 
tion, between whom and himself relations of the most perfect harmony and 
confidence have subsisted throughout. His administration has been as unam- 
bitions as it has been successful, and he has won the highest reputation for 
ability and capacity, of fUl the governors of Kansas, simply bv a quiet, firm, 
and unostentatious discharge of the duties of his offioe. We do not recollect 
that Governor Denver has made a single stump-speech during his whole ad- 
ministration. The telegraph has had few of his formal progresses through 
the Territory to herald, ana no " sensation" bulletins conceminff him to re- 
tail to professional agitators in the East. He has addressed the people of 
Kansas with pertinence and effect ; but hb address was, with rare good, taste, 
valedictory, on resigning his office. The universal sentiment of the country 
in regard to Oovemor Denver, we dare say, is one of regret that he was not 
the governor of Kansas long before, and that he cannot be its governor while 
she continues to be a Territory. It will be difficult to fill Governor Denver's 
place.** 

On his return from Kansas, he resumed the position of Com- 
missioner of Indian AflEairs, which office he has discharged with 
that ability which has characterized his administration of every 
official trust conferred on him. He resigned this office on the 
11th of March, 1859, and returned to his home in California, in 
the steamer of the 20th. 

President Buchanan regretted to sever the official connection 
between Governor Denver and himself, and addressed him the 
following feeling and complimentary letter : 

" Washinoton, March 18, 1859. 
"Mt Dkab Sir: 

"It is with sincere regret that I accept your resignation as Commissioner of 

Indian AfBairs. Your conduct in that highly responsible offioe has received 

m^ cordid approbation, as well as that of the Secretary of the Interior. , It 

^ill be diffiomt to supply your place. 

" But I cannot consent to sever our official connection, without expressing 

8 
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m J lasting obligations to yon for the able, discreet, firm and sacoeasfbl mao' 
ner in which yon performed your duties as governor of Kansas, under the 
most difficult and trying circumstances. 

** Wishing you health, prosperity, and success throughout life, I remain, 

" Yours Tery respectftiUy, 

"Hon. J. W. DmmsB. "Jamis Buchanan." 

The biographer has encountered great difficulty in preparinff 
this sketcn. He applied to General Denver for the material 
to make it up, but ne has been so indifferent to any other con- 
sideration, in the discharge of his public duties, than a desire to 
perform tnem with exact justice, and without reference to any 
edat, that he had retained but little material to aid the bio- 
grapher in the discharge of this service. He has endeavored 
to do that justice to the subject which his true merit deserved. 



HISTORY OF EAST BOSTON— WHAT ONE MAN 
CAN ACCOMPLISH. 



Labor is man's heritage ; and the incentives of poverty and 
ambition have been inaposed upon him by Providence to neces- 
sitate his exertions. When, nowever, we find an individual 
who, like the generous steed, needs no spur to prompt him on 
his onward course ; — who, surrounded by all the appliances of 
wealth, and all the respect attaching to a well-spent life, is 
willing to join the ranks of the active, and bring his talents, 
resources, and industry to beai* in collating the annals of the 
past, and pointing out to succeeding ages the good accomplished 
m a quiet way by those who have gone before, we ought cer- 
tainly to extend towards him our cordial sympathy. 

General Sunmer, of Boston, a gentleman extensively known 
both in this country and Europe, bas, witb indefatigable indus- 
try, given us, in a volume of no common size, the history of the 
onein and process of East Boston, an addition to the modem 
Athens which nas enabled her to keep her beautiful common 
in its pristine extent, and which, but for this enlargement of the 
city over marshes deemed impassable, would have had to give 
way to the wants of occupancy. 

There is a poetry in liie affairs of common life, when viewed 
in relation to the memories oi the past, which renders interest- 
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iDg an accuracy of statistics ndiieh would at first be appalling 
from the extent to which it is carried. 

The work of General Sumner is rich in the memories of the 
Bevolution, in genealogical details, and in the records of the 
difficulties to be encountered and overcome in the swaying of 
corporate bodies of men. The path of the reader is beguiled 
with ^rtraits of departed worthies, gathered from the family 
galleries of Europe, and the treasured relics of Boston homes. 
Though the transient reader may be affrighted by its size — to 
the librarian, the archseologist, and the student, it will be a 
valuable and lasting acquisition. 

Noddle's Island, the nucleus of the present East Boston, is 
situated at the confluence of the Charles and Mystic rivers, the 
united currents of which separate it from the city of Boston by 
a third of a mile. 

James L, by patent dated November 3d, 1620, ^ve the 
Council of Plymouth a grant of lands 1 ving between iortv and 
forty-eight degrees norSi latitude, and in length by all this 
breadth throu^out the mainland from sea to sea. 

On the 13th December, 1622, the Council of Plymouth gave 
to Robert Gorges, youngest son of Sir Fernando Gorges, all that 

J>art of the mamland in Hew England known as Massachusetts, 
or ten English miles in a straight line towards the north-east, 
and thirty-one miles, after the same rate, into the mainland, 
through all the breadth aforesaid, together with all the islands 
so lying within three miles of any part of the said land. 

John Gorges, his son, in 1628, conveyed to Sir William 
Brereton, of Handforth, county Chester, Baronet, all the land 
from the east side of Charles river to the easterly part of the 
cape, called Nahant. Also two islands — one now known as 
Noddle^s Island, and then called Brereton, and the other — 
then called Hog Island — now known as Breed's Island, and 
owned at present by a gentleman of that name living in 
England. 

•file first white inhabitant of Noddle's Island, was Samuel 
Maverick, to whom it was granted in 1633. 

In 1656, after a long litigation, the island passed from the 
Maverick family to Colonel Burch, of Barbadoes, for £700. 
The same year it was purchased by one Broughton for £1,378. 
Sir Thomas Temple, its next owner, in 1667, came over from 
England at the same tipie, having, with others, obtained from 
Oliver Cromwell a grant of lands in Acadie, or Nova Scotia, of 
which he was made governor. His purchase of Noddle's 
Island cost him £1,735. He was a man of high position and 
generous public spirit. In 1672, he gave £100 towards rebuild- 
ing Harvard College. On a visit to London, he was presented 
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to Charles II. ; the king complaining that the colonies had 
coined money, he presented the monarch with a specimen hav- 
ing a tree upon it, and, being asked what tree it was, had the 
tact to reply, " the royal oak which protected your Majesty's 
life." 

In 1670 there was another advance in the value of the island, 
Sir Thomas Temple selling it to Colonel Shrimpton, of Boston, 
for £6,000. From him it descended to the families of Green- 
hough, Hyslop, and Sumner, who disposed of it to the East 
Boston Company, organized by General Sumner, for $86,250. 
In 1833, at the time of the purchase, the island contained six 
hundred and sixty-three acres of upland and marsh, surrounded 
by several hundred acres of flats which also belonged to it. 
We gather from General Sumner's account that the value of 
the property of the Company is now several millions, and the 
population of East Boston over 16,600. As General Sunmer 
surveys the railroads and steamboats which put his new city in 
communication with Boston, and remembers the time when, in 
1833, the Mayor and Aldermen of that city visited the island 
to select a plot of ground for school-houses, &c., and were rowed 
across, in the Experiment, a boat of four-man power, capable 
of holding twelve persons, which General Sumner had pur- 
chased at Ifewport, ne may certainly feel that he has achieved 
something to make his mark on the age. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN THEORIES OF MEDICINE. 
—GIL BLAS AND THE MEDICAL COLLEGES. 

^^ Strange that a harp of a thousand strings 
Should keep its tune so long.'' 

When we consider the intricacy of the construction of our 
frames, and the thousand little accidents which may at anv 
time put an end to our career, so far from being struck with 
the brevity of human life, we wonder how we are enabled to 
CO through so much, and still survive. Nature has put it in 
tlie power of the beasts that roam the field, to detect the herbs 
fitted for their various complaints, and be their own doctors. 
Man, however, in his civilized state, is not only devoid of this 
knowledge which the savage has acquired by experience and 
tiadition, but, fostering his pet appetites, has added to the list 
of natural ailments a quantity of ills alone attributable to un- 
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gaarded indnlgence. The power of counteracting these has b j 
no means increased with their advance. The catalo^e of 
deaths is little, if any, diminished with succeeding years, m pro- 

Eortion to the number of births ; and the discovery which we 
ail to-day as a universal panacea, we reject to-moiTow as 
worse than useless. Air ana exercise are presented by nature 
as the two great elements of health, and water is so largely 
circulated through our globe that its use in a thousand inge- 
nious wajrs must have suggested itself at an early period. 
Mingle this element with the simples observed by the nnnter 
who spends his days in the forest glades, or the Indian who 
roams the prairies, and you have a course of natural medicine 
which satisfies the man of wandering habits, and carries him 
through his three score years and ten. The beautiful simplicity 
of this school of practice was early broken in upon by tiie dis- 
covery that the mineral world contained thousands of combina- 
tions capable, in a powdered or liquid state, of acting on our 
poor frames. A curiosity to become acquainted with our own 
formation, and an instinct of self-preservation, early led to the 
cutting up the bodies of the dead, and subjecting them to the 
investigations of science. All these principles were arrived at 
in the time of the Egyptians, who also possessed a secret, now 
lost, of preserving a corpse through ages free from decomposi- 
tion. With the discovery that the blood was constantly 
renewed naturally came the idea that there must be times 
when it could be parted with to advantage. The next easy 
step for Doctors was to find means of using upon their fellow 
men the element of fire. Heat dries and fire absorbs impuri- 
ties. If, says the inspired book, " thy hand or thy foot onend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee." Acting up to the letter 
of this injunction, we doubt not that the skilful surgeon has 
lopped off many a limb which the vie medicatrix of nature 
would have restored to pristine usefulness. Mutius ScsBvola, 
when he held his hand over the glowing embers to show the 
courage of a Roman, achieved a lasting immortality — ^yet 
since his day vast would be the pile of unrecorded limbs sacri- 
ficed on the altar of ignorance, could we arrive at the statistics. 
So accurate seems to us the account of medical practice given 
by Le Sage in his Gil Bias, that, old as the story is, we venture 
to reproduce it from the original. 

"1 served," says Gil Bias, " for three months the Licentiate Se- 
dillo, without complaining of his depriving me of my rest. At the 
expiration of this time he lell ill. Fever seized him, and with the 
discomfort it caused him his gout increased. For the first time in 
his life, which had been a long one, he had recourse to the doctors. 
" He called in Dr. Sangraao whom all Valladolid regarded as 
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a new Hippocrates. Madame Jacintha would have preferred 
that the canonist had commenced by making his will ; she even 
ffave him some hints on the subject, but besides not thinking 
himself near his end, he was rather obstinate in certain respects. 
Accordingly I went in search of Dr. Sangrado, and brought 
him to the' house. He was tall, sinewy, and pale, and for at 
least forty years had given constant occupation to the scissors 
of the ParcfiB. This learned doctor was of grave exterior. He 
weighed well his words, and gave a noble turn to his expres- 
sions, his reasoning appeared geometrical, and his opinions very 
singular. After having closely observed my master, he said to 
him in learned accents : ' It is necessary in this case to supply 
the defect of a check of perspiration. Other people in my 
place would prescribe without doubt saline remedies, volatiles, 
etc., which for the most part precipitate sulphur and mercury. 
But purgatives and sudorifics are pernicious drugs, the inven- 
tions of charlatans ; all chemical preparations seem only com- 
posed to inflict injurv. For my part I employ means more 
simple and sure. What,' continued he, Ms your accustomed 
diet.' 'I eat,' replied the canonist, 'prawns and succulent 
food.' ' Prawns and succulent food 1' exclaimed the Doctor 
with surprise. ' Now, indeed, I am no longer astonished at 
your illness. Delicate dishes are poisoned pleasures, they are 
the traps which luxury sets for tne sure destruction of men. 
You must abandon epicurean dainties ; the most tasteless dishes 
are best for the health. As the blood is insipid, it requires 
meats which partake of its own nature. Do you also drink 
wine ? ' addea he. ' Yes,' said the licentiate, ' wine mingled 
with water." ' Oh, mingled to your taste !' replied the doctor, 
' what intemperance ! what a horrible diet ! You ought to 
have died long ago. How old are you ? ' * I am entering 
upon my sixty-ninth year,' replied tlie canonist. * Precisely, 
replied the doctor, ' an anticipated old age is always the fruit 
of intemperance. If through life your drink had never been 
anything but pure water, and vou had contented yourself with 
a simple nourishment, baked apples for example, peas, or 
beans, you would not now be tormented with the gout, and all 
your limbs would yet easily perform their functions. Still I do 
not despair of putting you on your feet, provided you abandon 
yourself to my directions.' 

" The licentiate, epicure though he was, promised to obey him 
in all tilings. Sangrado thereupon sent me in search of a 
surgeon, whom he named, and caused to be drawn from my 
master six good pallets of blood, to commence supplying the 
defect of perspiration ; he then said to the surgeon, ' Mr. Mar- 
tin Onez, come back in three hours and do the same, and to- 
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morrow you will recommence ; it is an error to suppose that 
blood is necessary to the preservation of life ; one cannot'bleed 
a patient too much. As ne is not compelled to any consider- 
able exercise or movement, he requires no more blood to sus- 
tain life than a man who is asleep ; life in each case only con- 
sists in the pulse and respiration.' The good canonist, suppos- 
ing that so great a doctor could not reason falsely, permitted 
himself to be bled without resistance. When the doctor had 
ordered frequent and copious bleedings, he said it was also 
necessary to rive each moment to the patient warm water ; 
assuring that boiled water in abundance could pass for the true 
specific against every ill. He left, assuring us that he would 
answer for the life of the canonist, if he were treated in 
the manner prescribed. The housekeeper, who perhaps form- 
ed a different opinion of his method than what he aid, pro- 
tested that it should be followed with exactitude — in fact, 
we promptly began boiling water, and as the doctor had re- 
commenaed us, above all things, not to be sparing of it, we 
began by making our master drink two or three pints at a 
draught, and an hour afterwards we repeated the dose again ; 
returning to the charge from time to time, we poured into his 
stomach a deluge of water, whilst on the other hand, the sur- 
geon seconding us by the quantity of blood which he drew ; in 
less than two days we reduced the aged canonist to extremity. 
The poor ecclesiastic being able to endure no more, whilst I 
was trying to make him swallow a large glass of the specific, 
said to me, in a feeble voice, ' Stop, Gil Bias, do not, my 
friend, give me any more ; I see that it is necessary I should 
die, despite the virtue of water ; and though I have hardly a 
drop of blood remaining in my veins, I am none the better ; a 
fact which proves that the most able doctor in the world can- 
not prolong one's life, when its tated limit has arrived. I must 
then prepare to depart for another world.' " Gil Bias, going in 
search of the notary to draw up his master's will, the latter 
asks him the name of the doctor ; " I replied, it was Dr. San- 
grado. At this name, seizing his hat and cloak in haste, ^ Good 
God !' he exclaimed, ' let us be off at once, for this doctor is so 
expeditious that he never gives time for the lawyers to arrive. 
That man has robbed me of many testamentary fees I' " 

Had this victim of hydropathy and phlebotomy fallen into the 
hands of the opposite school, and the probang taken the place 
of the lancet, would he have prolonged his allotted time, or 
would he not rather, instead of going gently out like a candle, 
have ended his days in excruciating torture? Medicine is 
founded on numerous rules resulting from experiment, and for- 
tified by observation ; but the thin partitions which divide one 
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case from another, form the barriers between life and death. 
The responsibility which the medical man feels, is not the value 
of human life, but the dread of a loss of faitii on the part of 
the community. Two rival schools are established — ^like oppo- 
sition steamboats, each seeks to land the ^eatest number in 
the shortest time ; graduates are solicited, me way is smoothed 
for ignorance. Let loose upon the public with a diploma, ac- 
cident directs their fatal shafts ; dead men teU no tales, grati- 
fied heirs ask no questions. If a rival brother takes up the 
theme, Latin names, assured manners, and public lectures 
silence the community ; and the doctor, the apotnecary, and the 
undertaker restore our mouldering bodies to the great mother 
earth from whence we came, to enter into new combinations, 
and continue the eternity of matter. Yet temporary specifics 
are not unavailing, they extend the onward march of com- 
merce. "When temperance lectures had prevented or reduced 
the public sale of brandy, a new bitters brings it, Phcenix-like, 
to birth again, and they who would ffrudge a shilling for the hon- 
est tipple, will spend a dollar for the labelled nostrum, or the 
Aromatic Schnapps. It has been suggested that consumption, 
the bane of our country, is but the too speedy burning away 
of the fibres of the system ; that any fatty matter which will 
supply extraneous fuel, if it cannot cure, will at least keep the 
patient in his present state ; that cod-liver oil, peculiarly com- 
bined with iodine, as it is, is a universal specific for this aisease. 
Cod-fish were formerly the cheapest articles of food, but the 
dictum went forth, and the price of cod-fish rose, and they be- 
came a ^eat staple of commerce, a mighty source of wealth to 
the toiling fisherman. In a metropolitan paper we meet the 
advertisement of one whose condensed "family medicines 
claim to occupy the middle ground between allopathy, homoeo- 
pathy, and the collateral branches of the healing art, embracing 
the good of all systems without their defects ; put up in com- 
pact cases, with directions for prompt use by individuals and 
tamilies." 

If this advertisement be true, we have made great progress 
in the art, and have no longer to dread lengthy doctors' bills and 
fatal results. He too must be a great man wno can thus recon- 
cile hostile creeds and rival schools. If it be not so, not only 
may we reproach the journal which, for a few shillings, sends 
this lure to destruction into 30,000 hands, but we may justly 
doubt the wisdom of a college that could give a diploma to 
one who acknowledges merit in those she bitterly condemns. 

The following novel method of treating consumption, we 
submit to the public — it is termed " Mortopathy," and is he- 
ralded by the author, as in advertising card, through the pub- 
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He prints ; it is hoped that it may not be unintelligible to the 
public, whom it is proposed to enlighten and relieve : — 

^' first put the patient into a warm medicated bath, into which is poured 
a ooDtinaons current of negative electricity. This chemically destroys tne oily 
acids and other impurities of the cuticle, setting free all scrofulous and mor- 
bific humors — ^not only those upon the surface, out inyiting the whole organ- 
ism, and the 18 miles of excretory yessels in the srstem, to throw off by those 
natural channels the dead and impure matter in the circulation. Then, while 
the myriads of mouths freed of their contents, are open to take in the chemi- 
cal food of the second bath, the patient is removed to it. To this second bath 
has been previously added some of the blood-renewing and purifying chemi- 
cals, as the hypophosphites of lime and soda, the phosphate of potassiEi, phos- 
phoric acid, phofi^hate of iron or some of tiie sulphurets, as indicated by the 
temperament, disease, or idiosyncrasy of tiie patient These chemical aliments 
are alterative and nourishing, and capable of repairing losses in many parts of 
the body ; and the little, hungry mouths of the absorbents suck in the stimu- 
hiting nourishment. The electric currents from the positive pole of the che- 
mical battery which is applied to this bath, powerfully co-act with the 
efforts of nature, which are always in the endeavor to carry healthy deposits 
to the parts where most needed. Diseased nature is ever thirsting after 
healthy supplies, and in the effort to remove disease. 

*^ The alternating between these two batiis will at once be seen to possess 
great advantages in scrofulous diseases, and in all complaints connected with, 
or dependent upon impurities of the blood. 

^^ Articles to the same end are given by the month, by enemas and by in- 
halation, in consumption and bronchitis, to break up tubercular deposits, heal 
ulcers, and restore tone and freedom of action to tiie air passages. In some 
cases of lung disease, medicated oils are used over the chest and body on 
removal from the second bath, to break up night sweats and to keep up a 
continued stimulation from the absorbents of the skin ; an object of essential 
consideration in diseases of this nature. 

^^ These together are valuable auxiliaries to the peculiar stimulation of cold 
baths and the invigoration of the Motorpathic treatment; which last perme- 
ates and braces up, as with fibres of strength and vitality, the whole system, 
not only freeing it from disease, but building up the constitution, and making 
it a life battery of power." 

To determine with certainty the issues of life and death, is the 
province of no man. But to push with eyes open on destruction, 
when tlie interests of another are at stake, to wipe out from 
the list of the living a respected member of society, and at- 
tempt to exculpate error by raking up the early weaknesses 
of youth, when wholly irrelevant to the subject, is to insult fam- 
ily grief, and outrage the common-sense of a great and enlight* 
ened community. 
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HON. SMITH ELY, Jb., 

STATE 8EKAT0B. 



The position of a member of the Senate of the Empire State 
is, from the great interests continually there discussed, one of 
even more real importance than that of a representative in our 
Federal Congress. 

Hamilton and Burr — names connected by a rivalry which, 
beginning in generous emulation for distinction, ended m termi- 
nating prematurely the career of the one, and overshadowing 
the remaining years of the other — ^first started in public life in 
the le^slature of l^s State. Eufus Kin^, the distinj^shed 
Federalist, afterwards United States Minister at the Court of 
St. James, here first gave proof of those talents to which politi- 
cal enemies were proud to do justice ; whilst John Jay, the two 
Clintons, Colden, and Philip van Cortlandt, here sat in solemn 
deliberation in times past. In more recent years, Martin Van 
Buren studied in these legislative halls the science of politics, 
and the art of controlling men, which he afterwards made use 
of to ascend, and fill with honor, the Presidential chair. Marcy, 
who was declared by England's Prime Minister to be, in his 
day, the greatest of Uving statesmen — ^Dix, and Dickinson, both 
transferred to the Senate of the United States— Silas Wright, 
the ablest native genius New York has produced — Gouvemeur 
Morris, Michael HoflEman, Seward, Preston King, and many 
others, achieved their reputation at Albany. The judicial 

Sower which the Senate formerly enjoyed, when acting under 
le name of the Court for the Correction of Errors, as the high- 
est appellate tribunal in the State, has been abolished oy 
modem legislation ; but the power it has thus parted with is 
compensated for by the press of business and the enlarged inter- 
ests incident to the vast progress which the State of New York 
has made, during the last few years, in population and wealth. 
This progress has been ^eatly acceleratea bv developing the 
natund resources of the Btate, and particularly by the opening 
of that great canal which brings the produce of the regions 
bordering on our vast lakes, to that mighty canal of nature — 
the beautiful Hudson — on whose broad bosom they are wafted 
to the Empire City, whence, again, transatlantic steam com- 
munication bears them to the different European marts and 
the distant climes of South America. One would suppose that 
New York, the third city in the world, and firet in America, 
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would be an object of pride and exultation to the people of the 
whole State, fiut this, unfortunately, is not always the case. 
Countiy members too often entertain towards her a feeling of 
jealous hostility, which leads them to thwart or hamper mea- 
sures most beneficial for her advancement, and to advocate 
other measures which are direct aggressions upon her property 
and political rights. If this iealousy has arisen from a dislike 
for the manners, or from a belief in the incompetency, of some 
of the New York representatives in times past, those from other 
portions of the State, who have occupiea seats in the Senate 
during the past two sessions, must appreciate the courteous 
bearing, scholarlike attainments, and prompt business habits of 
the Hon. Smith Ely, representative trom the fifth Senatorial 
district. 

Beginning life with a view to following the profession of the 
law, Mr. Ely devoted four years to mastering the depths of the 
science, at a time when the code, in an attempt to simplifjr its 
intricacies, had not yet produced that intemunable confusion, 
the extent of which is only hereafter to be realized. So great 
was his devotion to this pursuit, that impaired eye-sight warned 
him to abandon it. He at this time amused his leisure by giv- 
ing the public the benefit of his varied reading, in some mis- 
cellaneous articles, eagerly published by the Eeviews of the day ; 
many short poems, some oi them of peculiar merit, were also 
contributed W him at this time. It is not unusual to meet 
^ese waifs stiU making the circuit of the magazines and weekly 
papers. 

V arious reports, which have been presented to the Senate by 
Mr. Ely, exhibit marked literary ability, and give evidence of 
a comprehensive and statesmanlike breaddi of view, and great 
political sagacity. Among these, wo may allude to Reports 
upon bills involving conflicting interests between the State and 
City ; to a Report in opposition to a Registry law — ^a scheme 
devised solely to affect the exercise of the elective franchise in 
the metropolis ; and to the Report upon the Sanitary Condition 
of the City of New York, made by a select committee of the 
Senate, of which Mr. Ely was chairman. 

Although Mr. Ely refreshed the study of the dry profession 
of the law oy occasional devotion to literarv pursuits, he avoided 
giving them that exclusive attention which unfits a man for 
active political life. That literature, when followed as a pro- 
fession, does unfit its votaries for what might, at first sight, be 
considered a kindred pursuit, is proved by the numberless ex- 
amples in England, wnere literary men, introduced into Par- 
liament under expectation of their producing great results, 
have, with the exception of Disraeli, signally failed ; and even 
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the learned premier whom we have excepted, through the 
pressure of business, was induced to give a fatal blow to nis own 
reputation by pronouncing, as his own production, at the time 
of the death of the hero of W aterloo, a funeral oration borrowed 
almost verbatim from the pen of another, who had produced 
it on a similar occasion, this detected fraud leading the public 
to doubt the genuineness of his liitherto undisputea writings. 

Devoting to mercantile pursuits the active energies from the 
employment of which, in the profession of the law, he was im- 
peded, Mr. Ely soon realized an ample fortune, and, with a 
moderation inaicative of good sense, closed his mercantile con- 
nexions. Most men, havmg attained so much before the age 
of thirty, would have sat down to its selfish enjoyment ; but 
Mr. Elv, appreciating the truth of that idea so beautifully ex- 
pressed, by Cicero, " non nobis soli nati sumus, sed partem |)atria 
vindicat," turned his attention to the study of the politics of 
that State which had extended over him the protection of her 
laws, and of that city with whose interests his own had been 
identified from his earliest years.* 

The only office, except that of Senator, for which Mr. Ely 
was ever a candidate, was that of Trustee of Common Schools, 
a position which he still holds. His course in the administra- 
tion, of the affairs of the schools, while designed to develop the 
Sractical advantages of the system, has been characterized by 
le most rigid economy. In the school district under his su- 
pervision, wnich has an attendance of about seven thousand 
children, the average expense per scholar is less than one-half 
the cost in other districts in the city, and forty per cent, less 
than the general avert^e of the whole city. 

Mr. Ely represents the most populous district in the State — 
a district containing nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
He was elected by a very large majority, having received 
about three-fourths of all the votes cast. It is said that he 
received the vote of every man in the district with whom he 
was peraonally acquainted — a high compliment in these days 
of party discipline and prejudice. 

xhe seat occupied in the Senate by Mr. Ely is one of historic 
associations. There, in times past, sat Lewis Morris, Philip 
Livingston, Peter R. Livingston, Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, 
Nathan Sanford, James W. Beekman, Mark Spencer, and other 
New Yorkers of note, who gave dignity to the post, and ad- 
vanced materially the interests of the State. 

* Mr. Ely was born in the State of New Jersey, and is 82 years of age. He has 
resided in the city of New York from his infancy, but spends his suminers at a 
country residence in New Jersey which has been m possession of his family for a 
oentniy. 
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Although the Democratic representatives are a minority in 
the legislature, Mr. Ely has, during his two years' service, by 
activity and skill, prevented the passage of numerous measures 
opposed to the Democratic creed, and prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the city he represented. To show the injustice with 
which the country party legislate, where the city of New 
York is concerned, we have only to instance the case of the 
school fund. A certain sum is raised throughout the State, 

E cured into the treasury, and then re-divided. New York City, 
y this plan, gets back, annually, less by $200,000 than she 
pays out, and has to contribute this enormous amount to the 
support of the rural districts, envious of her prosperity, and 
always ready to attack her. The foray attempted by the Re- 
publicans upon the deposits in our savings banks, and upon 
the Washington Market, and other property in our city, to 
which the State has no equitable claim, is fresh in the minds 
of our readers. To hoW up to light these and other similar 
acts of injustice, and to baffle and defeat them, were labors 
more than sufficient for ony one man, but did not prevent Mr. 
Ely from giving careful attention to the gigantic questions of 
the state nuances, and the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 
Bringing, as it does, to the wharves of New York, the whole 
commerce of the lake-bound regions, this canal acts towards 
the Island City the same part which the " Father of rivers " 
does to New Orleans, when bearing on its back the produce of 
the West. Commencing near that matchless waterfall, the ad- 
miration of the world, its waters mingle, through the Hudson, 
with the vast Atlantic, and contrast not unfavorably the 
works of man with the wonders of creation. 

A provision was incorporated into the Constitution of 1846, 
by which it was declared that the revenues derived from the 
canal should be used as a fund for its enlargement. But the 
succeeding administration belon^ng to the Kepublican party, 
and a large amount of money being required for exigencies not 
to be recorded under their real name, the Constitution was 
evaded by borrowing $9,000,000 in anticipation of the revenues. 
This sum, it was stated, would complete the canal, and, by the 
increased tolls, produce an immense gain to the State, besides 
leaving in the treasury a surplus applicable to any emergencv. 
Contrary to this reasoning, however, not only has the whole 
$9,000,000 been expended, but as much more has been raised 
and spent, and the canal is still incomplete. In the session of 
1858 a plan was proposed for raising a new loan of $3,800,000, 
to be expended for the same object. Mr. Ely and his friends 
were in favor of the loan, but coupled with a proviso which 
should guarantee the faithful expenditure of the money. This 
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proviso was as follows : " That the surveyors who were to super- 
intend and measure the work should be under the control of an 
authority different from that which gave out the contracts, in 
order to prevent collusion and fraud upon the treasury." The 
canal contracting interest in the legislature, however, would 
not consent to such a restriction, and, after a long and exciting 
discussion, the bill failed solely from that reason. The present 
session will witness another attempt by Senator Ely and others 
to get through a bill coupled with this useful, nay essential 
proviso, by which means alone the canal can be completed — a 
result never to be accomplished so long as one interest takes 
the contracts, and then superintends and measures the work. 
If the people of New York, aware, as they are, that millions of 
the public monejr filter away without subserving the purposes 
for which it was intended, would make selection for legismtora 
of men such as the Senator from the fifth district, not only 
would vast sums be saved to the State, but the tone of the legis- 
lature would be raised, and those mysterious men who prowl 
around her halls, shaking the hands of members in a manner 
human nature is often powerless to resist, would vanish from 
the capital. In thus introducing into the gallery of the distin- 
guished men of the nation one whose reputation is as yet con- 
fined to the great State whose interests he so carefully watches, 
we believe that we are but anticipating the course of events, 
and that one whose talents and integrity have won for him the 
hearts of the Democratic party, and elevated him to so important 
an oflSce at so early an age, will, before lone, be extencfinff his 
sphere of useftilness to the great centre of the nation, and fol- 
low in the footsteps of those who have formerly occupied the 
same position in the State which he now holds. Possessing 
every requisite for a brilliant and successful career, it requires 
no prophet to predict the future of the honorable gentleman to 
whom this just acknowledgment is proffered. 



THE SONNET. 

BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 



The name of the Inventor of the Sonnet seems to be involved 
in impenetrable obscurity. My reading, somewhat limited to 
be sure, has failed to give me any reliable information on the 
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subject Whether one man arranged and perfected the style 
of verse, or whether it was improved, smoothed, and polished 
by another hand than that of the Inventor, seems to be equally 
undeterminable. 

Some writers have ascribed it singly to Guitone d'Arezzo, 
an Italian poet of the thirteenth century, but there does not 
seem to be sufficient authority to support the claim. It is most 
probable that its birth must be looKcd for at some still earlier 
period ; among the Troubadours and Proven9als, who were con- 
tinuaUy taxing their ingenuity, and torturing the language and 
verse, to bring out some new conceit or unexpected turn of 
expression. £ut for the present its origin is lost 

Dante and Petrarch, however, seem to have been the first 
poets who rendered it popular, and to them we must resort for 
Its rules. There are vanous ways, nevertheless, of composing 
the verse, and no writer that I now remember confines himseff 
to the same specific rhymes. Perhaps in most instances the 
Ist, 4th, 5th, and 8th lines rhyme together ; as do also the 2nd, 
8rd, 6th, and 7th— the 9th and 12Ui, the 10th and 13th, the 
11th and 14th. 

Doubtless, very often, the exigencies of the verse determine 
the rhyming lines, and I do not know that there is an unaltera- 
ble law as to terminal sylables for the sonnet proper ; or that 
fourteen lines of ten syllables, with certain positively pre- 
arranged rhymes, each and all enter into the construction of 
the legitimate Sonnet. 



KO. L — THE BONZrST. 

The Sonnet Is a verse of fourteen lines, 

And knowing that, we can know litde more. 

Let antiquary hunt time's record oV, 

The great Inventor's name on no one shines. 

To Goitone d'Arezzo, one inclines, 

And one, to earlier bards would fame restore ; 

But Dante's fire, and Petrarch's genius pour 

Such light and beautv o'er it — that it twines 

Its murmuring melody around the heart, 

Still half unconscious of its silent power. 

We do not ask who wove the magic verse. 

That thrills the breast with love's thrice barbed dart ; 

We do not ask how manv a weary hour, 

Forgotten genius toiled o\r rhymes perverse. 

KO. n. — THE QUAIL. 

Sweet little bird ! So tame and yet so wUd, 
I love to meet thee in the dewy eve, 
As by thy quiet haunts my way I weave, 
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And watch thy head half tornedt thine eye so mild, 

Noting my every motion. When a child 

Oft have I striven to take thee. For I thought 

Thou didst not seem afraid. Bat age has brooght 

Me wisdom — and I smile, as others smiled. 

I hear thee calling to thy wandering mate, 

In wooing tones that tell of past delight ; 

Kow listening for an answer dost thou wait 

With ear intent, while hope and love incite? 

And hark 1 from ont yon glen so still of late, 

Comes the response that cheers thy heart, **Bob White P' 

NO. in. — ^IfT PBW AT St. PAXTL's. 

A lonely bachelor— day after day 

I take my seat within thy sacred walls, 

To worship and to learn — dear St. Paul's ! 

And get of truth divine a piercing ray ; 

But lonesome is my pew — and when I pray 

Ko gentle voice responsive is to mine. 

No Sirilling tones with my harsh notes combine ; 

Alone I come, worship, and go away. 

Do any eyes of all the maidens fair 

Who daily seek thy peaceful courts, St Paul's, 

E*er wander longingly toward my pew ; 

Does some one wish to take a station there^ 

And meekly bear the good or ill that faUs 

To me, to us, as life we journey through ? 



NO. IT. — THB OONBUMMATION. 

A bachelor no more — ^within thy walls, 

Where erst I sat all lonely in my ^w. 

Hoping and wishing that some maiden fair 

Would pity me, and thus divide my care ; 

Would love me, and thus double all my bliss ; 

Each Sunday grace our sitting with her face, 

And while the week passed joyously around, 

Perform her household duties cheerfhlly — 

— I sit with added digmty — a man 

Full Hedged, with rights conceded and mmntained, 

A well known member of society ; 

For now within the precincts of St. Paul's 

A wife and child pass to the once lone pew, 

And anxious mammas watch my eyes no more. 



NO. V. — OUB BABY KATB. 

Our baby Kate I lent to us for a while. 
Herself unconscious of the bliss she brought, 
And all unconscious of the ruin wrought ; 
To cheer and ffladden with her angel smile, 
The hours unclaimed by labor stern to wile, 
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To op^i long sealed springs of love and thought, 
To teach ns wisdom, though herself ontMight, 
And lead at last to Gk>d our hearts so yOe ; 
Lost to OS here, within the silent tomb, 
Bat resting peaoefolly along with tiiem. 
Of whom 't is said, they happy are that die ; 
A bud transferred fbom Eailh, in Heaven to bloom, 
A shoot, just starting from the parent stem, 
A babe below on Euth, a cherub in the sky! 



NO. VI. — FACT Am) FANCY. 

A magic realm it is where fancy reiens. 
Where &ct8 are furnished to the wntei^s will, 
And the dull prose of conmion life is thought 
Beneath the bright domain o^er which she rules. 
Why should not truth, unvarnished, unalloyed. 
More charm the heart, more interest the mind. 
Than all ima^^nation^s baseless dreams? 
Come then, dear Memory, and from thy cells 
Pour on the unsoiled page thy curious facts ; 
Relate the scenes, recall the nights of dread, 
Which thou rememberest ii^ the life we led ; 
Impart th^ dignity to word and theme, 
Then say if Fiction long should reign supreme, 
Offspring of Fancy and of Falsehood dii^. 



NO. yn.— CBBATION. 

There was a time, when Time itself was young. 
The new made Earth was without form, and void. 
Chaos, Confusion, Darkness were o'eijoyed, 
And round their empire new, delighted hung. 
Creation was a blank, and not a tongue 
Gave praise or blame — and silence most profound, 
Such as is painfhl to the ear, rdffned round. 
Long ages since, when Time itself was young, 
Crea^ng spirit moved throu^ the vast deep. 
The baleful Trio started from their sleep ; 
God said let there be light, and there was light, 
rhen Day. and Kight, began thdr busy round. 
The montns rolled by each with its beauty crowned, 
Seasons — ^then years — ^Time had begun his flight 



NO. ym. — UFB mS-SPBNT. 

It is not life that thousands of us live. 
A didly, animal existence fills 
Our round of pleasures and of duties too. 
We rise, and eat, and sleep — that makes our dav. 
And such days make our years, such years our life : 
Spent to no purpose, no improvement made, 
9 
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Each charged in Heayen^s book, nigbt after sight, 

With momeDts wasted, with a day mis-spent. 

The works of natnre, their varieties 

Of mountain, hill, and rale, the purling brook, 

The rushing river, the meandering creek, 

All the forms of animated being. 

The moods and manners of the master, man, 

Are worthy of the study of us all. 

In the month of February, 1852, occurred the most brilliant 
and remarkable exhibition of Aurora Borealis, which I remem- 
ber to have ever seen. It was observed on two several nights, 
and was attended by some very singular phenomena. A Phila- 
delphia paper of that date says : — 

^ On Wednesday morning an unusual appearance of atmo8|)heric electricity 
was manifest on ail the telegraphic lines radiating from this City, East, West, 
and South, which continued more or less till Thursday evening. At times 
there was a powerful current upon the wires, sustainea for minutes, then it 
would diminish to nothing, and the current from the batteries cease to have 
any effect on the magnet It came not in fits and flashes, as is the case 
dicring thunder-storms, but would emit a steady spark for seconds, and even 
minutes. During this time the weather was cold and remarkably dear. The 
same effect was noticed in other cities. In Boston, it is said, there was suffi- 
cient electricity to supply the telegraph wires, without employing the batte- 
ries. By noticing and recording these remarkable effects, a clue may yet be 
obtained which will unravel this mystery of the skies. The phenomenon of 
the auroral lights has long been attributed to electricity, and various theories 
have been offered to account for them ; aU, however, unsatisfactory. It has 
been noticed that they prevail most in cold weather, and in clear, frosty 
weather the air is most electrical. Cold will change conducting substances 
into electrics, and increases the power of substance already electric. The air 
at a certain height is found to be exceedingly cold. The inferior points of the 
atmosphere between the tropics are violentiy heated during the day, by the 
reflection of the sun's rays from the earth, and would therefore be a con- 
ductor discharging electricity upon the earth in thunder-storms, and being 
recruited from the upper and colder regions, producing electric currents fit>m 
each pole towards me Equator, as observed during the prevalence of the 
Korthem Lights. This is one of the theories, but it is not without its diffi- 
culties ; not easily explained. Perhaps the magnetic telegraph may help to a 
better solution." 

Should there be no poetry in the following Sonnets, the 
reader will be compensated by the philosophy of the foregoing 
essay. 

HO. IX. — Axmonk bobbalis. 

An the philosophy the world can boast, 
Unable is to solve the mysterv, 
Resolve the causes that combme in thee, 
Or tell thy use. Ooqjecture here is lost f 
Rightly can fancy wander o V thy realm, 
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And ^rward from her qmdnt and oorioDB store, 

Bring fiury tales inwrought with andent lore, 

0*er which stem reason never held the helm I 

Bightly oonld mnsfr^ tomes that monks have writ, 

E'en yet be taken from the dusty shel^ 

And onoe again perused, to see what they, 

Long Qsed to watoh thy ffhostly phantoms flit 

In empty space, imagined. — ^For myself, 

Sooh gorgeous scenes as thine would pale in reason's ray. 



VO. Z."K0BTEBRII LtOHTa. 

Night after night thy beacon fires are lit. 

O'er the £ur north the^ flash with brilliant ray, 

Bonmng the sleeper with sad thoughts of day : 

Transversely oW the sky, whole bonfires flit 

Here, there, and everywhere ; Oh t who could sit, 

Eager! V g^ng on thy phantom pky, 

Regardless of the wonders in display. 

Nor sigh to see thy well-kept secret writ? 

Long mive I gaied upon the splendid sight. 

In breathless silence watched each ohangenil glow ! 

God only knows this wond^ of the night. 

Here man is lost — ^And can he ever know 

The mystery that shrouds these Northern lights? 

Science is here at fault, conjecture only writes. 



VO. XL— OK THX SAMB. 

AH things grow dim before thy brilliancy I 
The moon herself, shorn of her queenly pomp, 
Seems like a belle, that, long the village pride, 
Finds on the spot where she had triumphed oft, 
A maid of Meet presence — on whose fifoe. 
With ardor bent, with admiration warmed. 
Now turn the eves, that, lately sought a smile. 
Their greatest bUss, from her, edited and Men !— 
E'en while we gaze the phantom disappears. 
The form instinct with life and motion sinks. 
The glow, the flash depart — ^we breathe a^nt-* 
We turn, and lo I with calm, unclouded mien. 
The gorgeous moon smiles in her consdous power, 
And we to her allegiance swear onoe more. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 



It was a painter named Michael Angelo, who made the 
" Last Judgment." It was a sculptor named Michael Angelo, 
who cut "The Statue of Moses." It was an architect named 
Michael Angelo, who built " St. Peter's." It was a poet named 
Michael Angelo, who wrote the finest " Sonnets " of the Italian 
tongue since Petrarch. It would perhaps be better to stop 
after these few lines, and call them the great man's biography 
—for what language can convey an idea of Buonarotti so well 
as tlie simple enumeration of his works ? But his life, even in 
its darkest parts, is so full of light and instruction, it seems 
almost a duty to relate it. 

The 6th of March, 1474, on Sunday, at 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing, was born at Chiusi, in Tuscany, of Ludovico Buonarotti, 
Mayor of the town, a man child, whom they called Michael 
Angelo. This Buonarotti was descended from the long line of 
the Counts of Canossa. When the boy could hold the mallet 
in one hand and the chisel in the other, he told his father he 
would be a sculptor ; but his father told him he should not ; it 
was all idle to tell him that a sculptor was not a mason, for the 

good old count, who carried a sword at his side, could only 
link of plaster when the boy spoke of marble. But Michael 
Augelo, like Dante, and Homer, and Shakspeare, and Milton, 
had his mission to fulfil, and it mattered httle what the old 
Count of Canossa thought of chisels and plaster — ^his boy's 
chisel was yet to give to the world those mysterious creations 
that will excite the wonder of all coming times. But Michael 
Angelo was not a man to dishonor the noble race he sprang from, 
even in the judgment of his own Feudal Times. Pride of race 
is something that never dies, even in the finest minds; and 
after he became illustrious, and scholars flocked to him from 
every part of Italy, he would receive none but gentlemen. 

His first master was Ghirlandaio. He was about fourteen 
years when he began, and he soon made such progress, his 
master used to say, — " It's strange enough, but thi& child can 
already teach his master." One day, the old sculptor rave his 
scholars a fish to copy. At the appointed time thev all brought 
their works to their master. As usual, Michael Angelo's was 
better than all the rest, and superior to the model. The old 
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master's curiosity was excited beyond measure, and he asked 
the boy how he had made his work so perfect — so much like . 
life and nature. The answer was given. " I tried," said he, 
" to make a fish like yours, and I could not, and so I went to 
the fisherman's house in the evening to see his fish yet alive, 
and liking one of them better than yours, I thought I would 
copy it, and here it is." He never made a figure which he did 
not copy from nature — ^it was his love of the true and tlie 
beautiful, which, later in life, made him perform those long 
and laborious works of anatomy, to which he owed his immense 
power of representation. He bought dead bodies of men and 
animals, skinned them, dissected them, and found every bone, 
and muscle, and nerve ; and standing whole days and nights, 
chisel in hand, over their bodies, he studied their structure, 
traced with great care the play of the most delicate fibres, and 
transferred it all to canvas and the marble. In these solitary 
and delightful tasks, he used to spend whole days and nights 
without eating, drinking, or sleeprng, till he became so weak 
he had to give over his work, or fall to the floor. The world 
has never known anythinff like this; and were I asked the 
name of the hardest worKing man of whom we have any 
record, I would at once write down that of Michael Angelo. 

But we go back to his young days again, and see what they 
tell us of his bovhood. Gavanio took the boy one day to the 
gardens of the Medici at San Marco. Lorenzo de' Meaici had 
adorned the garden with the most beautiful ancient and modern 
statues. Michael Angelo had no sooner walked round it, than 
he would no longer bear the name of his master Ghirlandaio 
mentioned, or the studio of the artists. " This garden shall be 
my master," said he ; and, after this, for a long time, the young 
sculptor used to go there at daylight, and pass all that day till 
night stopped his work — cutting stone and marble. One day 
he found tne head of an old faun, with a long beard and laugh- 
ing mouth. This fragment, damaged as it was, he considered 
so beautiful and full of life, he determined to reproduce it in 
marble, and, in a few days, the work was done. He had sup- 
plied all the deficiencies of the model, and had also made a 
wide open month, and thirty-two laughing teeth, all finished 
with great beauty. In the meantime, Lorenzo de' Medici pass- 
ing through the gardens, saw the child at work on the head. 
He approached him, and gazed on the work with the greatest 
astonishment. Yet in the midst of his praises, he said to the 
child, patting his cheek, " My boy, thou hast made this fann 
old, and yet thou hast left him all his teeth I How is this? Art 
thou not aware that, at that age, there are always some want- 
ing ? " This was said in a laughing mood, but the prince had 
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no sooner gone, than young Buonarotti knocked out a tooth 
from his old faun— made a hole in the gum as if the tooth had 
fallen out by age, and waited with impatience for the return of 
Lorenzo de^Medici. He returned, ana praised the docility and 
talent of the child, who was only fifteen years old, took him 
into his palace, and sent a message to his father to come and 
visit him. At first the old noble would not go, for he knew 
Lorenzo de' Medici encouraged his son " to become a mason." 
At last he was prevailed on to go. The Medici begged of him 
to leave his son with him, promising he should one day become 
the most illustrious of all who had ever borne the Buonarotti 
name. The father only replied, that he and his family were at 
the disposal of his excellency — ^his will he would not resist^ but 
he wanted his son to come home I Lorenzo de' Medici asked 
him with kindness what were his pursuits? "I have never 
done anything," he answered, " but watch over the estate left 
me by my ancestors, and wear a sword at my side." 

But Michael Angelo would not go back, and he was there- 
from installed in the palace of that munificent prince, and 
treated by him as one of his own children. He made him sit 
at his table, and took pleasure in showing him all his medals, 
antique works of art, precious stones, interesting himself in 
conversing about art with this child of genius ; and when Lo- 
renzo the magnificent died, Pietro, his son and successor, conti- 
nued the same friendship and favor to Michael Angelo, which 
caused his old father, seeing his son the stone-cutter on a footing 
with the highest personages at court, to begin to think better 
of the business, and provide him better clothes and a little 
money to spend. In the meantime, the excesses of Pietro de' 
Medici had aroused the indignation of all Florence, and a revo- 
lution was daily expected to break out. One day a young 
man named Cardiere, attached also to the court, went, all in 
tears, and throwing himself into the arms of Michael Angelo, 
told him that Lorenzo de' Medici had appeared to him in a 
dream, in a black dress all torn, and commanded him to go and 
tell his son that, if he did not change his conduct, he would 
soon be driven from Florence. Michael Angelo besought him 
to go and immediately obey the vision ; but Pietro de' Medici 
was so violent, the young Cardiere had not the courage to do 
it. The next morning he returned to Michael Angelo, and 
told him Lorenzo had appeared to him ^ain, and given him a 
blow on the face because he had not delivered ms message. 
This time Buonarotti's counsel prevailed, and the young man 
set out on foot for CaiTCgi, one of the villas of the Medici, and 
throwing himself at the feet of the prince, told him the dream. 
Pietro and his court mocked him, and the poor youth returned, 
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overwhelmed with ^ief and shame, to cast himself once more 
on the bosom of his beloved Bnonarotti, who, believing the 
dream an intimation from heaven, fled in a few days from Flo- 
rence, and went over to Bologna. A month after the dream 
became a history. Florence rose in revolution, and Fietro do' 
Medici was driven from the halls and the birth-place of his 
fathers ! 

After visiting Bologna and Yenice, Michael Angelo, about 
twenty-four years old, went to Home, and executed his first 

Seat work. Those who have visited St. Peter's, will remember 
ere is on the right hand, as you enter a chapel called delta 
Vvrgme della JFebbre^ a group in marble wnich represents 
Mary holding her son. I know nothing more painful to gaze 
on than this composition. The marble weeps and sufl^rs; 
there is a languor m all the members of Christ, a despair in the 
figure of the mother, which drains your tears, if you have ever 
held on your shoulder the dying head of some one you loved. 
Certain critics have, however, reproached the sculptor with 
having made the Virgin too young. Anticipating all these 
cavils of low taste, the great master once said to nis scholar 
Condovi : " Can they not remember that chaste women pre- 
serve their bloom and youth much longer than others, and 
above all a Virgin like Mary, in whose heart never 
throbbed the least impure passion to fade the harmonizing 
beauty of her form ? Moreover, tliis flower of youth, may it 
not have been preserved by heaven as a beautifal model of 
virginity and purity ? But her son may not be made young ; 
for as he would take upon him the body of man, and submit to 
all mortal miseries except sin, he ought to bear with him the 
distinctive traces of time. I have represented only a man — a 
man who has suffered more than other men I These are the 
reasons why I have made him old, and his mother young." 
This group is, moreover, the only one on which Michael An- 

falo has inscribed his name, and the circumstances are these : 
Intering the church one day, lie saw a large number of travel- 
lers from Lombardy standing around the altar, gazing on the 
marble group. It was a unanimous concert of praise, so great 
was the admiration of the strangers. Said one of them, "Who 
is the author of this great work ?" " It's our famous Milanese 
sculptor Gobbo," was the reply. Michael Aneelo said nothing, 
but left the church, determined it should be tne last time sucn 
a mistiie was made. That night he went secretly to the church 
with a lamp and a chisel, and cut his name in the girdle that 
surrounds flie body of the Virgin. 

While in Rome, he heai'd that the Republic of Florence had 
offered a commission for competition ; and although the sum 
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to be paid for it was only four hundred crowns, he determined 
to return to his country. He did, and his first work was 
the celebrated statue of David, which is one of his most 
stupendous and perfect works. He afterwards made a Ma- 
donna in bronze, with the infant in her arms — ^the Colossus of 
marble before the gateway of the palace of the Municipality, 
which is called tJie Giant — and finally he executed the mmous 
cartoon, drawn from the war of Pisa, which was preferred to 
one by the great Leonardo da Vinci. A word on this won- 
derful painting. 

The illustrious Leonardo da Vinci was commissioned to paint 
the great Hall of Council. Pietro Soderini, their Oonfalo- 
niere di Cfitcstdsia, loving and admiring Michael Angelo, desired 
tiiat a part of the wall should be put into his hands, and it was 
done. He chose that portion best adapted to his genius — for 
his favorite subject was the human form m its most impassioned 
attitudes. The subject is drawn from the war of Florence 
against Pisa — the time, the heat of the summer, and the scene 
the banks of the Amo. The Florentine soldiers have taken off 
their garments and laid aside their arms, and are bathing in the 
river. Suddenly, a cry of war is heard on the plain — ^it is the 
battle shout of the Pisans, who are rushing upon the camp. The 
Florentine soldiers fly from the river to seize their arms ; some 
are hastily putting on tlieir cuirasses, others are throwing them -^ 
selves on horseback nearly naked — the drummers appear on 
the field, beating the recall — ^it is a confusion, a genend and 
impetuous movement, and there is an anger, a courage, a hope, 
a despair, and a strife for dory, that fix you like a statue to the 
spot, while you gaze, 'flie whole cartoon seems to tremble 
wiA the rush of the advancing multitude, and you almost 
hear the groans of dying men. Among a host of figures in dl 
positions, each bearing the marks of some strong passion, every 
one is distinct — every one as desperately bent upon his glori- 
ous struggle, as if the weight of the whole battle hung upon 
his arm. Who that has seen it will ever forget the old man, 
dressing on the verge of the stream ? He had covered his 
head with a wreath of ivy, to shield it from the heat of the sun 
while bathing ; with the rest he had rushed from the river as 
the call to the rescue sounded, and is now pulling on his gar- 
ments to get ready for the slaughter ; but his limbs are so wet 
he cannot draw on his clothes, and hearing the shout of his 
countrymen as they rush on the foe, despair is mingling widi 
firm desperation on every feature, while ne draws with all the 
strength of a strong man. You see the muscles of his body, like 
hempen cords — ^he suffers only as few men can suffer — agony 
is painted out clear, from the very ends of his hair to the soles 
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of his feet — ^he fears he shall te too late for the rescue. Ton 

S:e, and gaze on, and wonder still, although it was painted by 
chael Angelo. 

When the cartoon was opened for spectators, an universal 
shout of admiration rang through the hall, and there was not a 
young painter who did not go to study it, from Raphael to An- 
drea del Sarto. Unfortunately, in later times it was carried 
to the Palace of the Medici, and abandoned to the hands of 
artists who almost stripped it to fragments to carry off pieces. 

Buonarotti was now twenty-nine years old, ana he was re- 
garded as the greatest master of his age. Julius 11., successor to 
Alexander VL, invited him to Eome to build his tomb ; Alma- 
no, treasurer of the Pope, gave him a thousand ducats, and he set 
out for Carrara with two attendants, to get the marble for what 
he intended should be the great work ofnis life. He remained 
at the marble quarries more than eight months, alone, subsist- 
ing on the coarsest fare, exploring the caves and ledges ; happy 
in the midst of those huge blodcs, in which his genius saw 
sleeping master-nieces — ^for Michael Angelo loved marble as 
other men loved 2i/i5/ and as we see in livmg things symmetry, 
beauty, and perfection, so in every block of marble he saw hu- 
man forms with all their muscles, nbres, and passions. One day, 
in the midst of these impressive solitudes, standing on the sum- 
mit of a hill which overlooks the Mediterranean, ne conceived 
the grand design of erecting on that lone peak an immense 
colossal statue, which should have appeared to the sailors from 
afar as a protecting divinity ; but ne never found time nor 
means to execute it. What a world would ours be if the ideals 
of genius could, like those of God, be executed as soon as 
formed, and that Michael Angelo could say, let the statue of 
Moses he — and see the noble form rise in majesty at his bidding ; 
to call the mysterious temple of St. Peter into being at a word ; 
to conceive the Last Judgment — and with the conception be- 
hold the finished work I But such is not the province of genius, 
and the greatest ideals of the Michael Angelos and the Ra- 
phaels can never be executed by one short-lived man. Even 
the Cathedral of Florence was almost three centuries in build- 
ing ; the magical Duomo, at Milan, has exhausted the Chris- 
tian tribute of six hundred years, and it not only lacks fifteen 
hundred statues, but it will never be completed till ages enough 
have rolled away to crumble the massive pile to the dust. 

At last all the marbles were chosen and prepared, and taken 
to Rome, in the piazza of St. Peter — enough, says a Roman 
writer, to erect an impregnable castle. Tne pontiff was de- 
lighted when he saw the work begun ; and the great sculptor, 
having at last found something to do, worthy of his genius, 
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began with enthusiasm. Already the design of this gigantic 
work was finished. The artist had cast forty statues, without 
enumerating the hassi rdi&oi^ to adorn the tomb ; and Julius, 
in his fondness for Michael Angelo, caused a drawbridge to be 
swung from his apartments to his laboratory, that he miffht 
more easily communicate with the workmen, and the noble 
structure was going on prosperously, and Buonarotti reposed 
from his labors at the table of his munificent patron, and 
heard his praises uttered in the streets and court of the Pon- 
tifical city. 

But evil days were coming on Micliael Angelo. So many 
favors from the Pope, and so sudden and brilliant a fame, soon 
excited the envy of those near the court, who could neither 
admire the genius of the sculptor, nor rival his creations. At 
that time there was an artist, by the name of Bramante, in 
great repute at Rome. He was an architect of talent, and a 
man of pleasure and indulgence ; his patron, too, was Julius 11. 
It had been considered by the architect that all monumental 
works at Rome devolved by right upon himself, and he mani- 
fested no little uneasiness at the presence of a man like Michael 
Angelo. He was a cunning and an adroit man, and greatly 
loved by the Pope. He had alreadv laid his plan for the over- 
throw of his dangerous rival ; he declared to Julius, it was a 
bad omen to have his tomb built ; and the superficial, craven, 
superstitious man believed it, and became disgusted with the 
project. At last Buonarotti received his remaining marbles 
for the work, and called on the Pontiff for money to pay the 
workmen, as he had been instructed to do, hj Julius himself. 
The Pope was engaged, and could not see him till the next 
day. Michael Angelo went home, and feeling he ought not to 
make the poor men wait, who had brought him the marble, 
paid them with his own money. The next morning he went 
to the Yatican, and while waiting in the Hall of Audience, a 
servant came and told him he had orders from his Holiness 
not to allow him to enter. A bishop present, hearing the 
words of the attendant, said to him, "Thou dost not know tbe 
man thou art speaking to." "Alas !" he replied, " 1 know him 
well ; but I must obey the orders of my master." Michael 
Angelo, who was not in the habit of making long antechambers 
at tne doors of princes, revolted with disgust and indignation, 
and turning towards the door-keeper, said angrily, " Tell your 
Pope, when he wants me, he must seek me in another place." 
He then returns hastily to his house — bids his servants instantly 
sell all his goods — mounts a fieet horse, and after several hours 
of hard ridmg, stops at the castle of Paggibonsi, on the frontier 
of the Florentine State, beyond the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
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He had scarcely leaped from his dying horse, that had borne 
him Bo nobly, than five couriers of Julius 11. came dashing up 
on foaming steeds, with orders to bring Michael Angelo bacK 
to Bome, by fair means or foul, as best they could 1 They show 
the letter of the Pontiff, commanding him instantly to return, 
on pain of death and damnation—Michael Angelo refuses! 
The envoys, knowing the violence of Julius, threaten to kill him 
on the spot, if he dares to disobey the Pontifical mandate. 
Vain hope to intimidate such a man by Papal thunders, or the 
menace of death t They find he is unmoved by their tiireats ; 
at last they entreat him, at least, to write his refusal to the 
Pope, and he takes a pen and writes, " You have outraged a 
^ood and faithful servant. You have driven me like a do^ 
from your capital. I will return no more — ^I am free." With 
these firm words he dismissed the envoys, and went to Flo- 
rence. 

On receiving this letter, the fury of Julius 11., the mistaken 
German soldier, so violently brave, so fond of war and the 
sabre, so happy when he could put a casque on his tiara and 
fight against the French,— Julius IL went into a rage impos- 
siole to describe. " You dare answer him, No ! Michael An- 
gelo ?'' was the astonished reply of all the courtiers. He sent 
3iree briefs, one after another, to Florence, that they should 
deliver up Michael Angelo under pain of anathema, war, and 
all vengeance, spiritual and temporal. Pietro Soderini, friend 
of Buonarotti, sent for him, ana said : " You have done that 
to the Pope which a King of France would not have dared to 
do — do allow yourself to be entreated ; moreover, we cannot 
undertake a war foryou ; therefore, go and reconcile yourself to 
Julius at Rome." T!ne sculptor answered : " No ; I like better 
to go to Constantinople. Tiie Grand Turk has made me gene- 
rous ofters through the brothers of San. Francisco, and I am 
preparing to set out immediately." Soderini, seeing his firm- 
ness, ana knowing he was a man to execute his word, replied : 
" Well, listen — ^return to Rome ; but go as ambassador from 
the Florentine Republic. This title will place you in your 
true rank, and protect you from the Pontiff^s rage." Michael 
Angelo accepted. 

In the meantime, Julius, having gone to Bologna to punish 
a revolt, Buonarotti, the ambassador, repaired thither, and in 
a few days presented himself to his Hohness while at his ban- 
quet table. When he saw the sculptor, he assumed a look of 
indignant wrath, and exclaimed : ^^ It was yov/r place to come 
and present yourself before %ls^ at our court in Kome, and you 
have waited till we came to you." Michael Angelo kneeled 
and asked his clemency, deckring it was not ingratitude that 
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made him leave Rome, but he could not bear such treatment. 
The Pope sat silent for a minute, with his head down, and his 
whole body convulsed with rage. A bishop, sent by Soderini 
to excuse Michael An^elo, interposed. " Let not your Holi- 
ness," said he, " remember his fault ; he only sinned through 
ignorance. Put these artists away from your presence ; they 
are all stupid fellows." Julius answered with a storm of pas- 
sion : " How is this, sir ? You insult him when I did not It 
is you who are the stupid fellow ; get out of my presence — ^get 
you gone there 1" ana with a gesture from his Holiness, me 
Monsignore was unceremoniously dismissed. 

Having exhausted all his wrath upon the bishop, Julius took 
Michael Angelo by the hand, and said : " Before I leave Bo- 
logna, I will have you make a fine statue of myself in bronze, 
to be placed on the Church of San Petronio." — " "Well," said 
the sculptor, " it shall be done ;" and in a few days he brought 
him the model. The statue was in a standing attitude, the 
right hand seemed raised to utter a benediction — in the left 
there was nothing. "Shall I put a book in that hand?" in- 
quired the Master. " A book !" answered Julius, " I am no 
reader. No ; put a sword." Afterwards when the work was 
done, and the sword (to please the Pope) put into the right 
hand, which held it with a gallant, warlike action, said Julius 
to Buonarotti : " How now, does your statue give a blessing or 
a curse ?" — " It threatens to chastise," said he, " the people of 
Bologna, if they are not wise." The Bolognese threw down 
the statue, and with the bronze cast a piece of artillery which 
they called the Julia. As for the Pope, he did not call them 
to an account for the bold insolence ; for he was too soon called 
to his last account himself 

But his death did not occur too soon to prevent him from 
once more guiding the genius of the sculptor. Pope and artist 
returned to Rome. Jufius would hear no more of the tomb — 
he was too weak-minded to conquer his superstition, and too 
proud to change his purpose. Seeing his powerful and dreaded 
enemy once more in Home, Bramante again began to plot his 
ruin. He wished to divert him from sculpture to painting, 
where he would find himself in the lists with young Eaphael — 
that glorious star that had risen in the east, to proclaim that a 
brighter day for the arts was breaking. Raphael was very 
young — ^his beard ungrown — but he was fast distancing all 
competition. The plot was well laid. 

Through the counsels of Bramante, who had now assumed 
an air oi great friendship for Michael Angelo, the Pope gave 
him to paint the vault of the chapel of the Vatican. Buona- 
rotti did not call himself a painter, nor did they think a great 
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deal of the art — and here in the Vatican he had to paint by the 
side of Raphael, to whom another portion of the frescoes had 
been assigned. Bramante did not doubt his plot would suc- 
ceed, andhe awaited with eager malignity the hour of his tri- 
umph! Michael Angelo was summoned before the Pontiff, 
and ordered to paint tne chapel. He refused, saying painting 
was not his art — that the vault was an immense work, and Ba- 
phael would succeed much better than himself. " I beg your 
Holiness," said he, " to give the commission to my young friend 
Raphael, while I keep to my marbles." — " I will have you do 
it yourself," was the flirm reply of the Pontiff— and his manner 
showed his purpose was fixed. "I will try, then," was the 
only reply oi Michael Angelo. 

Buonarotti had never painted a fresco^ and it was a trying 
crisis for his fame. He called from Florence some fresco paint- 
ers, who were his friends, to assist him ; among them were the 
celebrated Granano, Bagiardini, Angelo di Domenichino, and 
Aristolile. They commenced the work, and showed him their 
style of painting. But he soon saw they would never do — ^that 
he must surpass them or be ruined. One morning, after a sleep- 
less night, he went early to the chapel and shut himself in, refus- 
ing admittance to his friends, the Pope himself, and all the world. 
He destroyed all his Florentine friends had done, and com- 
menced the work himself. And here he stayed whole days and 
nights without leaving the chapel — with not a friend to con- 
sult with or counsel him, and not even a scholar to prepare his 
colors. The mystery by which he surrounded himself, only in- 
flamed public curiosity ; for, like the ancient priests of Egypt, 
he shut himself up from the living world to commune with 
God and with spints, while the people awaited his appearance 
without the threshold, to tell the secrets of the invisible world. 
There is a strange enthusiasm for art in Italy ; and this senti- 
ment was far deeper in the Middle Ages than it ever was be- 
fore or has been since. Nothing was spoken of in Rome but 
the fresco of Michael Angelo, and the anxiety to see the work 
became indescribable. The Pope participated in the general 
feeling, and was continually asking tne painter when he would 
open me chapel to the Roman people, to chant a solemn mass, 
and hear its echoes in that sublime vault. When one-half was 
finished, the popular feeling became so intense, Julius dared not 
chafe them by a longer delay ; and he prevailed upon Michael 
Angelo to uncover the portion done, to be seen by the eager 
thousands — ^he did. All Rome was filled with wild joy and 
enthusiasm, and Buonarotti's name was on every tongue. 

Chagrined and stung by the triumph of his great enemy, 
Bramante commenced his plots once more. He tried to per- 
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suade the Pontiff to commit the nnfinished portion to Raphael, 
hoping he would either excel Michael Angelo, or that he would 
at least suffer the mortification of being arrested in the progress 
of his noble fresco. Julius refused, and Michael Angelo again 
resumed his work. But the impatience and fitful turbulence 
of Julius prevented him from giving the last touch to the 
second part. He went every day to the painter, but was every 
day surprised to find, that the fresco had advanced in the 
night. " When will you have done ?" was his dailv question. 
" W hen I am satisfied myself," was Buonarotti's daify replv. 
"You wish, then," at last exclaimed Julius, "that 1 should 
have you hurled down from the scaffold." "This you will not 
do," thought the painter; and the pontiff had no sooner left the 
chapel, than he uncovered the picture, and brought the scaffold 
to tne ground. 

It was the day of All Saints— the chapel was filled with en* 
raptured thousands — admiration knew no bounds. Several 
portions of the work were incomplete, and some touches in 
blue and gold were yet to be ^ven, but this did not dampen 
the generS enthusiasm. Julius the Second, his first amor 
cooled off, wished Buonarotti to do these slight improvements; 
but the artist was not to be made the sport even of pontifical 
folly ; and he replied it was of little consequence. "There are 

S laces which ought to be covered with gold," said Julius. " I 
o not see that men are covered with gold in our times," re- 
plied the painter, " and besides, mv characters here are poor 
men, who would look badly in gold." Thus passed off with a 
jest the Pope's request, and the work was never finished. He 
painted twenty months on this picture, and for it the pontiff 
gave him three thousand ducats. 

Julius the Second died, and was succeeded by Leo X., 
whose pontificate has been so brilliantly illustrated by the 
elegant pen of Roscoe. Clement VH. succeeded Leo, and 
Paul HI. followed him — a period into which more great events 
were crowded than any other of which history has transmitted 
us the memorials. For all these pontiffs Buonarotti worked, 
and their rei^s, and palaces, and churches, were illustrated 
and adorned by his chisel and pencil. But we must pass over 
many of his works and years in silence, for we are only giving 
passages from his life. 

Under the pontificate of Paul HI. he executed his other 
great fresco, Tne Last Jud^ient, an admirable ^eTuJ^m^ to the 
Creation. "I remember, says the beautififi writer from 
whom I have borrowed so freely in these pages, " the day 
when 1 saw his master-piece— it was Friday ; we had visited 
St. Peter's, and the guide asked if I would see The Last Judg- 
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ment. While entering the church I felt a strange emotion of 
cnriosity and recollection. At first I could hardlj distinguieh 
a figure in the fresco, for a^es had faded the rich coloring, and 
cor?ounded the lines, and uie picture itself seemed as black as 
one dead of the last judgment. But by de^ees, the figures 
became clear, and the first thing I saw distinctly was a man 
in the air, his form gathered like one sitting in solitary gloom 
— ^his elbow on his right knee, and the hand spread over half 
the face, so that only one of his eyes was visible, but that eye 
was so terrible, ana opened so wildly, that it frightened me 
while I gazed on it. It was the figure of a man who had just 
been judged, and condemned by the Almighty. While look- 
ing Dn this sad figure, which seemed as mongh it had been 
!)ainted with tears, the general design of the entire picture un- 
blded itself. At the top, standing in the heavens, with a cloud 
at his feet, surrounded by saints, martyrs, and angels, is the 
Son of Gbd. His look is terrible — ^his outstretched arm sepa- 
rates the good from the wicked, and drives the latter from nis 
presence to everlasting fire. Beneath Him are the Seven An- 
gels, described in the Apocalypse, with the seven last trum- 
pets, calling the dead to judgment from the four comers of 
the earth. Two of them hold in their hands an open book, in 
which are written the destinies of the uncounted myriads who 
are flocking to Judgment. On the left hand stretch awav 
below eternal names, and on the right is the earUi, which 
opens its tombs and renders up their dead. At every blast of 
the trumpet the graves are oreaking open, and amidst the 
wild confusion spread on every side, the terror-stricken race are 
flocking up to hear their doom. According to the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, a portion have only regained their bones — others 
are half clothed in flesh — some stand naked, trembling as they 
gaze upward, and others are dragging along their grave- 
clothes, with which they try to shield their nakedness I When 
I gazed on this part of the painting, tears rose to my eyes, and 
I could not check them — such is me look of these dead called 
to judgment. Look! look! how this one stands up, starting 
out of the death-sleep, with open sockets where there are eyes 
no longer, a mouth where there are no teeth — and thou, poor 
dead, whose ashy head is first rising out of this grave — ^and 
thou, whose body is nearly buried in the earth — ^how pale, how 
jhostly pale ! Thou art not yet awake! thy eyes are shut, but 
ife begins to show itself on the upper lip, which moves, as if 
with pain — ^for on thy forehead, too, I can see a vague and in- 
distinct remembrance of thy sins, and like a man half awake 
thou triest to raise thv head, as if thou wert saying with a 
feeble voice, * Who caileth mef And just over those poor 
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wretches, seel that glorious beautiful form — all life, and youth, 
and bliss, as she rises up to meet her Saviour, and enter the 

golden ^ates of paradise. And, higher still in the skies, see 
lose inlants, surrounded by the rich gold clouds, like birds in 
their nests, reaching forth their little arms, and smiling to a 
father who is just coming from his tomb 1 On the left is hell — 
the hell of Dante, with his fearful mingling of Heathenism and 
Christianity 1 Charon and Satan I Charon in his boat, sailing 
over the Acheron : the boat is full of souls, and when he 
reaches the bank, ne drives with his oar those which linger, 
before they plunge. Among them are three bishops, and also 
I know not what imbecile mmisignore^ who had one day writ- 
ten against a picture of Buonarotti. It was very convenient 
to hate in those days of superstition. As soon as a poet or a 
painter had an enemy, he made a hell and put 'his foe in the 
cauldron. Above hell are flying angels and devils. The an- 
gels carrying away the souls of the just to heaven ; the devils 
seizing the wicked — the proud by the hair, the lascivious by 
the shameful parts; for the gospel declares men shall be 

?unished by the very members with which they have sinned, 
hey also try to draw after them men not yet judged, for Satan 
will steal from God ? And brooding over all this scene, is the 
dun thick air, the murky gloom, the terror of the final judg- 
ment. These are some of the features of this immense work. 
Painters say it is an incomprehensible picture — inconceivable 
as a reproduction of human forms. All Michael Angelo's 
works are solemn, but this is not only pervaded by the gloomy 
grandeur of the master's genius, but shrouded in the terrific 
gloom of the dreadful day." 

It was now towards the year 1546, and Buonarotti was grow- 
ing old — a vigorous old age, for his youth and manhood had 
been chaste and sober, but still it was old age. All his life he 
had been deeply pious, like most of the strong men of that 
solemn and earnest age. He read every day the Holy Scrip- 
tures in both Testaments, and continually the writings of the 
great Savonarola, whom he had heard preach in his youth, and 
whose terrible denunciations against the wicked, whose accents 
of love and tenderness to the penitent, had always lingered in 
his ears. 

Age carried him still more towards God — age, and another 
cause, too — Love. I have hesitated, says the elegant Legouvd, 
to trace this word, for it awakens in us Frenchmen, and men 
of the nineteenth century, ideas that would have made the old 
Buonarotti blush so, that I would gladly have invented a term 
for this sentiment, which the Italians, since the age of Petrarch 
and Dante, have made tlie soul of their writings. Love, with 
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them, was the love of Plato, the love of St. Augnstine, and the 
love of Lncrece, that is to say, for the nniverse, the law of 
order and harmony, which causes the stars to move one aronnd 
the other, which mingles the seeds of flowers and trees, 
reconciles the animals, attracts the sea to the shore, sends the 
dashing rivalet down the mountain side off to wander through 
the vale ; and for man the purest and most ethereal point of his 
nature ; which makes him rise to God, which makes him love 
all that is good, beautiful, unfortunate. This sentiment, so 
illimitable, so spiritual, is stifled in our narrow, coarse word. 
Love. The Italians of genius have so refined this sentiment, 
that when they have given it an object, when they have shed 
it upon a woman, they would only see in it an ideal. Witness 
the Beatrice of Dante, of whom they have made Theology^ and 
the Laura of Petrarch, whom they have made Philosophy. 
For me, I am convinced Beatrice and Laura were women ; 
but I know of nothing more noble for these great authors, than 
the error of posterity, to paint so exalted and pure a love, that 
readers take it for a virtue or a science. Such a love is far 
above the love of our times, as the deep adoration of a Glaucus 
is elevated above the filthy amours of a Don Juan. Such was 
the love of Michael Angelo — a flame to refine, yet wings to 
fly to God with. " It is the power of a fine face," said he, 
"which spurs me towards heaven. In those eyes I find a 
luminous ray which guides me to my Creator." Besides, the 
object of this love was the noblest of women. It was the 
grave and beautiful Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Peschiera. 
Born of one of the proudest families of the Middle Ages, she 
was betrothed, when four years old, to Ferdinand Francis of 
Avalos, of the same age. At seventeen they were married. 
Vittoria devoted herself to poetry, and shed lustre upon the 
Italian muse. The Marquis of Peschiera joined the army, and 
eclipsed the bravest chiefs who fought under the banners of 
Charles the Fifth. This fine young oflBcer and his beautiful 
bride, so glorious, so good, so fond of each other, were the 
noblest couple in the world. But Time never long for- 

?5ts the happy. The Marquis was wounded at the battle of 
avia. The petty Italian States, alarmed at the overshadowing 
Empire of Charles the Fifth, offered the Kingdom of Naples to 
Peschiera. " Do not accept," wrote the magnanimous wife ; 
" remember your virtue,,which raised you above princes." He 
also had the magnanimity to refuse, even when he was sup- 
posed to have recovered from his wounds ; but this noble act 
was the last of his brilliant life. He died soon after, of his 
battle-wounds. 
Vittoria, with a broken heart, retired to Naples — afterwards 

10 
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to Ficliia, and finally to a convent in Yiterbo, refusing, re- 
peatedly, the hands of the greatest Princes of Italy. It was 
there she knew Buonarotti. Michael Angelo was old ; she 
was herself no longer young; but they conceived for each 
other a love of the most austere kind — love of art — ^love of vir- 
tue — ^love of God I Michael Angelo had alwavs been a lover 
of poetry, and for many years the divine comedy of Dante had 
been his constant companion. No longer able to paint, he be- 
came poet, and sent to the noble Colonna sonnets and statues, 
and she answered him in the most exquisite stanzas. Wonder- 
ful correspondence I such as the world has never had. She 
often left her convent, and went to Eome to see Buonarotti, 
and used to pass some hours with him alone. What sentiments 
must have oeen exchanged between two such spirits! One 
day she did not come, and he heard she was near the point of 
death. With a sad heart, the poet left Rome immediately, 
for the convent ; but, alas ! it was too late — she was no more I 
He went to the chapel where the body was reposing, knelt 
by it, and took her hand in his, and softljr and reverently kissed 
it. It was the first time he had ever kissed her 1 and he said 
he did not dare even then to kiss her forehead or her face. 

Header, do you know a more beautiful picture than of that 
silver-headed old man, called Michael Angelo, kneeling to kiss 
the hand of that dead woman, called Vittoria Colonna I 

The austerity of life Michael Angelo observed, as long as he 
lived, was the more remarkable, since there never was a man 
whose love of the beautiful was more enthusiastic and univer- 
sal. It was a happiness for him to see a fine horse, a fine dog, 
a bold mountain, a beautiful forest, — ^anything that sprang 
from the eternal sense of order and beauty. How much more, 
then, the face of a beautiful woman moved him, with all his 
passionate love of form — like the old Greek poets and sculp- 
tors, like all who have enthusiasm and love for all that is beau- 
tiful. He gazed in admiration when he met with some young 
workmen whose limbs and muscles were firmly and harmoni- 
•ously set. In either case, it was for him neither a man nor a 
woman — it was beauty. 

Michael Angelo, as we have already said, felt himself too 
4)ld to paint ; he was about sixty-five, and he gave himself 
entirely to architecture. He constructed the Capitol and the 
ravishing church della Santa Maria degli Angeli. They came 
from all sides to consult him for temples, and monuments, and 
palaces ; he gave a sketch, and they executed it. Lastly the 
child, the miracle of his old ^e, the work of his last seventeen 
years, was the church of St. Peter I 

In the year 1559 Antonio di Saugello, who had begun the 
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church, being dead, Pins VI. resolved to confide the execution 
of it to Bnonarotli. At first he refased — as he had refused The 
Creation and The Last Jitdgment — saying he was a sculptor 
and not an architect. The Pontiff commanaed— Michael Angelo 
was again obliced to create a master-piece. He went to the 
church to see tne model Sangello had made. All the friends 
and scholars of the architect were waiting for him, and some 
of the bystanders began to tell him with ironical smiles, that it 
was an easy matter to complete a plan when he found it ready 
made, — " it is a meadow where you will feed well, no doubt; 
" Good grazing, indeed, for brutes 1 eat away," was his sole 
reply. He carefully examined the work, and studied every 
portion of the design, and then he declared the plan absurd — 
that he would bulla the church on a model a thousand times 
finer, with three hundred thousand crowns less, and in a shorter 
period by fifty years 1 that, in fact, this stupid plan could never 
oe finished, and was only the pretext of a dishonest man to 
obtain a living for himself and followers, at the expense of the 
Pope ; and that from the day the Pontiff should name him his 
arcmitect, he would turn away every one of the workmen who 
had been employed there before. To begin the reformation by 
a noble example in himself, he declared he would not receive 
any payment for his own work, and required this clause to be 
insertea in the Pope's ordinance. 

" In this world," says an old proverb, " a man is not honest 
with impunity," and Michael Angelo cruelly atoned for his 
excess of delicacy and candor. St. Peter's became the torture 
rather than the delight of his last days 1 No sooner was a new 
Pope made— and they made and unmade them often in those 
days — than the enemies of the great architect began to plot his 
ruin. They refused him money to go on — they gave him the 
worst workmen in Borne — the Pope was told a thousand scan- 
dalous things, among others, th^t the chapels were too small,^ 
that the light was badly distributed, &c. Shaken by these 
calumnies, me Pope sent for Buonarotti, and told him all. 

^' I should like to hear those men say this," replied the old 
architect. 

" It is I," said the Cardinal Marcellus, who was present, " who* 
have said this." 

" Let me tell you, then, Monsignore," was his indignant reply, 
" that you are 'meddling in matters which you know nothing, 
about That dome will endure ; as for the windows, there wi& 
be three others in the dome." 

" You never told us about that," answered the cardinal. 

^Monsignore," then exclaimed the proud Buonarotti, "lam- 
not obliged, nor will I be compelled to tell you, nor any other 
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man, what I shall do. Your business is to provide mone^, and 
keep thieves from stealing it : as to the chnrch, that is my 
bnsmess." 

Then turning to the Pope — ^^ Holy Father," said he, " you 
see what I gain in working for you ; and if the pain I suffer 
were not to be followed by the favor of God, what could I look 
for, while I am doing His work ?" 

The Pontiff could not but feel the power of Michael Angelo's 
words — ^he could not but love him, and venerate his genius and 
his lofty piety. He laid his hand on his shoulders, and said, 
" You work for time, and for eternity— do not doubt it." 

So many annoyances and mortifications embittered the last 
days of Buonarotti, and he became as solemn as the grave. 
There was not one of his thoughts on which the word death 
was not written ; the most promund ^loom settled on his heart, 
and old age spreading its thick veil over him, he no more 
raised his head but to speak to Gk>d and poetry. Yasari, who 
was at Florence, having written him that his nephew had had 
a son bom, and that thus the name of Buonarotti would not 
die, he replied, " My dear Yasari, it gives me great pleasure 
to see that you still remember the oldman, and that you have 
kissed the little child in whom revives the name of Buonarotti, 
as you say, but the pomp and feasting which took place at his 
baptism displeased me. Man ought never to laugh, since the 
world always weeps ; and it seems to me, my nephew, Leonardi, 
instead of welcoming a new-born child, should reserve his re- 
joicing for the day, when dies a man who has lived well." 

The death of his servant, who had been with him since 1530, 
was a final stroke. Old as was Michael Angelo, Urbino had 
been served bv him in all his illness — ^he had passed all his 
nights by his bedside. Alluding to it in writing to Yasari, he 
says : " 1 can scarcely write, ray dear G — , I wSl, however, do 
it for you. You know how this poor Urbino died. It has 
been a very great pain to me, but a great lesson too, for he 
has taught me how to die. He had been in my house twenty- 
six years. I have always found him a friend, and now that I 
have made him rich, and hoped to have in him a prop for my 
old age to lean on, he is taken from me, and I have no other 
hope than to see him in heaven. In dying he suffered less than 
in the thought of leaving me, in this treacherous world, with 
so many mistbrtunes ; for, to say the truth, the better part of 
myself departed with him, and uiere only remains for me great 
sunering, and I recommend myself to you." 

Often, in deep despair, being no longer able to stay in Eome, 
he would fly with a servant to the mountains of Spoletto, and 
remain alone for several days, visiting the most sohtary places, 
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and communing with the old monks. " I have been passing," 
says he, '* half a month with great satisfaction, in the environs 
of Rome, surveying hermitages, and I have only brought to 
town half of myself, for the other part lives in the wide fields 
and green woods." But he never stayed long in the country. 
In a few days he came back to St Peter's to resume his work, 
for he knew but too well he had little time left. 

He was continually receiving applications from the Grand 
Dake of Tuscany to go back to Florence. His annoyances and 
snflTerings in Eome were not unknown to the Grand I)uke, who 
promised him the erection and control of all tbe monuments of 
the town. He used to write to him through Vasari, and fre- 
quently he wrote with his own hand. Michael Angelo replied, 
" I take God for my witness, that it was against my wish, and 
almost by force, that Pope Paul the Third charged me with St. 
Peter's more than ten years ago, and had I known all the sor- 
row it would have brought on my old age, I should have re- 
fused the Igad ; but as to-day the greater difficulties are enu- 
merated, to abandon my work half done would be to lose with 
shame the price of the fatigues I have suffered for the love of 
God, and ruin this enterprise for ever. You well know how 
consoling it would be for me to go and repose my old bones 
near those of my fathers ; but I cannot, and moreover I am too 
old — in my eighty-second year — to think of new things; I 
must remain quiet, and only think of God and of dying. I 
shall not be able to work for our illustrious Grand Duke, for 
another reason. I am now only fit for making verses I You 
will think I am mad to write sonnets at my age, since they 
say, too, I am fallen into my second childhood ; then, if it be 
so, let me act like a child." 

Poor Michael Angelo to be ashamed of his sonnets ! — ^like 
Pascal, in later times, often overrunning the circle of human 
knowledge — thus old Buonarotti, after reaching the boundaries 
of the world of art, throws away the pencil and chisel, to sit 
down silently before the doors of eternity, waiting reverently 
for them to be opened, and God appear. God did appear; 
and on the 17th of February, 1563, tne great man died. 

Michael Angelo was a man of more than ordinary stature, 
large shoulders, well-proportioned form, bony, square and ner- 
vous. Though in infancy he was sickly and feeble, his man- 
hood was vigorous. But old age brought him the most painftil 
of all infirmities, the atone. His face was florid, his forehead 
high and spacious, his nose a little irregular, his lips thin — the 
upper one a little projecting, — ^few eyelashes, eyes small and 

frey, but full of fire, and slightly tinged with blue and yellow, 
[is hair was black — ^also his beard, which was five or six inches 
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long, not very thick, and divided under his chin. In his old 
age he continually wore on his naked feet shoes of dog-skin, 
wnich he left on for months together ; and when he took them 
off, his own skin came off with them. The life of this man 
was always hard and austere, like that of a monk ; for he only 
lived for art, and art was for him a priesthood. He did not 
love luxury, and though really rich, he lived like a poor 
man. He was very grave, and never ate nor drank for plea- 
sure. "When he worked he contented himself with a piece of 
bread and some drops of wine ; slept onlv three or four hours 
a day, often without undressing, to avoiu trouble and loss of 
time. In the night, when a happy thought came in his dreams, 
it always woke nim; and leavmg his oed, he transferred his 
conceptions to a sheet of pajjer, which he ke|>t always ready, 
with the light falling upon it in the right direction, v ery often 
he worked all night — and, indeed, whole days and nights in 
succession. 

Vasari, observing he used tallow candles, which gave but a 
poor light, sent him fcnty pounds of wax candles. The servant, 
who bore them, came at a convenient hour for the desired 
effect — late in the evening. But Michael Angelo had a nrin- 
ciple never to receive a present from anyone, " for," saia he, 
" the giver can never be repaid ;" and so he refused the wax 
candles, although they were from a friend. " Sir," answered 
the servant, " mv arms are nearly broken carrying these wax 
candles so far, already ; I will not take them back. You have 
before your door a heap of mud. I am goinff to stick them all 
in there and light them." " Well, stick them there, if you 
like, you obstinate fellow," said the sculptor, with one of those 
few smiles that lit up his sad face. " I have no objection to 
your illuminating the street, but you shall not illuminate me." 

While a boy ne was already Michael Angelo. His youth 
was solitarv and laborious ; he would see no one — shut him- 
self up with his marbles, and thought, and read, and designed, 
and worked alone — always alone. Men ^f talent want the 
contact of other men to renew themselves ; but men of genius 
carry their own fire about with them — ^wherever they are, 
there is their world, there their inspiration. 

The toils of his study were inconceivable. Vasari tells us 
that he saw his cartoons after his death, and that by comparing 
them, he found what immense toil his final designs had 
cost him ; for he could trace them from the first conception 
up to the ^matchless perfection he was always so sure to 
bring them to at last. But the great man admitted no one to 
the confidence of his great works. 

Yasari in another place relates that he once went to see 
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his beloved Buonarotti, in the name of the pontiflT, one night, 
at one o'clock. He found the sculptor working at a statue of 
Piety. Michael Angelo heard the knock of his friend, and, 
taking a lautem, went to open the door to him. Yasari en- 
tered, and made him acquainted with the object of his visit. 
During the conversation, he cast a glance upon the leg of the 
statue. Michael Angelo saw it, and let the lantern fall, and 
availing himself of tne darkness, he took his friend out of his 
studio, listening, in the meantime, to the rest of his conversa- 
tion. And then, to make it all appear less rude, he said, " I 
am so old, that from time to time I feel death pulling me by 
the cape of my cloak to go with him ; and one of these days 
my life will fall and extinguish itself like that lantern." When 
they reached the threshold of the house, he dismissed his visi- 
tor! 

Of too powerful and penetrating a genius to stop at the sur- 
face of things, he went to the bottom of all the sciences he 
began. He knew anatomy like an experienced surgeon, and 
was the best mason as well as the greatest architect of his age. 
Besides, like Shakspeare, who had only read Plutarch and 
some Italian romances (so they say), Michael Angelo had learned 
nothing in the works of others ; — ^he studied but one master, 
and that was God. In art, he saw but a single object worthy 
of being reproduced — and that was the human form ; and in 
man only two things — muscle and passions — the body and the 
soul of sculpture. Costumes, landscapes, grounds, perspective, 
were nothing to him ; hence, nearly all his persons were naked, 
and even his paintings seem sculptured. We have already 
said he felt little entnusiasm for painting, we might add, in 
hi/msdf^ for he loved and appreciated the great painters of his 
time. Yasari tells us of many little thmgs about Michael 
Angelo's generous love and admiration of his fellow-artists, par- 
ticularly of Eaphael. But sculpture was his art ; in it his soul 
lived, and moved, and had its being ; there he felt at home, for 
he knew his magical power, which called forth from the cold, 
lifeless marble, breaming forms. He had a saying full of 
grace and beauty, of this sublimest of all the great arts : ^^ A 
statue," said he, ^^ is in a block of marble, as a woman is in a 
bath — we must take away all that envelops and encumbei's 
the body, and the beautiful figure stands free." 

Michael Angelo was modest — not in regard to other men. 
I do not believe in that modesty, for such a man. It is not 
possible that a Shakspeare, a Dante, a Moliere, should feel on 
the same footing witn the people about them. But his great 
triumphs in art did not make him proud or vain, for he mea- 
sured the immense interval between what he did and what he 
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dreamed. His vision shot its glance beyond all the creations 
of genius in all nations, and all times. He saw what few, if 
any of earth's children have ever seen, and his soul was equal 
to the loftiest execution of it all ; but " the dreadful laws," 
as Macintosh called tliem, of matter, and inertia, and feeble- 
ness chained his wing ; and he felt humble when he thought of 
nature and of God. This is the modestv, this the despair, of 

treat geniuses. While we ai-e kneeling before their works and 
nd them shining and splendid, in their eyes they are tarnished 
with blemishes and imperfections. For, to the man of genius, 
there is the same difference between tlie spiritual visions of the 
soul in the dreamland, and the hard, harsh certainties of the 
working-day life — ^as once said the golden-souled Raphael, 
between " the focus and the reflected light.'' 

Well, Michael Augelo was always the sad and weary victim 
of his own spiritual areamings. Like the wild, ideal-haunted 
poet's hero who, in his uncontrolled passion for love and per- 
fect beauty, running desperatelv through the world to find the 
being of his dreams, this Michael Angelo, haunted day and 
night by visions of perfection, pursues the phantom out of 
breath, and thinks he sees it in every block of marble. " It's 
here — it's here 1" and he carries away the marble, shuts him- 
self up with it, and cuts it, — at every stroke of the chisel fancy- 
ing the celestial form comes out ; and when, after days and 
nights of hard labor and feverish hope, he returns to his sanc- 
tuary, after a little repose looks at the work, and then sits down 
to weep, exclaiming — " It is not here. 

It has been thought hj some of the learned and elegant 
critics of our times, that in this way only can we account for 
the great number of works Michael Angelo suddenly aban- 
doned before half completed. 

"His ardor in beginning new works," says M. Legouv^, 
" and the disgust he often conceived for t^em when partly exe- 
cuted, were peculiar to himself. Having commenced a fine 
statue of Chnst, and nearly finished it, ne discovered some 
defects in his work, and a stain in the marble ; he gave it a 
blow with his hammer, and shivered it to pieces." Rit this is 
to us, at best, an ingenious way of accounting for a fact which 
I think may be more satisfactorily explained in another man- 
ner. Besides, it poorly harmonizes with the exalted views the 
world cherish of the loftiness and the completeness of Michael 
Angelo's profound genius. Fickleness and caprice had little to 
do with his character. 

Rude, frank, gloomjr, and of simple austere habits, he has 
been accused of Avarice ! It is well — ^when we have no de- 
fects, othei-s must manufacture some for us out of our good 
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qnalities — cnrions, too, such blind detractors should always 
stumble upon the choicest points of the character to pervert. 
Buonarotti avaricious! who gave his friends master-pieces 
that would have made him opulent — who cut the colossal 
statue David for half the cost of the marble — ^who would refuse 
all stipend for the last seventeen years of his life, devoted to 
the service of God, in the building of the wonderful St. Peter's 
— ^he who distributed regularly the fourth of his income among 
the unfortunate — who gave settlements and formed respectable 
marriages for more than ten poor maidens — ^he who, asking 
his servant, " What would you do if I should die ? " receiving 
an answer, " serve another master from necessity," cave him 
immediately two thousand crowns, a present wortny of an 
emperor. No, he was not avaricious ; but he was as simple as 
he was chaste, for the bodv was nothing to him. 

It is said a dishonest or low word never fell from his austere 
mouth ; and when he spoke, his words were so full of virtue and 
high sentiment, that Uiey had power to smother all shameful 
passions in the hearts of the youtn who listened to him. Michael 
Angelo could not help being sarcastic, although he was no de- 
tractor of real merit ; a single proof of this is found in his noble 
tribute to the genius of Ghiberti, who had made the brazen 
doors of the Baptistery at Florence : " They are worthy of 
being the gates of Paradise.'* One day a painter came to him 
to show him a picture, in which there was not a part he had 
not copied from the works of others. " It is all well done,'* 
said Buonarotti, "but I do not know what will become pf your 
picture at the Day of Judgment, when all the members rejoin 
their bodies ; for here is a nead which belonged to the David 
of Cimabue — ^there a leg you have taken from Giotto — an arm 
you have borrowed from — what will remain to you ?" Another 
time a sculptor came to his house with his child, and a statue 
of him he nad just made, to ask Michael Angelo's opinion of 
his work. Old Buonarotti looked at the statue, and then turn- 
ing to the blooming, beautiful boy, he caressed him on the 
cheek and said, "My little friend, you have a father who 
makes much better figures in flesh thaa in marble." 

His genius, his eccentricity, his lively and cutting repartee, 
made him sought for by all the most illustrious men of his time. 
All the pontiffs, and the cardinals, and baroUs of Rome, were 
proud ot his visits and his friendship. All the princes of Italy, 
Francis I., the Grand Council of Venice, and even the Grand 
Duke disputed for the honor of his presence at their courts and 
capitals, to illustrate their reigns. The Grand Duke always 
called him his friend. He lived familiarly with four Pontiro ; 
and in his enthusiasm for the great man, Julius H. used to say, 
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" I would draw from my blood, and I would lose years to give 
them to Michael Angelo, to preserve so great a man to the 
world." Such friends and companions never made Buonarotti 
proud ; and he always remained the friend, if not always the 
companion of contemporary artists. 

But I am only writing passages from the life of Michael An- 

felo, and I will close these brief words by a short account of 
is funeral. 

He had manifested a desire to be buried in Florence : for 
Florence was his country, and he had exiled himself from it so 
long, only because the air was mortal to him. His nephew, 
Leonardo Buonarotti, went to Rome, and wrapped up the body 
in a bale of merchandise, and secretly bore it away. 

This strange coffin reached Florence the eleventh of March, 
on Saturday, and the body was placed in the Chapel of the 
Assumption, under the high altar ; and as no preparation had 
been made for the funeral, they carefully concealed tlie arrival 
of the invaluable spoils. The following day being in Lent, all 
the painters, and sculptors, and arcnitects secretly assem- 
bled at the church, where the precious dust was deposited ; and 
at midnight, all ranged round the body, they suddenly lighted 
a great number of torches, — the young men present disputed 
for the honor of being the pall-bearers of the greatest artist 
Italy had ever produced. The assembly, the hour, the torches, 
the noise, gathered the curious arouna the church ; and not- 
withstanding the mystery they wished should surround the 
procession, the news spread from mouth to mouth that the body 
of the great sculptor had arrived — it had been brought to that 
obscure church only for safety, — and that it was now to be borne 
to the Santa Croce. 

The whole town was aroused, and thousands rushed to the 
church, which was so thronged, it was with difficulty the proces- 
sion could enter. After the ordinary religious ceremony, they 
placed it in the vestry, and the director of the procession ex- 
posed the face of the dead. Everyone expected to find the 
body decomposed, for it had been deprived of life twenty-five 
days, and twenty-two it had been in the coffin. But the body 
was entire in all its parts ; no change had passed over it, it 
seemed only steeped in the soft slumber of night's repose. It 
was then brought out and exposed in the churcn. All Florence 
flocked to see once more the divine face of their great Patri- 
arch, and the body and the coffin were soon covered with son- 
nets in the vulgar, and in the Latin toncue. 

A meeting was then held to order me funeral honors they 
were so ready to bestow. Four commissioners were appointed 
to make the preparations ; they were Assealo Bronzino, V asari. 
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Benvenuto Cellini, and Ammannati. The fourteenth oi July, 
in the centre of the gorgeous church of St. Lorenzo, a plattbrm 
was erected twenty-eight cubits high, eleven long, eighty-nine 
wide ; surmounting all, was Fame. The base was twelve cu- 
bits high, with four fronts, like the monument itself ; two of 
them meed two lateral doors, one of which conducted to the 
cloister, and the other to the street ; the third front faced the 
entrance door, and the fourth the high altar. On the side 
fronting the main door, were represented two beautiful rivers — 
the Amo and the Tiber ; the Amo with a horn of plenty filled 
with fruits and flowers ; the Tiber, spreading out its arms, took 

Eart of the rich fruits and flowers, which signified that Rome had 
een enriched by the genius of Michael Angelo. On the base 
rose a block of marble five and a half cubits high, surmounted 
by cornices on all sides. On each of the four fronts was 
sculptured a beautiful scene. Above the two rivers, Lorenzo 
de' Medici was leading the youthful Buonarotti through his 
garden of statues. On the second. Pope Clement was com- 
manding the LibraiT of S. Lorenzo. On the side facing the 
high altar, was a Latin inscription by the learned Vetiori ; 
this epitaph was supported by two little angels, weeping. The 
fourth side represented Michael Angelo ouring the siege of 
Florence, directing the fortifications on the heights of San Mi- 
niato. These worKs were all from the hands ot the masters of 
the time, and executed with great beauty. Moreover, this im- 
mense block, on which these scenes were sculptured, had at 
each of the four comers, in advanced pedestals, a statue larger 
than life, trampling upon another of the same size, represent- 
ing some idea befitting the occasion — one was Gtenius, in the 
form of a young man, full of fire, clothed with wings, holding 
Ignorance under his feet — another. Piety crushing Vice — an- 
other still, Minerva (as Art^ with Envy under her feet ; while 
a fourth represented Study nolding Indolence prisoner. Above 
this range rose another cornice, which formed a third square 
block, on whose sides other appropriate scenes were drawn. 
The first represented Michael Angelo before the Pontiff Pius, 
holding a model of tlie dome of St. Peter's in his hand ; in the 
second, he is painting the Last Judgment ; in the third. Sculp- 
ture, in a female form, is communing with him ; in the fourtn, 
Buonarotti is writing his Italian sonnets. At the four comers 
stood four statues, representing Sculpture, Poetry, Architec- 
ture, and Painting. Above rose a pyramid, nine cubits high, 
with a bust of Michael Angelo in relievo on one side, sur- 
mounted on the top by an um, siipposed to contain his ashes, 
while high above all, towered a ngure of Fame, blowing three 
trumpets. 
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The whole church, not excepting flie smallest chapel, was 
hnng in black ; and there was not a spot on these mourning 
hangings that was not decorated by a picture or an inscription. 
There were pictures and figures of Fame, of Hatred ; trees 
thrown down by the storm, images of death, eternity; and 
Sculpture, with JPainting and PoetiT, as three sisters, by the 
side of Michael Angelo. On the pulpit above, no picture was 
seen, for it was a bronze work of JJonatello. Thus gorgeously 
enriched, flooded with light, crowded by a generous people, 
the magistrates, academicians, the consuls, the painters, archi- 
tects, and sculptors of Florence, who sat at their head, between 
the high altar and the funeral pile, the church presented a 
spectacle of ffreat and gorgeous solemnity. The solemn mass 
began with all the ceremonies of sacred music and ecclesiasti- 
calpomp. When it was over, the illustrious Varchi ascended 
the pulpit, and pronounced a funeral oration. The whole 
ended by carrying the sacred ashes of the dead to the tomb, 
where they still repose after a quiet slumber of three hundred 
yeai*s. When one reads an account of these signal and touch- 
ing honors, paid to Michael Angelo, he feels he can almost for- 
give Florence for her cruelty to Dante I 

I intended to speak of Buonarotti's poetiy, but I will only 
transcribe his beautiful sonnet upon Dante. The poet will ex- 
plain the sculptor: 

DANTE. 

Dal mondo soese ai deohi abissi, e pot 
Che Tano e Paltro inferno vide a Dio 
Scorto dal gran pensier viro saHo, 
E ne did in terra vero lame a noi. 

Stella d' alto valor oo' raggi snoi 
Gli ooonlti etemi a noi oiechi sooprio 
E n* ebbe il premio alfin ohe il mondo rio 
Donasovente a piu pregiati eroi. 

Di Dante mnl fhr Topre conoscinte 
El bel desio da qnel popolo ingnUx) 
Ohe Bolo a ginati mnnon di emntL 

For fossi io tal I ch* a simil sorte nato 
Per Taspro eslglio soo con sua virtuto 
Darei del mondo il \\ii felice stato. 
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EXPENDITUEES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 



The Opposition, finding the Democratic party invulnerable 
to every assault upon its principles, resorts to the device of 
assailing what it terms the extravagant expenditures of the 
NationtQ Administration. We are prepared to expose the 
falsity of the accusation embraced in this assault as well as the 
hypocrisy of the accusers. 

^Dut once since the birth of the present dual opposition to the 
Democracy has it been within its power to correct the profli- 
gacy and extravagance of a Democratic Administration, if 
any such existed, as they now charge has been and is now 
existing, at the expense of sapping the very foundations of the 
Republic. 

That time was during the thirty-fourth Congress, when it had 
a clear majority in the House of Representatives. It is true 
that the Senate was Democratic ; but all the monied measures 
which generally carry in them the means of stimulating a pro- 
fligacy in the government, originate in the House. The Senate, 
it may be said, can amend ; but still the House would have it 
in its power to insist upon the rigid exactions of a just economy 
initiated by it, or else let the bil£ fall. The Senate would not 
defy such an issue, and if it did the country would not fail to 
sustain the House. The latter body, in the thirty-fourth Con- 

fress, did not scruple to kill the army appropriation bill, merely 
ecause the Senate would not submit to a mischievous exaction 
that an amendment should be engrafted upon it preventing any 
portion of the army from being used to enforce an observance 
of the laws of Kansas. Surely if anti-slavery fanaticism could 
demand the experiment in one instance, how much more could 
an honest desire for economy defend it in the other? But this 
argument is unnecessary, for a large number of the Democratic 
Senators in that Congress were kept busy battling against the 
extravagances of the Opposition in the House, sustained by 
nearly ^ of their brethren in the Senate. 

But for facts and figures. The following table exhibits the 
amount of money appropriated by the thirty-fourth Confess, 
and also that estimated for by the administration of President 
Pierce, to be appropriated by that Congress, not only for the 
expenses of the government for the fiscd. years beginning the 
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Ist of July, '66, and ending the 30tli of June, '58, but also to 

supply denciencies for the jrear ending June 30th, '56 : 

Amount of money appropriated by the Thirty- 
fourth Congress, $113,464:,839 16 

Amount of money estimated by the Depart- 
ments as necessary to have been appropriated 
by the Thirty-fourth Congress, as embraced 
in regular printed estimates, and subsequent 
estimates sent in by Departments, 101,976,061 17 

Amount appropriated by Thirty-fourth Congress 

not asked for by the Departments, $11,488,777 99 

It will thus be seen that an opposition Congress, instead of 
restricting itself to the estimates of a Democratic administration, 
or if extravagance existed, cutting them down, actually appro- 
priated $11,488,777 99 more than that administration asked 
should be appropriated. 

This excess over the estimates was to have been expended 
amongst the several departments as follows : 

Legislative, $2,059,689 28 

Executive, 6,398 29 

State, 6,395 60 

Treasury, ; . . . . 4,889,858 60 

Interior, 809,007 77 

War, 1,848,035 44 

Navy, 658,779 45 

Post Office, 160,265 23 

Private Acts, .... 1,040,348 33 

$11,488,777 99 
Hie excess of $2,059,689 28 in the Legislative is attributable, 
to near one-half its extent, to the compensation act passed by 
that Congress. Upon this point we express no opinion to in- 
fluence the public. It can draw its own conclusions from the 
fact. It is believed that some increase was necessary ; as to 
what extent it is not our purpose to discuss. 

As to the balance of this excess, in the Legislative Depart- 
ment, over one million of dollars, the opposition Congress is left 
to justify it. 

The largest excess voted over estimates, it will be discovered 
from the above table, was for expenditures under the auspices 
of the Treasury Department, amounting to $4,889,858 60. Over 
four millions of this amount was for custom-houses, post-offices, 
court-houses, sites for same, etc., at places at the greater portion 
of which there is not money enough collected to pay the ex- 
penses of collection. 
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The amount of $1,848,035 44 not asked for by the administra- 
tion of President Pierce, and appropriated by the opposition 
thirty-fourth Congress, and expended under tne War bepart- 
ment, was to the extent of $1,000,000 00 for appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements, passed over the veto of the 
President 

It is not necessary for us to explain the balance of these un- 
called-for appropriations. It is for the opposition to defend 
them. They may say that the Democratic members of the 
Honse are also responsible for them. This we deny, and say, 
Gentlemen, you had the organization ; you had the control of 
the Committee of the House. Your Committees reported these 
bills ; and J by concurring in Committee of the Whole in these 
extravagant clauses of appropriation bills, you placed it out of 
the power of the Deujocratic party in the House to have the 
yeas and nays upon them. Every parliamentarian will under- 
stand that when the Committee ot the Whole concurs in any 
portion of a bill reported by a standing committee, that, no 
matter how extravagant a single section may be, it is beyond 
the reach of the House itself to have a separate vote on it in 
order to strike i% out. There is not an item of money appropri- 
ated during that Congress but what could have been defeated 
by the Republicans, without even the aid of the Americans. 
By arrangement they were kept in solid phalanx in their seats 
to meet any exigency which a vote to keep up the slavery agita- 
tion might requu'e. If for this mischievous purpose they could 
be so constantly in attendance, it may well be asked if, for the 
nobler purpose of economizing the expenditures of a government 
about which they have lately so much clamored, they could not 
be equally attentive. 

No injustice is intended in selecting from the record the votes 
in the House, to the limited extent that votes were had upon 
some of the most important of the propositions to expend 
money. We classify them politically, and submit it for the 
judgment of the country. 
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Some few of these measures did not become laws owing to 
the opposition of a large number of the Democrats aided by a 
small share of the Republicans and Americans, whilst others 
were defeated by the Democratic Senate. 

These propositions for the expenditure of public money, it 
will be seen, were in every instance voted for by the great mass 
of the Republican members of the House. We do not expose 
these votes to censure the Democratic members who, to a limited 
extent, supported some of these appropriations. Nor do we 
condemn all these expenditures and proposed exnenditures of 
money. The table is presented merely to show tliat the oppo- 
sition, by voting against these schemes, could have defeated all 
of them, and that, instead of doing so, the bulk of it voted for 
them. They therefore should cease their heartless cry of eco- 
nomy. 

During that Congress a large amount of the public lands was 
voted to the States for railroad purposes. 

It is questionable whether this is the best means of enhancing 
the value of the remaining lands, although there are those 
among the Democratic party who think it is. To complete the 
record of the House during that Congress, we give a table of 
the votes on these grants, without indulging any argument on 
their propriety or impropriety. It is as tollows : 
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"We proceed now to show the domestic management of the 
opposition House of Representatives, as compared with its 
Democratic predecessor — ^that is, a comparison of their legisla- 
tive expenses respectively. 

The following oflScial statement of the Register of the Treasury, 
it is true, on account of its regulation by the fiscal years, does 
not give the amounts expended by each Congress separately ; 
but still the time between the end of the fiscal year 1855 and 
the organization of the opposition House succeding it was, with 
a short exception, a time of recess, when none but the regular 
expenditures fixed by law are made. By this statement the 
opposition is allowed the benefit of seven months' economical 
Democratic administration, from the 30th of June, 1855, to the 
1st of February, 1856, when it organized, and until which 
time its capacitv for expenditure had no opportunity to exercise 
itself. As for the time between the end of the fiscal year 1853 
and the beginning of the thirty-third Congress it is immaterial, 
because the preceding Congress was Democratic. 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE PAYMENTS MADE PEOM 
THE TREASURY ON ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, BI-ANNUALLY, FROM THE YEAR 1854 
TO 1867 INCLUSIVE. 



From JqIt 1, 1808| 
toJim«80,186& 

OotnpeiiiatloD and mileage of members for 
the House of Representativea, and dele- 
gates, $1,006,050 46 

Officers and clerks of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 128,658 84 

Pages, messengers, laborers, etc., House of 
Kepreeentatives, 79,870 05 

Extra compensation to employes. House of 
Representatives, 55,275 00 

Stationery for the Hoose of Repreeentativee, 80,848 80 

Newspapers for the Hoose of Representatives, 24,500 00 

Miscellaneoos items for the Hoose of Repre- 
sentatives, 60,007 88 

Fuel, oil, and candles for the Hoose of Re- 
presentatives, 6,600 08 

Fiunitore, etc., for the Hoose of R^reeenta- 
tivea, 9,607 77 

Horses and Oairiages for the Hoose of Re- 
presentatives, 7,881 16 

Oapitol police for the Hoose of Representa- 
tatives. 7,527 46 

Folding doooments for the Hoose of Repre- 
sentatives, 18,400 08 

Oany forward, $1,442,710 98 



From JiilT 1, ISBB^ 
to JuM M, ISiT. 

$1,800,681 02 

165,820 28 

58,299 16 

47,187 00 
40,111 20 
25,000 00 

125,000 00 

5,859 64 

88,544 09 

11,778 84 

11,818 78 

75,768 61 

$2,400,818 46 
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From Jnhr 1. 16B8, 
toJaiie8M86& 



Brought forward, $1,442,710 98 

Binding docnments for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 171,880 49 

Engraying and Dthographing for the Hoose 

of Representatives, 121,249 68 

Reporting and publishing proceedings of the 
Honse of Representatives, . . . 81,949 47 

$1,767,740 52 



qItLISBB^ 
to Jane 8(M^* 

$2,400,818 46 

208,918 82 

286,160 42 

40,086 87 

$2,880,974 67 



Treasury Department, Register's Office, 
March 2, 1859, 

F. BiGOXB, RegUter. 

From thia statement it will be seen that the balance against 
the opposition is $1,118,231 05. 

From this should be deducted the sum of $794,580 56, the 
difference between the pay of members nnder the old and new 
compensation law, which still leaves a difference against the 
opposition of $318,650 49. 

Let ns look into the details of this statement. 

The opposition clerk hire onlj cost over that of the Demo- 
cratic the sum of $37,266 94. 

The item of miscellaneous alone leaves a difference against 
the opposition of $64,092 12. 

Democratic horses and carryalls cost only $4,397 68 less than 
those of their antagonists. 

In the mere folding of members' speeches and books, there 
stands against the opposition the enormous sum of $57,269 68. 

In binding there is tlie trifling amount in favor of Democratic 
economy over that of the opposition of $114,910 84. 

In reporting and publishmg proceedings, $8,137 40. 

And yet there is a ^reat clamor against Democratic extrava- 
gance and profligacy I 

It has not been in our power to procure a detailed statement 
of the expenditures of the present Congress as compared with 
the last 

None of the expenditures of the present Confess, up to the next 
fiscal year, can be obtained, as the printed exhibit is only made up 
to the 1st of December last We have, however, a statement from 
the present Clerk of the House of Eepresentatives that, notwith- 
standing he had to pay out vast sums on account of investigating 
committees, extra compensation to employ^ of the last oppo- 
sition House, voted to them by it, expenses incidental to re- 
moval into new hall, furniture for the new offices, increase of 
force necessary, etc., he has estimated that at the end of his 
term the expenditures will tall short of those of the thirty-fourth 
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Congress $600,000 ; enough money to pay the expenses of the 
entire government of the State of Florida for eight years, or of 
Arkansas for three years, or of Delaware for seven years, or of 
New Jersey for two years, or of Rhode Island for four years, 
or of New Hampshire for four years, or of Vermont for two 
years, or of Iowa for two years. 

Having now disposed of the thirty-fourth Congress, and the 
abuses of economy practised by the opposition House, both in 
its legislative expenditures as well as other appropriations, let 
ns proceed to consider the appropriations made by the present 
Congress. 

The increase in expenditure has been mostly in the War De- 
partment. For this there was a great national necessity. The 
distant territory of Utah had become rebellious; its population 
was acting in contempt of all law, and in defiance ot the Con- 
stitution and authority of the United States. 

An armed force was necessarily sent there to enforce obedi- 
ence to law, and to protect the inauguration of a new set of 
oflScers who went out to supplant those who were deep in trea- 
son. This force had to travel over two thousand miles, amidst 
frosts, snows, and storms — not by conveyance, for there was 
neither that afforded by water or by railroad, for there are no 
rivers, nor yet has the iron horse penetrated those boundless 
wilds. They had to march on foot, and their supplies were 
necessarily transported in teams at heavy expense. No sane 
man, at all acquainted with the then condition of things in Utah, 
will question the fact that all this march of troops, and conse- 
quent heavy expense, was necessary. Jt was this that increased 
me expenditures in the War Department, and not any motive 
of extravagance or profligacy. It may be well to remark that 
the timid policy of Mr. Fillmore, while President, with refer- 
ence to tftah, has been the source of all this trouble and 
expense. When the territory was organized this Mormon diffi- 
culty was but a mere speck on the horizon. Had a governor 
been aopointed at that time outside the church, acquiescence 
by the Mormons would have been easilv gained ; and, if not, it 
could have been readily commanded. Mr. Fillmore was fright- 
ened by the speck. His quaking knees shook at the contem- 
plation of the mere fcBtus ot the late rebellion. To conciliate 
the Church he app(»inted Brigham Young. The speck grew 
larger and larger, until, under the administration of Mr. Bucha- 
nan, it culminated into a dark and mighty cloud. Mr. Bucha- 
nan met the emergency in its crisis, dethroned the Mormon 
king, appointed an anti- Mormon in his place, sent the army to 
enforce tlie law, and hence the expense which tlie opposition 
now denounce. 
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The increase of expenditure in the Naval Department grew 
out of the amount expended in building new veseels, and pre- 
paring this branch of the national service to vindicate our honor 
on the hitrh seas, imperilled by the presence of foreign navies 
in the adjacent waters, subjecting our merchant marine to 
insulting exactions and painful humiliations in the pursuit of 
their legitimate business. 

The remaining item of expenditure under the present adminis- 
tration demurred to, is in the Post Office Department. This 
arises, in part, from the establishment of overland mail-routes 
to Califoniia, against which not a single Republican senator 
voted in the thirty-fourth Congress, the amendment providing 
for it having originated in the Senate. 

As it was engrafted on a conference report in the Senate, 
there was no means of getting a vote on the proposition in the 
House. Besides this, at the last session of the thirty-fourth Con- 

fress, over three hundred additional mail-routes were esta- 
lished by Congress, which tended to swell the expenses of the 
Post Office Department during that fiscal year. This is a depart- 
ment the expenses of which must continue to augment. The 
advance of settlement into the wilds of the mighty West de- 
mands the extension of routes. Our people will not do without 
mails. Reform, therefore, must look to a more just mode of ac- 
auiring revenue for its support, than to any restriction of the 
domestic mail facilities. But we are digressing, and must come 
back to our subject. For this purpose the following table is 
submitted : 



REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SERVICE OF 
THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30th, 1859. 

Pension, $769,500 00 

Indian, regular, 1,888,104 49 

" supplemental, 969,967 86 

" deficiency, 889,696 00 

Consular and diplomatic, 912,120 00 

Military Academy, 182,804 00 

Naval, 14,608,864 28 

Sundry civil, 5,567,148 07 

Legislative, executive, and judicial, 6,184,098 61 

Army, 17,146,806 46 

Mail Steamer, 960,750 00 

Post Office, 8,500,000 00 

Oollecting revenues from imports, j>«nrutn^£, additional, . 1,150,000 00 

$68,468,288 2S 
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To which add ; 



Brought over, $68,468,288 23 



Treasury notes, .... 

Mann£Actare of arms, 

Expense of investigiUiag committees, 

Trea^ with Denmark, . 

Deficiency in printing, etc.. 

Deficiency for the vear, . . . . 

Deaf, dnmb, and blind, Dist of Colnmbia, 

Expenses investigating committees, . 

Clerks in Oregon to register and receiver. 

Running Texas boundary line, . 

Incident to the loan of $20,000,000, . 



1868, 



1869, 



$20,000 00 

860,000 00 

36,000 00 

408,781 00 

841,180 68 

9,704,200 89 

8,000 00 

12,000 00 

7,000 00 

80,000 00 

6,000 00 



10,976,180 91 



Estimate : 
Other appropriaUons, including private bi1l«, . 



$64,484,864 18 

. 8,666,686 87 
$66,000,000 00 

These additional appropriations of $10,976,130 91 are for 
matters not legitimately cha^eable to the regular expenditures 
of the government for the fecal year ending 30th June, 1859. 
"When explained this will be readily perceived. 

The treasnry-note item is for the expense of their issue. 

The manufacture-of-arms item was to supply an appropriation 
made the year before, which had been omitted in the enrolment 
of a bill. 

The investigating-conmiittee item was for investigations 
ordered by the House. 

The appropriation for treaty with Denmark was to carry out 
a solemn treaty stipulation. 

That ior printing was for work ordered by the previous oppo- 
sition C!on^ess. 

The item of deficiencies for the year was to pay the expenses 
of the Mormon war, extra compensation voted oy previous Con- 
gress to its employ6s, deficiencies in contingent fund of House, 
f ost OfSce Department deficiency, survey of lands in California, 
and other unexpected and irregular necessities for expenditure. 

The small item for the support of the deaf, dumb, and blind 
in the District can excite no captious objection. 

That of running Texan bounaary line was essential to settle a 
dispute with reference thereto. 

This aggregates an expenditure of $68,000,000 instead of 
$100,000,000, as stated by the opposition; 

It makes the regular expenaitures for the year ending the 
80th of June, 1859, $53,458,233 22, as small a sum as it can 
well be conducted for under its present progress. 
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It is a false standard of comparison to institute a parallel be- 
tween the expenditures of the government now and what they 
were even nine years ago. Since then three new States have 
been added to onr coDfederation, four new territories have been 
organized, emigration has advanced westward, intruding upon 
the grounds of stranger tribes of Indians, which rendered neces- 
sary the march of troops at heavy expense for their protection, 
the opening of additional negotiations, the payment of more 
annuities, the purchase of Inaian lands, and other results too 
numerous to mention. The standard of comparison is expansion, 
and not population. This is a progressive country. Its onward 
march cannot be impeded; the people cannot be contented 
with tlieir present homes. Their tendency is westward ; and 
as long as they will emigrate the government is bound to protect 
them, and the expenses of protection, as well as the extension 
of mail facilities, etc., to them, will increase the necessary ap- 
propriations for the support of government. The increase of 
revenue, which will be the result of the cultivation of these 
hitherto uncultivated lands, will meet the increased expenses of 
the government, if administered upon the principles of a just 
economy. 

The following table will exhibit the sums of money appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress for the support of the 
various departments of the government : 

SECOND SESSION, THIETTFIPTH CONGRESS. 

GKHEBAL APPBOPEIATION BHJA f^2°iL2fJS^8SS 

Pension, $S52,000 00 

Military Academy, 170,5SS 00 

Indian, 1,797,868 48 

Oonsular and diplomatic, 1,047,746 00 

Army, 16,289,846 76 

Legislative, executive, and jodicial, 6,947,176 96 

Naval, 10,627,168 66 

Sundry Civil, 8,169,008 27 

$89,809,891 01 

OTHKB APPBOPBIATION BOXS. 

To provide for lighting with gas fonr and a half, seventh, and 

twelfth streets, $6,400 00 

To provide for paying expenses of investigating committees, 

HoQse of Representatives, 10,000 00 

LighthooMS, 881,607 60 

To carry into efiEect treaty stipulations with certain Indian 

tribes, and for other purposes : — 

Indian service, $621,166 66 

Mail steamers, 841,229 16 962,896 82 

To provide for paying expenses of investigating committees, 

House of Representatives, 10,000 00 

$41,180,194 68 
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This, it is true, does not embrace the expenses of the Poet 
Office Department for the next fiscal year, the bill making an ap- 
propriation for which having failed. We submit, however, that 
It speaks well for the Democratic organization, the Democratic 
committees of the House, that they have been able to bring the 
aggregate expenses of all the other departments of the govern- 
ment, with the solitary exception of the Post Office Department, 
down to $41,130,194 53. Have the Democratic organization, 
in this work of retrenchment, had the co-operation of the oppo- 
sition party in the House ? They have had the aid of its sense- 
less declamation against extravagance and its essays on economy. 
But in the practical movements set about, calmly and wholly 
with reference to the single idea of a proper economy, unin- 
fluenced by any motive of political capital, the record will show 
that the other side of the House, whilst it prated the most about 
retrenchment, voted uniformly to swell the government expen- 
ditures. We give a table of all the votes during the thirty-iifth 
Congress on any important monied proposition, and let the pub- 
lic draw its own inferences. The end columns of the table 
are devoted to propositions passed upon involving the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, which are essentially moneyed, pro- 
posing, as they did, to take away from the government one of 
Its means of revenue. The merits or demerits of some of the 
measures in this table are not now under consideration ; and 
they are not embraced in it for the purpose of branding them 
with public disfavor, but merely to show that in every case 
involving the expenditure of money or land, a large majority of 
the Republicans present voted aye. 
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Fort Union, Washington and Port- 
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We submit it to every candid reader if the tabular statement 
of votes given in this article does not establish the fact beyond 
controversy that upon every proposition of magnitude, involving 
the expenditure of money or land, a majority of the opposition 
have not given theii^ votes affirmatively. 

We here dismiss this branch of the subject, and will conclude 
with a reference to two other points which have been the theme 
of misrepresentation, and whicn properly come widiin the range 
of an article on tbe eltpenditures of the government. 

The opposition have not been idle m heaping abuse upon 
Secretary Cobb for buying up the public debt at a premium at 
a time when a financial crisis paralysed the countrjr, and when 
the retention of the monev then in the treasury m its vaults 
would have aggravated the embarrassment, and shaken the 
public confidence even to a greater extent than it had reached 
at the period when the wise statesmanship of Secretary Cobb 
came to its relief. Had this purchase of the public debt been 
consummated at a loss to the government, it could even then 
have been defended as a wise display of administrative ability. 
Its effect in allaying the convulsion would have justified the 
defence ; but the act needs nothing of the kind, as is shown by 
the following table, which proves it to have effected a saving to 
the government : 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OP THE PUB- 
LIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES PAID SINCE 
THE 20th 'SEPTEMBER, 1857, WITH THE AMOUNT 
AND RATE OP PREMIUM. 



LotfL 


Wtaenpftld. 


PrincipftL 


Total 
priaoipiL 


Premiam. 


Total 
prominm. 


Bata. 


1842. 

1846. 
1847. 

1848. 

Texan in- 
demnity. 

Texas debt 


Sept 1857. 
Oct •* 

Sept "" 
Oct " 

S«pt " 
Oct - 

Sept ** 
Oct " 

• • • • 


$51,000 
882,850 


$488,950 00 
25,600 00 

1,462,750 00 

986,000 00 

22,000 00 
11,489 40 


$5,110 
88,285 


$48,895 

284,040 
149,760 

1,820 
• • • • 


lOperct 

16 perct 
16 " 

6 " 


iViiso 

1.800,800 

412.000 
524,000 

8,000 
19,000 


25'992 
208.048 


65,920 
88,840 


180 
1,140 


.... 


.... 


$2,891,789 40 


$428,515 
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Had there been a loss it would have been but $428,515 ; but 
the following table shows that it really gained to the govern- 
ment the sum of $92,265 14 : 

The interest on the public debt purchased during the crisis, ac- 
curately calculated up to the time it would have fallen due, at 
the rate of interest it bore, amounts to the sum of $1,642,423 03 
The interest on the treasury notes and loans which 
supplied its place at the rates, up to the time 
they will fall due, they bore respectively, 
amounts to the sum of » , . . . 1,261,047 40 

Thus saving to the government, in the way of in- 
terest, . . . . . . . . 381,375 63 

The amount of premium paid in the 

redemption of the pubhc debt is . $428,515 00 

The amount of premium received on 

bids for the new debt is the sum of 139,404 51 



Making a diflference against the Secretary's ope- 
rations in premiums of 289,110 49 

Deducting the loss of $289,110 49 on premiums 

from the gain in interest of $381,375 63, and 
we will have, when the present public debt, 
which was substituted for that redeemed, is 
paid, an actual saving, in dollars and cents, of $92,265 14 
As tne economy of the management of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been assailed, it is proposed to show that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has administerea his department at a less expense 
than it cost seven years ago, when the revenues collected were 
$15,000,000 less. 

Bv reference to the following statement, and a comparison ol 
its first with its last item, the truth of the proposition we have 
affirmed is established : 

STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE AMOUNT OF REVENUE 
FROM CUSTOMS FOR EACH OF THE YEARS FROM 1852 
TO 1857, INCLUSIVE, AND THE AMOUNT EXPENDED 
IN COLLECTING THE SAME FOR THE SAME PERIOD 

Bereniie. Expenses. 

1852, $49,165,933 $3,865,423 

1863, 68,692,722 3,527,161 

1854, 65,136,837 3,568,824 

1865, 63,912,647 3,743,016 

1856, 64,331,657 3,495,239 

1867, 64,171,034 3,662,359 
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We think we have clearly disproved the charge of profligacy 
so unbliishingly made by the opposition against the Democratic 
party. We nave proved that the onus of whatever of extra- 
vagance has characterized the expenditures of this govern- 
ment for the past four years, rests upon those who now assail 
the Democracy. We call upon the country not to be deluded 
by their afl'ectation of a virtue which they do not possess, but 
to hold them to a just accountability for their reckless dis- 
regard of the public interest. 



FEMALE INFLUENCE IN THE AFFAIRS OF STATE— ' 
POLITICS NOT WOMAN'S SPHERE. 



By the wisdom of Providence all the objects of animated 
nature are so constituted as to have some means of obtaining 
assistance and support from others, either by exciting fear, ex- 
erting force, or inspiring aflfection. To man who came into 
the world least provided with the power of self-sustenance has 
been given a subtle intellect, which enables him to compel 
each of the subordinate creations to minister in some measure 
to his wants, whilst he in turn extends a protecting aid to 
her whom nature and law may assign to his care. In the 
generality of cases women rejoice in this dependent position, 
and are content to display their attractions and employ their 
powers within the sphere marked out for them by nature. The 
love of new doctrines, however, has from time to time induced 
manly women, and womanish men, to propose an amendment 
to the divine decree, and suggest the propriiety of placing both 
sexes on a footing of perfect equality without regard to their 
own comfort or the eternal fitness of things. Fannv Wright, 
an Englishwoman of eccentric taste, was the first advocate in 
this country of a doctrine which has since been more or less 
amalgamated with the extreme anti-slavery theories which are 
perpetually embroiling the peace of our congressional debates, 
and becoming issues at our presidential elections. 

The numerous instances with which history supplies us of 
evils produced by women's travelling beyond their province 
induce us to hold to the belief that the great conservative ele- 
ment of our government is its exclusieJn of females from an 
active participation in the political councils of the nation. Tlie 
bane of all hereditary monarchies has ever been that, however 
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great their founders, however wise the regulations they may 
ave introduced, their work has always been destroyed by the 
advent of a female successor, or of one who possessed the 
weaknesses, without the attractions of the softer sex. The 
school of adversity can alone form a conservative mind, and 
where all the tendencies are so progressive as they are in 
America, it is necessary that the Executive, exercising as he 
does, in the veto power, a means of counteracting the exj)an8ion 
of party spirit, should exhibit a mind calm, serene, and inflexi- 
ble. "Femina semper varium et mutabile est," was said by 
one keenly alive to their attractions, but aware that the ima- 
gination, not the reason, was the motive power of women. 
When Englishmen speak in admiration of the '* gracious lady^* 
in whose name their government is conducted, they praise not 
her administrative capacity, not the forensic ability, not the 
sagacity of her views, and the logical clearness of her argu- 
ments, but the goodness of her heart, and the irreproachable 
maimer in which she performs the part of a wife and mother ; 
whilst the utmost they contend for her abilities is that she tries 
to understand some of the measures of her ministry, proving 
that the regal title is a sinecure and surplusage. It is much 
easier to build up than it is to eradicate, hence we enjoy an 
advantage over even the progressive portions of Europe, which 
causes other nations to look to us for improvements wnich they 
adopt whilst appropriating the credit to themselves. Though 
the castles of the middle ages have disappeared, and the 
hierarchy which thundered its edicts from the Vatican has 
toned down its voice to persuasive accents, though the droit 
de seigneur was swept away in the French revolution, though 
the feudal tenure has expired in England, and the kilted clans 
of Scotland no longer supply the profuse tables of their lords 
with the spoils of lowland industry, the impress of those times 
still lingers in every European country, startling the American 
with anomalies monstrous to his republican eye, and to which 
the natives still cling with superstitious affection. He visits 
the courts of law, and the judges, clad in gown and wig, carry 
him back to the times of Lord Coke ; he walks the streets, and 
encounters a procession of mourners such as followed the 
honored dead in the times of Addison and Steele ; whilst yeo- 
men, clad in the garb of the days of Charles 11., guard that 
tower where the children of Edward IV. were murdered by 
their cruel uncle Richard HI. Penetrating into rural districts 
he finds the reproduction of the past mailing the ideas and 
language of the natives, and people clinging with tenacity to 
ancient usages on account of their very antiquity. In France 
the peasant yokes his wife and cow to the plougn, and women 
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are seen working in the fields laden with hnge baskets ; whilst 
the ragged nobility of Spain, scorning to labor for daily bread, 
take to robbery as a means of support. Though the cattle of 
the Oampagna still maintain the superiority boasted for them 
in the days of the Koinans, Italy lives only in the memory of 
the past, and the spontaneous products of her soil feed her in- 
dolent and contented population. Strongest of all time-honored 
usages is the respect paid to hereditary rank, ** noblesse oblige." 
The blood of counts cannot mingle in trade, or be polluted by 
honest industry, hence sinecures have to be invented, and the 
convent remains a genteel refuge for portionless maidens with 
high-sounding names. The court is the point towards which 
tend the aspirations of the high born. A duchess leaves the 
comforts of home to become lady of the bedchamber to the 
queen, and a lord who is paramount over thousands of acres is 
eager to be made a " silver stick in waiting." A general who 
has conquered provinces, is rewarded with a red ribbon ; an 
admiral who has swept the seas, retires with honest pride on 
the acquisition of a blue one ; whilst the coat of a successful 
diplomatist is variegated with eagles, stars, and trinkets, the 
gifts of twenty potentates. All these things are part of a 
system which will pass away when education is generally 
diffused, and men are valued for their real worth. The fact 
that we, by precept and example, are striving to produce this 
effect is what renders us odious to aristocratic Europe. The 
beauty and distinction of our ladies disprove their dictum 
that rank and refinement are equivalent terms, and stray scions 
of nobility are only known in our ball-rooms by the want of 
ease and self-possession which distinguishes them from the sur- 
rounding men. To what are we indebted for the marily yet 
courteous bearing which marks our relations with the fairer 
portion of creation, but to the knowled^ that their position is 
fixed, that they have a sphere out of which they cannot travel, 
and which they therefore dignify and adorn. It may be ob- 
jected that the only office of acknowledged rank that a woman 
can hold abroad is that of queen, but if disqualified by nature 
and the universal consent of mankind for the less important 
posts, how can she occupy the highest? The Normans, the 
Imest specimens of men, intellectually and physically, that the 
world nas produced, whilst inculcating every respect to the 
laws of descent, gave the sovereign the right of disposing of 
the hands of heiresses in favor of those capable of doing service 
to the state, and discountenanced unequal matches by the 
established rule that the rank of the husband determined that 
of the wife, and whilst he might drag her down, she could not 
elevate him. 

12 
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" No woman shall sooceed in Saliqne land ; 
Which Salique land the French nnjostly gloze 
To h6 the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar : 
Yet their own authors faithfdlly affinn 
That the land Saliqne lies in Germany 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; 
Where Charles the Great having subdued the Saxons 
There left behind and settled certain French, 
Who holding in disdain the German women 
Established there this law/' 

This quotation from the Englishman's bible, shows that 
though it is ascribed by the coiirteons and immortal dramatist, 
Shakespeare, to a disregard for the natives of a conquered pro- 
vince, the most polite nation in the world did, at an early 
period, see the importance of keeping power in its natural 
channels. For many centuries, therefore, France avoided the 
dangers of a female dynasty. A regencjr, however, frequently 
counteracted, whilst it confirmed the wisdom of the policy of 
exclusion ; and probably in no country has the boudoir so often 
dictated laws to the Cabinet. The cruel massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew was the result of maternal influence exercised on the 
weak mind of Charles IX., and corresponded with the religious 
fanaticism which induced Mary of England to light the fires of 
Sraithfield, and make martyrs of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley. 
What stronger illustration can we have of the inexpediency of 
female domination than that presented by a queen oflFering up 
the interest of her subjects to carry out those views which after- 
waixis induced her husband, Philip tlie Second, when he suc- 
ceeded to the vast dominions of Charles V., to lose the rich 
appanage of the Netherlands sooner than permit a variance in 
the religious tenets of his subjects. Yet this war of the Nether- 
lands gives us another example of a woman vainly striving to 
cope with state policy. Margaret of Parma, the natural daugh- 
ter of Charles V ., inherited many of his qualities, and was 
thought to be a person peculiarly fit to bring back to their 
alliegance the hereditary subjects of the house of Burgundy. 
Made regent at the begmning of the outbreak, and before it 
had become a revolution, she lost, bv a wavering policy, the 
confidence of all, and the iron hand of Alva, was, when too late, 
employed as a last alternative to dragoon into subjection the 
followers of the Prince of Orange. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
brought up amidst the intrigues of the French Court, and was 
niece to the Guises, who had studied the science of governing 
men in the camp, the church, and the cabinet. Yet she failea 
even with her Scotch subjects, and was superseded in power 
by her natural brother. 
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Brilliant as was the reiOT of the so-styled virgin (;^ae6n, Hiza- 
beth of England, it was oisgraced by foibles and crimes wholly 
feminine. Her favorites, with the exception of the two Cecils, 
were selected entirely with regard to personal appearance, and, 
though Raleigh, in addition to his beauty, possessed all the attri- 
butes of a hero of romance, and Essex was brave as Ajax of 
old, her conduct towards both, especially her indignation at the 
marriage of the former, shows that her affection was more than 
Platonic, and that the -passions of the slighted woman made 
her lay aside the policy of the queen. Her persecution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, at variance as it was witn the dictates 
of policy and her own reputation with posterity, was owing to 
her envy of her fair cousin's being the mother of an heir, whilst 
she had no one on whom to bestow her legitimate affections. It 
was the happy contrast which her reign afforded with those of 
her father and sister, which made it, in the eyes of the people, 
comparatively a reign of freedom, whilst the memory of the 
anarchy existing during die short career of her brother, Edward 
VI., induced them to look with respect on a sovereign who 
had a will of her own. Thus we will find in all history that 
monarchs are not liberal or illiberal, wise or the reverse, as 
compai'ed with any fixed standard of excellence, but owe their 
reputation to the contrasts afforded by those who precede and 
follow them. No wonder, then, that placed between a bigot 
and a fool, a woman of good mind and quick perceptions ap- 
pears in the light of an angel. At the death of Louis XTif. 
all who had shared the su&rings of Anne of Austria hoped 
likewise to participate in her triumph, and looked to ner 
regency as the means of securing fortune for themselves. 
When, therefore, they found Mazarin more powerfifl than 
ever, they resisted his overtures and commenced that intermit- 
ting civil war known as the Fronde from the slings with 
which the frondeurs adorned their hats, and which were taken 
as the emblems of their party. Thus an attempt to throw 
ridicule upon them gave them what they desired — ^an indi- 
viduality and a name. This device was similar in its nature 
to that which was adopted in the Dutch revolution, when the 
deputies being called Gteux, or beggars, by the court, hailed 
the reproach as a title of honor, and used as the livery of their 
household the garb of Uie mendicant with the motto, '' Faithful 
even to the beggar's sack." So also in our own day, under a 
desire of its enemies to bring it into contempt, the great Demo- 
cratic party of America, from a little incident at one of the 
meetings at Tammany Hall, the home of its sachems, where the 
lights having been extinguished each member was found pro- 
vided with a box of self-illuminating matches, then a moderBi 
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improvement, received by a witticism of the Whigs, the name 
of Loco-foco. This epithet, intended as a slur, is really one of 
which it may be jnstly prond, importing as it does, that the 
party possesses witnin itself a principle of light which enables 
It to rise Phcenix-like above temporary defeats, and be the 
great representative of the sentiments of the masses. This war 
of the Fronde differs from other civil wars, in being aimed not 
against the sovereign, nor a particular party, but being simply 
an attempt to get rid of an unpopular minister whose only 
strength consisted in the hold he nad gained on the Queen 
mother. It was emphaticallv a woman^ war, and exhibited 
female intrigue in all its oearings. Madame de Longue- 
ville, the sister of the great Cond6 and the mistress of 
the Prince de Marcillac, afterwards known as Duke de 
la Kochefoucault, whose apophthegms have given him a lite- 
rary reputation which is still untarnished, was the head of 
the cabal. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the richest of her 
time, eldest daughter of the Duke d'Orleans, who was per- 
petually swaying between a desire for matrimony and a fear 
of not making a sufficiently exalted alliance, till at the age of 
fifty she gave up half her fortune to be allowed to marry pri- 
vately the eccentric Laugun, tells, in her memoirs, how she fired 
the first cannon which thundered from the Bastile on the troops 
of the Court party, whilst Madame de Chevreuse brought to 
bear against the Queen all the contracted spite of slighted 
friendship, and enlisted on her side Henri Paul de Gh)ndi, the 
ffreat agitator of his day, afterwards known as Cardinal Betz. 
To these women, brought up in luxury, wearied of the mo- 
notony of quiet, the civil war presented attractions of no 
ordinary nature, enabling them as it did to gratify their vanity 
by giving orders as sovereigns, and to receive the reports of 
generals, and assist at their deliberations. Although they were 
rather successful than otherwise, still, having formed no fixed 
plan they were glad as soon as the novelty wore off, to make 
their peace without stipulations, and retire from the contest aa 
they commenced. 

Indeed, the women only conspired for amusement, and the 
men to gratify the wishes of the ladies ; or as La Kochefoucault, 
speaking of his own relations with Madame LongueviUe, says, 

^'Poar meriter sa foi, 
Poor plaire It bos beaux yeox, 
J*ai fidt la gaerre aa roi, 
Je raorais fait aoz dienz.^ 

Hence the fact of one woman being on the throne, com- 
manding armies, and wielding real power, made all the other 
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women restless till they could participate io the pleasures of 
eoverainent ; and not being able to do so in a legitimale way, 
tney plunged their country into the horrors of civil war. The 
fact tnat women can occasionally step forth, clad in armor, and 
shame the trembling men to a sense of duty, as did tiie Maid of 
Orleans, the Empress Maria Theresa, and the Maid of Saragossa, 
proves, that to be effective, such examples should be rare, 
and that they are only justified b^ strong emergencies. During 
the early vears of his reign, Louis XIVT, though surrounded by 
women who, from attachment to his person, as the gentle La 
Yallidre, or from ambition, as the haughty Montespan, had 
broken through the restraints of morauty, never permitted 
them to interfere with State policy. But the war of the Spanish 
succession coming upon him in his old a^e, when Madame de 
Maintenon had, bj^ a studious reserve, induced him to lean 
upon her sound mind for counsel and sympathy, and the sud- 
den and mysterious deaths which removed m quick succession 
almost all the legitimate descendants and immediate successors 
of the " grand monarque^'^ leading him to fear that in France 
his race might become extinct, probably induced him to lay 
aside his former policy, disregard his numerous sworn aban- 
donments of his claims for himself and family to the crown of 
Spain, and endeavor to engraft a scion of the Bourbons on the 
dirone founded by Ferdinand and Isabella. There are events 
in the life of Madame de Maintenon which history has never 
been able to explain ; her early education in a tropical climate, 
where the passions are ardent and active, hardly accords with 
the calm calculation which could induce a young girl to devote 
the flower of her youth to nursing an aged poet of whom she 
was the nominal wife. The high-toned reli^on of the foundress 
of Saint Cyr, is scarcely in keeping with her having been for 
years the governess of the natur^ children of Madame de 
Montespan, and the confidante of her amonrs. ^ The calmness 
and sternness with which she commanded her mistress to retire 
from the court, in order to make way for her own elevation, 
seem to show that hers was one of those strong minds, capable 
of watching for years for the hour of triumph^ and coocealing 
their blow under a tranquil exterior. Her well-known aflection 
for her pupils, especially the Duke de Maine, their elevi^^ 
through her instrumentality, to the rank of princes of the 
blood, capable of taking the crown after the legitimate heini 
of Louis — ^a concession wrung from the kin^ when on a bed of 
sickness, and contrary to his wishes and better judgment— 
those deaths of his l^^ children and grand-children, so hornbly 
sudden as to indnce the suspicion of poison, and that suspicion 
pointing to the Duke d'Orleans, fi«t prince ot the blood, and 
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nearest collateral heir to the throne, all seem to indicate that 
she i)088e88ed the nature of a Lucusta. Whilst her expiatory 
offering to heaven, in the form of the splendid establishment of 
Saint Cyr, erected for the education ot the daughters of poor 
but noble houses, the care she took to preserve the primitive 
simplicity of its inmates, by allowing none but the purest of Bib- 
lical female characters to form the heroines of the dramas rei)re- 
sented by them for the edification of the court, her persecution 
of the virtuous Fenelon for his slight heresies, her insisting on 
a private marriage, to sanctify her relations with the king, at 
an age when those relations might well be considered Platonic, 
all point her out as one of the greatest enigmas of history. Had 
she been the saint her admirers would picture her, how explain 
her intimate relations with the Princess des Ursins, a woman 
of notorious and patent immorality ? May we not rather be- 
lieve that her true history still remains to be written, and that 
some future historian, in the hitherto undiscovered records of 
those days, will bring to light facts which will give a new color 
to her actions, and prove that, though when swaved hj lofty 
impulses, women approach the angels, they are, when yielding 
to a master passion, capable of a refinement of wickedness 
which men never attain. 

As every great general finds an equally distin^ished one 
rise up to oppose him, so, rarely does a woman tfiie the reins 
of government, but some equally strong-minded specimen of 
her sex appears on the other side. To j5e Maintenon and Des 
Ursins were opposed Queen Anne, and the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the latter of whom ruled her mistress and her hus- 
band with despotic sway, and surviving all contemporaries, 
lived to be the earl^ patroness of Lord Mansfield, the greatest 
of English lurists since the time of Lord Coke. The house of 
Austria is the strongest instance in the world of that saying 
laid down by Blackstone, that " marriage gives as good a title 
as descent or purchase." From the time that Rudolph of Haps- 
btirg laid the foundation of the greatness of the family, each 
generation had, with its brides, brought new provinces to 
Sieir dominion. When the Emperor Charles YI. found himself 
with no son to succeed him, he was anxious to settle on his 
daughter what would otherwise have gone to the nearest male 
relative. The Pragmatic Sanction procured him the consent of 
the German powers; and Prussia, by the change of her title 
from an electorate to a kingdom, together with an increase of 
territory, guaranteed the arrangement. No sooner, however, 
was Maria Theresa called to succeed,' than France took ad- 
vantage of the confusion, to humble the house of Austria ; and 
Frederick, forgetful of pledges, seized upon Silesia. In Maria 
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Theresa we meet with a woman worthy the admiration of her 
sex. Called into action from the necessity of the case, she ex- 
cited that sympathy which gave her the means of defeating her 
foes; and had her husband possessed a mind of ordinary calibre, 
would have ffladly yielded to him the cares of State. As it 
was, she had nim crowned Emperor, always avoided the reputa- 
tion of being a strong-minded woman, and gloried in perlorm- 
ing the gentler duties of her sex. Great must have been the 
exigencies of state, which could induce such a woman to ad- 
dress Madame de Pompadour with the title of " my cousin f 
absolute the power of the latter in France, to enable her to 
receive such a distinction. Thanks, however, to her relations 
with the Duke de Choiseul, Madame de Pompadour was en- 
abled to preserve such an apparent acquaintance with the 
movements of foreign courts, and the workings of State policy, 
as gave her the reputation of a woman of mind, as well as 
beauty. The Countess du Barry, however, who succeeded at 
her death, was of a still lower grade ; before her presentation 
at court, it was thought necessary to ennoble her bv marrying 
her to some person with a title, and the ruined Count de 
Barrv accepted the offer. Good-nature was her onlv virtue ; 
and the reckless manners which she introduced, greatly helped 
to break the prestige of royalty, and pave the way for that 
great revolution which, much as it has been decried, washed 
out in blood many abuses which could not otherwise have been 
got rid of. It is rather singular that she, democratic as she 
was, should have been numbered amidst the victims of the 
guillotine. 

The influence exercised by Maria Antoinette on the mind of 
her husband, almost succeeded in withholding from us that 
generous French aid without which we might have succumbed 
to the power of England ; and when our allies returned to their 
homes, shouting the joys of liberty, women headed the mob 
which stormed Versailles, and brought the placid Louis XVI. 
a captive to Paris. 

The career of two Catharines of Russia shows the evils of 
female sovereignty under even the most favorable circum- 
stances. The second was a woman of vast mind, great good- 
nature, and strong powers of application, yet the Memoirs of 
the accomplished Segur show how she was perpetually ham- 
pered by the favorites, whom her female impulses induced her 
to intrust with power beyond their abilities. 

Conspicuous amongst the women of her day stands Chris- 
tina of Sweden, daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus. 
She was instructed in all the learning with which the most 
cultivated men of her time were acquainted ; great expecta- 
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tions were fornned of her, and the eyes of Europe fixed upon 
her. When, after entering upon the duties of royalty, she de- 
clared her determination to resign in favor of her cousin, sup- 
plications were in vain employed to prevent her so doing, and her 
people were bathed in tears. Entertaining a contempt for the 
rest of her sex, she assumed a manly dress, and thus travelled 
through Europe. In the Eternal City she became a convert 
to the Catholic faith. In France, conceiving herself to be still 
an anointed sovereign, she undertook to put to death, by her 
regal mandate, her private secretary. Her admirers became 
undeceived, and she fell in their estimation below the rank of 
an ordinary woman. Our only object in adducing this cumu- 
lative testimony has been to endeavor to convince those ladies, 
who are discontented with their generic position, of the pro- 
priety, whilst they enjoy the sunshme of life, of leaving to the 
other portion of struggling humanity those graver toils for 
which their natural roughness, stronger reasonmg powers, and 
blunter sensibilities better fit them ; whilst the ladies reign 
supreme in the household, the vestry, and the ball-room. The 
position of a weak man leaning for support on a strong-minded 
woman is so pitiable ; the spectacle of a wife holding the 
purse-string is so ungracious; the exhibition of an illiterate 
female subjugating by a strong will a man whom we over-rate 
— ^instance Socrates and his wife Xantippe — and who yields 
from a desire to avoid a vulgar contest, is so revolting that we 
should suppose the intuitive tact of the fair sex would induce 
them to shrink from its exhibition. 

The highest dignity of woman is in the domestic vineyard — 
the nursery of generations and the cradle of nations. Her 
influence here is omnipotent, but when diverted from this con- 
genial sphere, and involved in the complicated concerns of the 
countrv or state, she abdicates the throne to which an inexo- 
rable law has given her the only title, her life is paralysed, 
and her appropriate character lost. Let not the women of 
America clamor for that which is opposed to the decrees of 
nature and Providence, united with the sentiment of a free 
and enlightened government and people. 
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TRAINED AND IMPROVISED DIPLOMATISTS— THE 
SYSTEM UPON WHICH DIPLOMATIC SERVICE IS 
ORGANIZED AND CONDUCTED— FOREIGN PO- 
LICY OF AMERICA AND EUROPE. 



A STRONG conviction of ability to accomplish anything is the 
great earnest of success and the peculiar attribute of the Ame- 
rican people. Hence while in Europe every department of life 
is snbaivided into numerous brancnes, to each of which some 
invividual devotes his exclusive exertions, we seize and grap- 
ple with each and every subject which presents itself, unawed 
oy its magnitude, and unimpeded b^ its novelty. In England 
the attorney and counsellor are as distinct as the physician and 
apothecary. With us one individual performs both parts, and 
yet not only will our Reports compare favorablv with those of 
the mother country, but the sa^city with which we have sim- 
plified our Code of Procedure in New York has attracted the 
respectful attention of British jurists, whilst the names of Mar- 
shall, Story, Kent, and Wheaton are as familiar to them as to us. 

Diplomacy has existed as a science almost from the birth of 
civilization. As soon as two wandering tribes wfere brought 
in hostile contact captives were sure to be made. The iirst 
dictate of revenge would inspire the idea of putting them to 
death, but a fear of reprisal, and a desire to be paid for the ex- 
cess of prisoners, which either party enjoyed, would naturally 
introduce the establishment of a cartel, a flag of truce, and the 
sending of mutual representatives, whose persons would be 
sacred for the time. As constant habit, giving familiarity with 
business, produces a great saving of time, particular men were 
soon set apart to conduct these negotiations, and the office of 
Herald arose. Great honor was also attached to it from the 
first. In Homer we find them addressed in the following re- 
spectful strains : 

" Hail ye heralds, messeDgers of Jove.^' 

Ambassadors or Legati are spoken of in Roman history from 
the origin of the republic to tne decline of the empire. In the 
Middle Ages heralds had insignia and a language of their own. 
With the change in warfare, produced by the introduction of 
fire-arms, came the peaceful ambassador, ready to discuss and 
insinuate, taking the place of the herald, breathing war and 
defiance from the first. Kings no longer, or less seldom, headed 
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their armies, the seat of government became fixed, and liberal 
discussion preceded the ultima ratio regum. 

As intervals of leisure were constantly occurring, and as 
their business was to settle nice points, discussions of prece- 
dence filled up those houi-s not devoted to diplomacy, and the 
honor of heading the corps was long and eagerly contended for. 
Whilst the other powere of Europe have fluctuated as to poli- 
tical importance, France has always claimed equality with the 
hiffhest. 

When William started to conquer England he was but a 
vassal of France, and for years his descendants did homage for 
their continental possessions. When Charles V., uniting m his 
own person the power of Spain, Burgundy, and Austria, over- 
shadowed the rest of Europe, France alone resisted his power, 
and was his rival, both for the imperial crown and the posses- 
sion of Italy. Through each subsequent age she has taken the 
same ground, and her claim has always been that her ambas- 
sador should rank first in the diplomatic circle, and that claim 
has generally been conceded. Even during the first years of 
the French Kepublic the Executive Council of France, in their 
instructions to their minister in this country, declare : 

** That the Directors of the French Republic, throwing far aside everythiDg 
connected with ancient diplomacy, with fiscal regime, with restrictive police, 
with all those barriers to the wealth and prosperity of nations, dve their 
cheerful assent to the overtures made by General Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 
son, for renewing and consolidating our conmiercial reUtions, by founding 
them upon the principles of eternal truth.^' 

But they add, that should any foreign minister attempt to 
set up peculiar claims to precedence, then their representative 
shall contend for and exact that superiority which has always 
been conceded to France — ^at the same time such is their desire 
to harmonize with us, 

" that they are even disposed to give a wider extent to the treaty, by con- 
verting it into a mutual agreement, by which the two nations would mingle 
their commercial and political interests, and establish an intimate union, to 
favor in every way the extension of the empire of liberty." 

Their envoy, however, mistaking the parties with whom he 
had to deal, endeavored to assume towards us that tone of pro- 
tection and superiority, which vulgarity and ignorance seem to 
consider as indicative of strength and power ; finding he could 
make no impression on the Executive, Mr. Genet appealed to 
the people, and our President requested his withdrawal by his 
own country. Before leaving he published a manifesto, of 
which the following is a translated copy — and worthy of consi- 
deration as breathing the spirit of its writer, and as a specimen 
of the style of diplomatic intercourse of the French Bepublic : 
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*^ Cititen Genet^ Minuter PUnipoUntiary tf the French Bqmblie^ to Mr. 
Jeffenon^ Secretary of State for the United States : 

"Sir : — Frankness, candor, and probity being the sole basis of the policy of 
France now that she has become Iree, and the secret of those who direct her 
affairs at present being to have none at all, I have announced to yon that I 
abonldcause to be printed not only ray correspondence with theFederal govern- 
ment, but also the instructions which have been given me by the Executive 
council of the French Republic. My correspondence is not yet printed, but 
the translation of my instructions being complete, I hasten to send you two 
hundred copies, praying yon to request the President of the United States to 
be kind enough to have them distributed amongst the different members of 
Congress, and to make an ofQcial communication of them to the two cham- 
bers of that legislative body. This first portion of the collection which I 
inform you I shall lay before you in succession, will place it in the power of 
the representatives of the American people to judge if my political conduct, 
since I have resided in the United States, has conformed to the instructions of 
the French people* This step, which I owe to my country, having been taken, 
leaving to your wise legislation the task of taking, with regard to the points 
being negotiated between us, the measures which the interest of the United 
States may seem to exact, there will remain nothing more for me to do than 
to pursue before your tribunals the authors and accomplices of this odious 
plot, of this monstrous series of lief>, of feigned certificates, and absurd 
rumours, by means of which the public mind has been so long fascinated, and 
which has led into error your cnief magistrate, with a view to shake, and 
perhaps destroy the alliance of two nations whom everything invites to 
mntual love and union, at a moment when the most imminent danger im- 
pends equally over both." 

If we were forced to consider that this style of ambassador 
were necessary to a republic, the following description of one 
representing the same country at a far earlier period, under the 
monarchy, would do much to reconcile us to despotism. The 
Count Avaux, minister of Louis XIV., who accompanied 
James II. in his final attempt to regain, his throne, is thus de- 
scribed : — 

'* His demeanor was singularly pleasing, his person handsome, his temper 
bland, his manners and conversation were those of a gentleman who had been 
bred in the most polite and magnificentof all courts, and who had represented 
that court both in Catholic and Protestant countries, and who had acquired 
in his wanderings the art of catching tha tone of any society into which 
chance might throw him." 

Whilst an Englishman thus describes the French representa- 
tive, the Duke de Saint Simon, the author of "Contempo- 
rary Memoirs" of immense historical importance, thus men- 
tions the Duke of Portland, the confidential friend of Wil- 
liam III. and his frequent representative : — 

" Bektio, discreet, cautious, polite towards others, faithful to his master. 
adroit in business, was of essential service ; he appeared with a personal 
^>lendor, a politenMs, an air of the man of the world and the courtier, a gal- 
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lantry and a grace which surprised every one ; at the same Ume he poBsessed 
much dignitj, and even hautear nungfed with disoemment, and a prompt 
judgment which yet never risked anything." 

Our own Franklin, with all his apparent simplicity, possessed 
a tact, a coolness, and sagacity, capable of coping with the most 
wily politicians. As the head of our missions m Europe at a 
time when our securities were only negotiable on account of 
the desire of the countries to which we applied to humble the 
pride of England, he managed to obtain loans from France 
and Spain which enabled us to go successfully through the 
contest. That the feelings of the then King of Franco were 
by no means personally friendly to our cause, was revealed at 
a later day bjr the instructions of the constituent authorities of 
France to their minister here : 

" The French are desirous of a nearer union now they have become a Re- 
public, than could be accomplished under the monarchy, as the policy of the 
monarchy was to repress the United States and oppose the desire of Congress 
to become possessed, during the Revolution, of the two Floridas, Canada, and 
Kova Scotia, regarding the possession of those countries by Spain and England 
as a useful cause of disquietude and vigilance to the United States. The Ex- 
ecutive Council, faithful to its duties, submissive to the will of the French 
people, authorized citizen Grenet to declare these things with frankness and 
loyalty to the members of Congress. 

Curiously contrasting with the acknowledged diplomatists 
have ever been the secret agents of state policy ; men who, 
whilst hidden under some other guise, or following some appa- 
rently humble walk, were the real designers of those plans of 
which political puppets enjoyed the glory. Whilst our first 
negotiations witn France were languishing from the unwilling- 
ness of her government to be compromised with England, an 
individual, apparently insignificant, conceived and executed a 
plan for giving us material aid, the benefit derived from which, 
at the time, can only be measured by the ingratitude it after- 
wards met with at our hands. Beaumarchais is a wonderful 
specimen of a universal genius succeeding in the most oppo- 
site departments beyond his wildest expectations, meeting and 
overcoming obstacles the^most appalling, leaving proofs of his 
genius to rast through time, and yet lost to view himself be- 
neath the monuments he erected. This country still owes him 
some millions of dollars for the shipments he made us under 
the assumed name of" Frederic Hortales and Company." Lite- 
rature and music are indebted to him for the Marriag;e of Figaro 
and Don Giovanni — an opera as attractive now as in the days 
when it was prohibited intne time of Louis XVL; and though not > 
a lawyer he conquered the bar and the bench. Tried on a capital 
accusation, he was his own advocate, and covered with ridicule 
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his enemies, and the judges who had attempted to decide against 
him. His was a life of wonderful contrast ; always negotiating, 
always cheated by ^vemments in whom he confided, he died 
a pauper, and yet his descendants are now liviuj^ in luxury on 
the resuscitation of his assets. The fact, that he who did all 
these thin^ b^an life as a watchmaker's apprentice, will, per- 
haps, palliate his being thus introduced into the list of diplo- 
mats. The contemporaneous history of the diplomacy of that 
time is marked by Uie exploits of the Chevaher D'Eon. At 
one moment figuring at the court of Bussia as a charming lady, 
insinuating herself into the secrets of the Empress — at the next 
acting wim singular ability as French charg6 at London, the 
type of an elegant gentleman and accomplished statesman, 
he receives from the minister of state, the Count de Vergennes, 
orders that the so-called chevalier D'Eon resume the habits of 
her sex and return to France. This enigma of diplomatic 
necessities and wiles continued to reside in London until after 
the French Bevolution, in life, as after her death, the sphinx 
of diplomacy. 

Dear to the historian is the memory of Tallevrand, cirdevant 
bishop of Autun, who ended his day ripe with varied honors, 
bearing the princely title of Benevento, gained under the Em- 
pire and guaranteed by the Bestoration, — alwavs mingling as 
a leader in the active scenes which diversified the period oi his 
long life, always smiling, alwavs successful; avowedly making 
use of language to conceal thought ; yet, being always the 
pride and admiration of those with whom he temporarily, and 
by turns, identified himself : yielding, as of necessity, to the 
commands of the Bevolution he drops for ever the priestly cas- 
sock. When blood pollutes the reign of liberty, ana brute force 
holds temporary sway, he seeks the quiet retreat aflForded by 
our shores, and accompanying the heir of the house of Orleans, 
keeps up his position with those of the old regime. When the 
Empire is established he glides to the head of the ministry of 
State; when Napoleon neglects his counsels he smiles and 
predicts his doom ; and as his master retires to Elba he ex- 
changes, with the Bepresentatives of the allied powers, across 
the social board, as Premier of the Bestoration, the charming 
hon motSj concentrations of his wisdom. 

When we thus see this trained diplomatist presenting at an 
interval of at least a century, such a jaosimile to the previously 
drawn types of Avaux and Portland, and when to describe Se- 

Sir, St Helen's, Malmesbury, and Cowley, Bnlwer, Napier, 
ussel, and Stockel, is but to reproduce the same picture in the 
same words, are we not convinced that our improvised Bepre- 
sentativeSy our Cincinnati of the counter, have as little chance 
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to compete with real diplomatists as the burly pugilist with 
the active swordsman, or the rural employer of Indian simples 
when brought in contact with the learned professor of the heal- 
ing art ? Instance our too apparent, aggressive, and futile at- 
tempts upon Cuba, and the weak surrender of our interests in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The men who met at Ostend were 
our picked ministers. He who now presides over us a chief 
magistrate, guided their deliberations — ^he whose fervid elo- 
quence has so often reverberated from the walls of our Senate, 
and who, during a meteoric career, astounded the inmates of the 
Escurial with performances surpassing those of Buckingham and 
Charles, moulded their platform and superintended Uieir con- 
sultations. The eyes of Europe were upon them. Yet a little 
smoke and a little dust were all the results of the Conference 
of Ostend. Should those who now represent us through the 
length and breadth of Europe reproduce the Congress, would 
the results of their deliberations compensate for meir tempo- 
rary absence from their missions ? We think not. Yet, it is a 
favorite theory, that as steel sharpeneth steel, so the attrition 
of master minds elicits scintillce of truth beyond the reach of 
the lonely intellect. 

Congress, wearied of the political nepotism which enables 
working politicians to make the grand tour at the national ex- 
pense, has resolved to cut down three of our missions. We 
would suggest the propriety of suppressing the rest, of ceasing 
to be represented amidst the crowd of felicitators on the annuw 
increase to a royal nursery, and contenting ourselves as a com- 
mercial people, with commercial agents, make Washington the 
centre oi our diplomatic relations, our State Department the 
direct negotiator with foreign powers ; or else, making such an 
appropriation as would place our missions to the Five Great 
I^owers on a splendid footing, and such selections that the 
attributes of a particular section should not be considered 
characteristic of the nation, nor the place be given and received 
for its pecuniary advantages. By the present plan, two bad 
results are notoriously produced. Europeans, judging from the 
B<^ualid poverty of the American representative, as compared 
with those of other nations, do not entertain for him a higher 
respect than for the minister of the Sandwich Islands, — andour 
own people, introduced into scenes for which previous education 
had not prepared them, are miserably and contemptibly con- 
strained, yet feeling a horrid fascination which prevents their 
retiring, tney exhaust what little private means they possess, 
and returning to America at last, too poor to be idle, yet un- 
fitted for their former pursuits, sink in the social scale, and in 
the estimation of their friends, below the position they enjoyed 
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before their departure. It is related on reliable authority, that 
the wife and daughters of one of our ministers having presented 
themselves at a court ball in an inappropriate costume, and be- 
ing denied admission, the good-natured monarch ordered their 
introduction, saying with a smile, " Let those savages do as they 
please." 

"Avoid," says Washington, in his farewell address, "entang- 
ling foreign alliances." We have no connexion, necessarily, 
with European nations, save where they come in contact with 
us on this continent. Their ministers at Washington are intelli- 
gent men, speaking our language, and able to confer with our 
government directly. Our ministers at their courts are often 
Ignorant even of the English tonffue, distasteful to the govern- 
ment to which they are accredited, and forced to depend on an 
interpreter for the expression of their ideas, whilst, in most 
instances, being only charges, they are not accredited to the 
sovereign at all. An important American mission has some- 
times been the medium of forwarding in advance, to the com- 
mercial correspondents of the minister, the latest patterns of 
prints, which, passing unexamined, gained for him a question- 
ably honest advantage over less favored houses. Priding our- 
selves, as we do, in our refusal to accept for our envoys the 
customary pecuniary compliment on the signinff of treaties — 
the usual orders, diamond snuflF-boxes, and other little bribes — 
we yet open the way by our avarice to a meanness which no 
other nation would tolerate for a day. 

It is the province of the Reviewer to propose improvements, 
we, therefore, suggest the following. Let places of exile for 
rampant politicians, balmy and tropical sinecures for idle ones, 
be wipea out. Let England, France, Spain, Prussia or Aus- 
tria, and Russia, become European embassies, with a general 
supervision over the rest of Europe, and a well-organized sys- 
tem of mutual consultation, together with salaries lavishly 
extravagant as compared with the present salaries, that will 
enable tlie Representative to make the mission as it should be, 
— the home to which travelling Americans can always resort ; 
and let Mexico, Central America, and Brazil, be our points of 
foreign diplomacy on this side of the ocean. 

The stranger visiting Washington is struck with the dignity 
and intelligence of the members of our Senate. These are the 
men who should represent us at foreign courts, and to compen- 
sate them for the breaking up of domestic ties, and leaving 
their homes at a period of life when " change ceases to be a 
pleasure," no expense should be spared. A national ship 
should bear them to their destination, and the thousand com- 
forts wealth can command be employed to give them that pla- 
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cid serenity indicative of a mind in repose. At the courts of 
Europe, where all the negotiations are conducted amid the ele- 
gance of social entertainments, and where many a state secret 
falls from the lips of beautiful women, during tue expansion of 
the dinner-table, the expenditure necessary to being admitted 
to join in the charmed circle, might well be regarded as a 
judicious investment. 

The following examination of Lord Palmerston before a 
committee of the House of Commons, gives a true view of the 
importance of missions : 

^' The diplomatio body is divided into embassies and misdons. The em- 
bassies are at present reduced to three, Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople ; 
bat we are going to rednoe the embassy at Vienna to the rank of a mission. 
There will therefore renudn only two embassies. The missions are divided 
into classes, according to the relative importance of the courts at which they 
are stationed ; and of conrse the expenses of the missions vary also in some 
degree with relation to the importance of the place and the magnitude ot 
the country to which the ministers are accredited. The salaries, ther^xre, 
vary according to the classes in which the ministers are arranged. 

What are those classes? 
"■ The present distribution is this: There are the three embassies I have 
mentioned, of which one will fall into the first class missions, llien the first 
dass missions consist of Russia, Spain, Prussia, the United States, the two 
SiciUes (that is, Naples), Portugal, Brazil, the Netherlands, and Belgiom. 
The next class comprises Sardinia, Bavaria, Denmark, Sweden, Hanover. 
Frankfort, Greece, W urtemberg. Saxony, Tuscany, Switzerhind, Mexico, ana 
Buenos Ayres. Then there is another class, which consists simply ctf 
charges dWaires combined with consular appointments, which applies to the 
American States of Venezuela, New Grenada, Peru, Ohili, Montevideo^ Bo- 
livia, and Oentral America. 

That comprises the whole of the diplomaUc body ? 

That comprises the whole except the Persian mission, which is arranged 
between the government and the East India company, and the expense of 
which is defrayed entirely by the East India Oompany. 

Mr, Bright : Is there any mission to China? 

No, there is none ; the Governor of Hong Eong, whose salary is paid by 
the colonial department, has a commission as plenipotentiary, but no salary 
as such. 

Will you have the goodness to state the several salaries ? 

The ambassador at Paris has £10,000 ; the ambassador at Vienna, £9,000 ; 
bat that will be rednced, of course, when it becomes a mi^on ; the ambassa- 
dor at Oonstantinople has £7,000; at St. Petersburg, £6,000; at Madrid, 
£6,000; at Berlin, £5,000; at Washington, £4,500; at Naples, £4,000; at 
lisbon, £4,000; at Rio Janeiro, £4,000; at the Hague, £8.600; at Brus- 
sels, £3,600; at Turin, £8,600; at Munich, £3,000; at Oopenhagen, £8,600 ; 
at Stockhohn, £8,000 ; at Hanover, £8,000 ; at Frankfort, £2,600 ; at Athens, 
£2,500; in Wurtemberg, £2,000; in Saxony, £2,000; in Tuscany, £2,000; 
in Switzerland, £2,000; at Mexico, £8,600; and at Buenos Ayres, £8,000. 
The allowances to the charges d'affaires in the American States, I men- 
tioned, is £865 each. It is a daily allowance which comes to that; it is £1 
a day for their diplomatic duties, in addition to their consular salary. 

If you go back to two or three hundred years ago, when there were no 
newspapers ; when there was scarcely such a thing as international postal 
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fumiMfiyOkii, whff^ llie aiiirt of SUt« tened inpoft Ii4x>«rt kitefgii^ or 
the «aprioe o£ a mistceas, or a Pope'9 bull, or a marriage, was it not of # 
great deal more oonseqaence at that time to bave ministers at foreign ooiirt& 
yrho, in the first place, oonld famish jon all ^e necessary information of 
(wtiat was gmng on, and who «oakl, in &» next pAaoe, inflaenoe those indivi^ 
d^alsnpon whose irTH the political defltfQieB<of fioGope so greatlj depeodadt 
was it not of mooh more importance to havie highL7 paid ministers of £n^- 
land at foreign ooorts than it Is in tjieee oonstltaSonaf times, when all afEgirs 
of State are discnssed in the pnblio newspapers and in the legislative assem- 
bles, and when erer y tnsldent tiiat oeenrs is reported hi the Itmei newsp*- 
pen, Aoeaer, jsemt, than Toa oan hatve it ia the fonelgn ottu» \q your ambaflp 
sadors or oooriers? nnder these drcnmstances, are not the innotions of an 
ambassador less important now than they were two or three hundred yean 
•go! 

i shocdd hnmbty conoeS^reitxat they are more important on aooonnt of the 
very cironmstanoes which have jnst been stated ; becanse, when the aflkirs 
«f a conntry wev« decided by the caprice of a raistfess, by a back-stain in- 
trigoe, or by a Pope's bi^ It is dbvioos that yoor ambassador «ofild iHVfse 
^err ^e inflocBce in ^hoecting ai^ of those opeiratiag caoses. Unless he 
made lore 'to the mistress, or associated wkh the back-stairs agent, or Mbed 
Hm papid aatlK)^, it is evident that he ooidd have no power of iaflnencing 
any cf thoM oanses; «Bd,'tbefefore, all 1m conld do would be to let ^oa 
know, if he conld find out, how those secret caoses were acting. iBot, in 
yr o p o rti on as those oansea were secret, it was more ^ffieidt Ibr hhn to arriye 
at a knowledge of Khem. in these days, as is well stated in the qoesdoo, <tha 
ooRdteK>t of the ipoyemments is infloenoed by pnlriic opinion, by what p as s e s 
in delSieratlve assemblies, and 4>y 4nterB«noiMil ooosiderations, rather than 
by personal caprices and passions; and it is precisely that kind of ooMfderik 
tions which an ambassador can bt4ng nnder the notice and press npon the 
attention of another gOTcmment. Tonr ambassador can tell the mioister of 
a foreign country that yonr interests are so and bo ; Chat the pabtio opinion 
of yonr country runs in a certain direction, and has obtained a certain 
tieight ; that 4kkete «i<e oertain things that yo«r gov e tfime n t osn do, and 
certain things that it cannot do ; and by making the minister of that othor 
country aware of what are considered the interests of England and what is 
the prevalent pnblio opinion of England, and what are the infiuences which 
control, direct, or interfere with the English government, he places nnder the 
consideration of the ^yemment to which he is accredited matters which 
may greatly Influence the eondoct of that government with regard to things 
whi<m may involve questions of peace or war; which, at all events, may in- 
volve questions ieeply affeotiag the commeraisil interests of the country. 
Aftd, therefore, t^iodid think that the ^lange which has taken place with 
zegard to Hie traaaaotion of pQbKc aflSkirs in Europe tends to make diploaiap 
tic agents of moreMspoftanoe, rather than of less importanoe. 

YiiAeixt re£)r«i8 uro aIwajts prejudieidi. When a late dis- 
fingniahed Secretarj of State isBaed a eircnlar eoademttiDg the 
neat unifonns of our representatives, and prescribing the cos- 
tume of our private citizeus, each envoy ^ave loose to the 
iPiigaiies of his faoey, and the primitive eimplicitj of Franklin 
was made ttnswerahle for the most extraordinarf «oetitiiiea, tijEl 
fioallj^ the dress of a fashionable undertaker astonished th^ 
Court of St. James, on the person of our minister. 

13 
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In 1851-2, inquiries were instituted and details demanded 
from each mission, as to how far the salary fell short of the 
necessary expenditure. With one exception, they all declared 
tliat it was wholly inadequate. He who was contented with 
his humble income, has since been removed from the northern 
court where he managed, by strict economy, to transmit to his 
relatives^ a portion of his earnings. Had he known how soon 
his political career of usefulness was to be cut short, we doubt 
if his arithmatic would not have brought a different answer. 

BBPARnmrr of State, 
Wathington^ Ifwember i, 1851. 

Sa : I have the honor to inform yon that, on the 81st of January last, the 
Senate of the United States adopted a resolntion in the following words : 

'* Besohed, That the Secretary of State be requested to oommnnicate to 
the Senate any information which he may possess toaohing the expediency 
of adopting * a graduated scale oi diplomatic salaries,' based upon the com- 
bined considerations of the importance oi themission and the expenses of 
residence." 

I have accordingly to request that yon will, at yonr earliest oony^ience, 
transmit to this department a statement of the expenses incident to yonr resi- 
dence in Tonr official character at London. It is desirable that the informa- 
tion should be specific and accurate, in order that the department may form 
a correct opinion on the subject. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

DANL, WEBSTER. 

Abboit LiiWBEHox, Esq., 4ec 

[The same, mutatii tMUandU^ to all of the dipl<»nalio representatiyes of the 
United States in foreign countnes.] 



LBOA.TI0N or THB UhITBD StATU, 

London^ J)<^^^mber 10, 1851. 

Snt : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your circular despatch 
of the 4th November last, communicating to me the resolution of the Senate 
that the Secretary of State be requested to communicate to that body any 
information which he may possess touching the expediency of adopting a 
graduated scale of diplomatic salaries, based upon the combined considera- 
tions of the importance of the mieuon and the expenses of residence. 

Ton request me, in accordance with that resolntion, to transmit to you a 
statement of the expenses incident to my residence in my official capacity in 
London. You are perhaps aware that, possessing private means, I have not 
been as exact in my expenses as I should have been had I been obliged to 
measure them by the amount of my outfit and salary. 

The house I occupy is in a situation central and convenient for a legation. 
It was furnished when I took it, with the exception of plate, linen, and cut- 
lery, all which I was obliged to purchase, together with some glass and china. 
The same would be ihe case, probably, with any house that might be taken 
by a foreign minister. I have esteemed it my duty to entertain my country- 
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men to a rooderato extent, and to maintain the hospitable oonrteaee of the 
mat ooantry which I have the honor to represent Bnt while I have en- 
aeayored to perform these offices without ostentation, and with an eye to 
judicious ecoDomy, I am free to confess that my expenses in these partdcalars 
should not be taken as a guide in fixing the sslarv for this mission. There- 
fore, without troubling you with them, I will only say, that after carefally 
examining the items of my expenditure, with a view to ascertain the cost of 
living in London in the position which the minister of the United States is 
obliged to occupy, I am decidedly of the opinion that the present salary is 
inadequate. 

The rent of a furnished house in London, in a convenient and proper loca- 
tion, would not be less than from £700 to £900 a year. Horses and carriages 
wonld cost from £225 to £250 a year. And to meet properly these and all 
the oiher expenses growing out of the posidon, would require, in my jud 
ment, an annual salary of twenty thousand dollars. I deem it proper to i 
that my own expenses have exceeded these sums. 

I have the honor to be^ sir, your obedient servant, 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 
Hon. Danixl Websteb, 

Secretary qf State, Waahington, D. 0, 



Legation of the IJnitxd States, 
Parii, November 7, 1850. 

The diplomatic representative of England here recdves an annual salary 
of "^JAOOO, with a large fdrnished hotel, and an additional allowance of 
£4.00^^ery three or four yeara, to renew the famlture, or to be expended 
in some^^er way, at the discretion of the incumbent. Without aiming at 
so high a standard of external repreeentation, ought not the minister of the 
United States to have an annual aUowance of one thurd, at least, of that 
amount, to enable him to maintain a reciprocal social intercourse with the 
members of the government and of the diplomatic corps, in a style of manly 
and becoming republican hospitality, equally removed from the meanness of 
parsimony on Uie one hand, and the ostentation of extravagance on the 
other ? 

The United Stetes have now taken rank with the most powerfhl nations 
of the earth, and the just pride of the country requires that its equality should 
be recognised by some of the more usual outwara and conventional signs of 
national influence and power, as well as by its intrinsic and dormant energies. 
Feeling how much its weight abroad, in all questions whether of general or 
particular interest, would be increased by a greater regard to these consider- 
ations, I have been urged by a sense of pubhc duty, and an earnest desire to 
see the dignity and cnaracter of the country suitably upheld in all respects, 
to bring Ms subject to your notice as one of permanent and national interest, 
and in the foil persuasion that, if yon should take the same view of the 
question as I have done, a measure of great and generally acknowledged im- 
portance to the public service will at last receive its consummation under the 
auspices of an enlightened and responsible recommendation that cannot fail 
to attract the attention due to it. 

It would seem, in view of the vicissitudes to which our reUtions with 
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oCh«r pcfiren we more or leM neeemMlly tiBposed, to oi^tlntto, by a u<Ml«it 
«zolxftBge (tf kindly offiow, the friondabip of our «&oieiit iliy. 

I ^a¥e ibeliefior k> be, wfth grest nipeet, year moflt <>bedtent eerm^ 

W. €. RrVKS. 

'Hon* -Di^iSL WMsmnt, 



Lboaxiof of thx Uhukd Btlts^ ] 
Jdadrid, Mmnk S6M, 1852. 

Ba, : Hy oMstant and went oocopatioDs at this kgatum haT« pieventod 
an «ariier reply to your ^spateh, l^o. 46, «q the sSbjeet of the expensee 
Incident to a reddenoe io an ^dal obaraoter at ^is eonrt. I have now the 
honor to transmit herewith the statement of these expenses, as requested in 
that oomnmnioation. It 'will be seen, i^at with an economy ecaroely com- 
patibie wi^ the great interests of the United States to be maintained at 
this now most important court, the present allowance to a minister pleni- 
potentiary is barely sufficient to meet the necessary expenditure of his offi- 
cial residence at this missioB. Having endeaTored to liyo with my family 
here, in a becoming style, and to support a fit establi^meDt creditable to the 
goyemment and country I haye the honor to represent, and desirous by 
sodal intercourse, and afi other prepw means, to secure and presenre that 
persona] consideration among all ranks, without which the highest functionary 
will fail in that just influence at court, so indispensable to his successful mis- 
sion, I can idedare, that without a reliance to a considerable extent on my 
own priyate funds, I should not have been able Uius far, with my mere offi- 
cial pi^, to meet the expenses and liabUities incurred by my residence in this 
•city, Kaa yet I do not conceive that I haye been eztrayagant The Ifeot is, 
that l!bls Is unouestioDably one of the dearest CApHals in £urope ; eyen the 
neoessiuids of lire are extremely high In price, llie great ^distance from the 
«08st in every direction, and the nniyersal w«Dt of tSie means of good Inter- 
:nal communication, added to tlie barrenness of t^ Immediate loofl(l%, con- 
tribute greatiy to this state of things; the peoollar habits of the nirtion, w 
&r behind the «ptrit of Improvement in tnis age. thdr gen«Dl prcju/fice 
against every flilng foreign, their indifference «nd even oontent yrith the 
stationary condition of tUdr country, have all had a most pemioioQs fidluenee 
against tne fkcflity of piyxmring at cheap rates even tbe necessaries, roneh 
more the comforts and luxuries of life. Water even, which is here 'carried 
on men's shotflders to the habitatiora of all, Is very dear; wood,flo o^ften 
Indispensable in the 'peculiar and eatraordinary codlness of the winter montbe, 
IKDfd whiidh'can^with great Affioidty be procm^ at 'all In this treeless talde- 
land, is near one cent per pound, fbr it is all sold by "weight ; so of ooA and 
oilf the latter In such universal use here for ligfats, and Indeed of erery thing 
else wiflch Is consumed in this eapital, and wnose intrinsieDost, dear'Oieogh 
"from i^e diMance at which tiiey can only be obtdned,-and the enonnous 
Irates of transportation, generally on nroks* httcks, is greatly ^enhioMed t^ the 
onerous system of gate duties univetsaRy prevalent In Spain. As an jDustni' 
tlon of "mi imniense cost xit Ififteraal transpoitation, I will mention that the 
iononnt of the expenses of transport of a carriage nnrohased fbr me by <n^der 
in HewTork ihym Cadiz to Itedrld, was three hundred ddNan: yet tfats 
'was the lowest sum fbr which this service could be obtained, though the cost 
of such transport from Kew York to Oadiz was only ftttf ^c^aTs. 

The Yites of transport «re neariy in thefiame luropoition ^m Pturis, «nd 



ttlE hlg^eK iirom London. HQne«» too» tluit ifA fit til l»» di:iia% ir)» "mn 
doar,, anltheU maintenaqoe verr ezpensiTe. 

I hftTBLUie honor to be, witb gmt r«epool| 
Your oMIieni a«r«miit^ 



Actuie npon the snggestiona received CoQgrees made some 
small adaitiona, bat accompanied by a redaction of outfit wbick 
made tbe change more i^parent tbaok reid. With a credit ojx- 
eocampled amoQ|gat the nations of the earthy with a rqveAue* 
more than snfficiient to resist the annaal plunaer to which it is, 
sabjected, and an, indefinite cyapaeity for increapiM itj^ why 
should we ^rmit those to be rioicaloHi^ who are theioeleg^a 
representatives of oar country^ and whose hpose, e^oipa^, andf 
person are supposed to be in. accordance with th^ weaUh of thd 
iiadon^? Amoassadors are considered to be the social Qi^aak of 
princcMi, and princes lose their dimity when th^ Isy aside thei 
uQsignia of rank. Xf the ojni versa! fitness of thmgs req,aires a 
lavish ex}>enditare at our hands, why aDow the economy com** 
mendable in a New En^and village^ to nutke oa objects of ridi- 
cnle in the salons of £)a Tnileriea and Bockinghaoi Palace !. 
Well may the hidalffo of oM Spaia smile when he sees him. 
who proposes topurcnaae Cuba by an advance ot $30,000^000,. 
i^etara m his miserable eqoipage. to his ob^cmre K>d^ngs» in^ 
some nnfrequented portion of Madrid, The city of iSexxco is. 
the scene ot constant revelations, and were oar mission there 
established on a first-class footings it woald be the q^oa^r ta 
which aU parties woald look for moral sapport, and give as an. 
opportunity, without intruding on the sacred risht (» a nation 
to choose its own ralers^ of taming die scale of power to suit 
our future views of temtorial expansion. During the last ad- 
ministration Congress established a mission to Persia Thia lega- 
tion has never been filled, nor do our relations with Persia^ cuft- 
tant as she now is, seem to require it, but should the railroad 
to the Pacific coast be carried out^ a line of steamers to China 
would make San Ftancisco the gimt depdt for ^at comnoi^ce 
of the East, which has in succession ennched each g^at com* 
mQrcial nation of the world. The vast continent of Asia would 
be opened up to us, and not being; willing taahanOon tibie field, 
to European nations, we would be well satisfied to hav^ a re- 
presentative to watch our growing interests^ It has been pro- 
posed to strike out the mission to Bome«on the ^oimd that 
England has there no representative ; but England is the head 
of Sk rival church, and the bigotry of the nation would render 
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it unsafe for a ministry to propose to establish direct diplomatic 
relations, whilst the vicinity of their legations at Naples and 
Tuscany enables them to derive from those quarters all the solid 
advantages they require. Should Italy ever resume her place 
amongst the rest of nations, the Eternal City must be her capi- 
tal. And should the temporary spirit of economy in Congress 
pass awav, it will probably be found that we are sufficiently 
interestea to be there represented. In proposing a restriction 
of our embassies to only a few great powers we are rather de- 
sirious of facilitating the maintenance of national intercourse 
with proper dignity, bv an advantageous concentration of a 
limited fund, than of advocating a poKcy of reduction, could it 
be avoided. Many of the despatches received at Washington 
may be tedious, and jpartially useless, yet in the aggregate a 
mass of information is obtained which prevents our statesmen 
from growing rusty in the knowledge of passing events, and 
matters now uninteresting majr soon become of vast import. 
There are some instances m which diplomacy passing into the 
hands of the soldier or sailor, as a final reme^, has struck out a 
new path, and carrying the sword in one hand, and the olive 
branch in the other, has brought to a speedy termination grieft 
of long standing, or solved questions perplexing to the law of 
nations. The dictates of justice require an overt act of hostility 
to justify an attack, yet England in her war with France de- 
manded a surrender of the Danish fleet, and on refusal de- 
stropped it in its own hiarbor, for fear of its being employed 
against her. Napoleon violated the neutral territory of ^aden 
to seize the Duke d'Enghien, an act of which Talleyrand said, 
" it was worse than a crime, it was a blunder." We put an 
end to the predatory outrages of the Barbary states by a well- 
timed bomoardment, and gave a more liberal construction to 
the doctrines of mare dausum and mare Ubrum^ by refusing to 
pay a perpetual toll when traversing the northern seas; more 
recently still we forced the exclusive inhabitants of Japan to 
receive our compulsory friendship, and gave an example to 
France and England, which they enlarged upon in the Celestial 
Empire. The advantage to be obtained by us in gaining the 
sympathy of European powers, by sending ministers capable 
of acquiring the mendsnip of their rulers, and allaying the 
fears caused by our supposed aggressive policy, is clearly 
proved whenever we have occasion to pay a compliment to a 
neutral prince, by referring to him our differences with some 
other power, llie king of the Netherlands, our umpire in 
the boundiuy question with England, rather leaned to tne side 
of our adversary ; and in the discussion of the affair of the 
General Armstrong, where we made reclamations from Porta- 
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fEd for not asserting her neutralilr, when in the harbor of 
ayal a British cruiser captured an American privateer quietly 
riding at anchor, Napoleon the Third, to whom it was referred, 
hardly did us justice when he decided that by having used to 
the extent of his ability the right of resistance, the captain had 
forfeited his claim to protection or damages. 

These examples show the advantage of appointing to office 
men of statesmanlike views, and whose motto for action is, — 
" Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.*' — " A hand of iron in a vel- 
vet glove." 
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United States^ 
DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 



OCTOBER, 1859. 



LOGICAL EESULTS OF EEPUBLICANISM. 



The opposition thronghout the country are speculating on 
the result of the recent elections in several of the eastern, 
middle, and western States, and some of the more violent 
presses of the Republican party assume that the nominal suc- 
cess attending their efforts in these States, proves the strength 
of the principles enunciated in the sectional platform of 
1856, as recently elaborated and extended in the extreme 
views of Senator Seward of New York, Mr. Lincoln of Illinois, 
and others, who are presumed to speak for the Eepnblican 
party at the present time. If the two systems, free and bond 
labor, which have respectively characterized the northern and 
southern States for a long period, and under which both have 
prospered in a degree unparalleled in the history of nations, 
are now to commence a relentless war on each other, until one 
or the other shall be exterminated, then, as a consequence, the 
confederation is at an end, — the United States no longer exists 
— the American Eepublic has proved a failure, and its founders 
have labored in vain. This we do not believe, although the 
country is not free from danger, and it is well to remind poli- 
ticians that one of the ancient prophets administered a severe 
rebuke to the head of an Islimaelitish tribe for proclaiming 
peace ! peace ! when there was no peace. A proclamation of 
war was issued against the institution of this country in the 
Eepnblican convention of 1856, which nominated Col. Fre- 
mont as its chieftain, and although his defeat caused a truce, 
the war is now renewed in a more formidable manner, and the 
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head of the column placed in the hands of a more able, skil- 
ful, and determined leader. Senator Seward. No one can fail 
to admire the boldness of this leader in marking out the lines 
of his campaign for 1860, however much we may deprecate 
the recklessness of his course, or view with apprehension the 
hazard to which his policy exposes the interest of the country. 
In this renewed crusade against the peace of the Union the 
Republicans are to be sustained by the American party. This 
is clearly indicated by the result of the recent elections, and we 
cannot fail to regard without apprehension the course now 
being pursued by these parties. The mission of the American 
party seems to consist m its ability to excite unkindly senti- 
ments between persons from diflFerent countries and professing 
dissimilar religious opinions, while the aim of the Republican 
party appears to resolve itself into an effort to sever the bonds 
of brotherhood existing between different sections of one com- 
mon country. That two parties thus engaged in creating and 
promoting contention between members of the same confede- 
racy, instead of aspiring to advance the interest and promote 
the honor and prosperity of all, can easily fuse, is obvious, and 
therefore few men of discernment are surprised at their amal- 
]M,mation, and the absorption of the American faction by the 
Republicans. That both of these political cabals are capable 
of doing any act, however treasonable, against the State, is 
natural and mevitable. It is a mystery how any conscientious 
man can countenance the course pursued bjr the Republicans 
and Americans. If such men would bear in mind the great 
truth, that the Almighty has pronounced a blessing on the 
peacemaker, and a curse upon him who stirreth up strife, nei- 
ther of these parties would derive much encouragement from 
the better class of citizens, for they both undoubtedly occupy 
the position of the latter character, while the Democratic party 
sustains that of the former. 

The result of the recent elections clearly demonstrates the fact, 
that the opposition are becoming more and more a mere local 
organization, and while this combination may succeed in keep- 
ing from us some of the State Governments for a limited period, 
it can never again aspire to the dignity of a national party, or by 
any possibility obtain control of the national government upon 
the strength of its own merits or the popularity of its princi- 
ples. 

The principles and sentiments of a party can only be deter- 
mined by its official acts, and the concurrent opinions of its 
leading members. J. C. Fremont received the nomination of 
the Republicans at the Philadelphia Convention, and of the 
North Americans at "Sew York. In accepting the last nomina- 
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tion he styled it the " second Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence." Both branches of this Eepublican American 
party glory in the appellation of opposition^ and we shall so 
regard them. Their Philadelphia and New York platforms, 
and the leaders who represent them, all breathe the same tur- 
bulent, bigoted, sectional spirit of opposition, not only to the 
Democratic party, but also to the Constitution of the country, 
the institutions of the States, and the sovereignty of the people 
of the Territories. Tliey deny to the American citizen the right 
of self-government in the Territories, under the pretence that 
its exercise would interfere with the privileges of negroes ! 
They denounce the Government of the country as accessory to 
murders, robberies, and arson, without the shadow of proof, 
while they themselves are guilty of every crime known in the 
blackest catalogue of infamy and treason ; under the guise of 
humanity, they perpetrate the most heartless cruelties, and be- 
neath the cloak of religion they .blaspheme the name of the 
Almighty. They outlaw one half of the States, and threaten 
them with fire and sword if they do not succumb, on the pre- 
tence that they love the Union, asserting at the same time, that 
the North has the right to govern the country ; aifect horror of 
polygamy and slavery as twin relics of barbarism, while tliey 
tax tne State for the support of their own lust and traffic in the 
blood of human beings. They preach abolitionism and prac- 
tise amalgamation, and attempt to conceal their infamy under 
the cry of " freedom !" They denounce the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and have not the manliness to ask its 
restoration. They proclaim the right of Americans to rule 
America, and persecute citizens for their reli^ous opinions, and 
ostracise them on account of the place of their birth, and in the 
face of this conduct, they invoke foreign aid in subverting the 
institutions of the country ! They call on the venerated names 
of Washington and Jefibrson to sustain their untenable dogmas, 
when it is a historical truth that not one of the Kevolutionary 
patriots ever sustained sectionalism or religious bigotry. Under 
the garb of freedom of speech and of the press, they employ 
obscene, licentious, and treasonable language, stimulate im- 
morality, rapine, and war, instead of inculcating the Divine 
precept of peace and good will to men. 

If tliese cliarges seem hai-sh toward the Eepublican party, it 
is to be regi'etted that it has given occasion for them, and that 
they are too true. The proof may be found in its own record, 
written by the hand of its members. The Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1856, which inaugurated the Eepublican party, 
adopted, among other resolutions, the following : — 

"That we deny the authority of Congress^ of a territorial 
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legislature, of any individual or association of individuals, to 
give legal existence to slavery in any territory of the United 
States while the present Constitution shall be maintained." 

" That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the territories of the United States for their govern- 
ment, and that in the exercise of this power it is both the right 
and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the territories those 
twin relics of barbarism — polygamy and slavery." 

The first resolution denies the right of Congress to the 
absolute government of Territories, and the second asserts its 
supreme power in the premises. It is difficult to explain the 
inconsistency manifest in these resolutions on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the men who framed them were willing to 
concede the right of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
perform any act that might be agreeable to their views, but 
deny the power to do any other act of which they should 
disapprove. Whatever may. be the meaning of these incon- 
gruous resolutions, it is an indisputable fact that they are 
oj)posed to the admission of anv more States into the Union, 
with southern institutions, and that they deny the right of the 
people to adopt their own form of government in conformity 
with the Constitution, which provides "That the power not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, is reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people." The section on which the opposition depend 
to justify their position is often misquoted in a manner to 
appear to give Congress the supreme governmental power in 
Territories, when in truth it does nothing of the kind. It reads 
as follows : — "Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the Territories or 
other property belonging to the United States." 

The construction placed on this section of the Constitution 
by the Republican party would give to Congress the same right 
to dispose of a civil community tnat it possesses in regard to the 
disposal of mere property belonging to the United States, such 
as the public lands, buildings, arsenals, dock-yards, &c. This 
Constitutional language admits of no doubtful or two-fold 
rendering — Congress may dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations "respecting the land^'* but not the sove- 
reignty of the Territories when once peopled. The founders of 
the Republic had no such design, nor have they by any word in 
the Constitution vested in Congress or given to any other de- 
partment of the Federal Government, an arbitrary power over 
the local and domestic aifairs of the people, whether in 
Territory or State. The original Thirteen Colonies occupied a 
similar position in their relations to the Crown of Gi*eat Britain 
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that the organized Territories of the Union to-day sustain to 
the government under our Federal Constitution. In fact the 
ffreat cause of revolution was the arrogant presumption of 
the royal Governors and Officers of the Crown, in regard to the 
internal and domestic concerns of the Colonies. 'No gigantic 
central power or. imperial dynasty can rise on the will of this 
Republic while these memories of oppression and despotism last. 

The remainder of this platform relative to Kansas and slavery, 
consists of unfounded attacks against the Democratic party, 
clothed in objectionable terms, unbecoming any public body of 
American citizens, especiall}^ those claiming exclusively the 
title of freemen. The quotations already made connecting the 
abhorrent practice of polygamy with an institution that pre- 
vailed in every State of the American Union except one, wnen 
the Constitution was framed, is an insult to the memory of the 
founders of the Kepublic, and a foul attempt to disgrace the 
people of the South, whose patriotic devotion to the institutions 
of tne country is recorded on every page of its history. In all 
this exciting controversy the South has maintained the defensive. 

The pretence for tne lawful and unlawful action of the 
Bepublicans is particularly found in the apprehension en- 
tertained by Northern demagogues that the South intend 
to re-establish the African slave trade. If this should be 
effected, the disunionists will be entitled to the honor of the 
measure, as they are guilty of having perpetuated slavery in 
several States, which would have renounced it long since, had 
there been no attempt from abroad to create insurrection. The 
Charleston Standard^ which originated this proposition, re- 
marks; — 

" The sentiment of opposition to our institutions has led to 
further acts of political aggression. The entrenchment of our 
position has been no impediment to legislative and territorial 
circumscription. Yielding ground before our adversaries, we 
have come at last to points beyond which we can yield no fur- 
ther, and the alternatives of surrender or reaction have been 
forced upon us." 

There is no danger of this inhuman traffic being renewed by 
the South : the only fear is, that the well-known instinctive ava- 
rice of abolition merchants may change our humane policy, as 
they endeavored to defeat its adoption in the Convention of 
1787. In opposition to Mr. Madison and his Southern asso- 
ciates, the delegates from Massachusetts and other Northern 
States succeeded in postponing its abolition, from 1800 to 1808, 
and ur^ed a continuation until the year 1820, assigning as a 
reason that their ships were largely engaged in the trade. The 
course pursued by these Eastern philanthropists at that early 
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day, is consistent witli the character of abolitionism ever since, 
for more slavers have been fitted out in the port of Boston dur- 
ing fifty years past, than at all others in the country. The next 
issue raised by the opposition to the policy of the Democra- 
tic party was its resistance to the repeal of the sectional act 
of 1820, misnamed the Missouri Compromise. This law, far 
from being a mutual compromise, partook more of an act of 
force, and was merely acouiesced in for the sake of temporary 
peace. It was so regarded by Jefierson and other eminent 
statesmen of that day. In a letter of 13th April, 1820, Jeffer- 
son wrote as follows : 

" The old schism of Federal and Republican threatened no- 
thing, because it existed in every State and united them toge- 
ther by the fraternalism of party. But the coincidence of a 
marked principle, moral and political, with a geographical line, 
once conceived, I fear never more would be obliterated from 
the mind : That it would be recurring on every occasion, and 
renewing irritations, until it would kindle such mutual moral 
hatred as to render separation preferable to eternal discord." 

Again on the 22d, he said : 

" 1 had for a long time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any 
attention to public aflGairs, confident they were in gooa hands, 
and content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which I am not far distant. But this momentous question, like 
the firebell in the night, awakened and tilled me with terror. I 
considered it at once the knell of the Union." 

The threatening aspect of national affairs predicted by Jeffer- 
son, in the prophetic words just quoted, was also foreseen by 
Washington, who, in his farewell address, cautioned the country 
against geographical lines and sectional parties. There is no 
question that all the danger through whicn the country is now 
passing has resulted from the enactment of 1820, which was 
mconsistent with the constitution and the whole policy of the 
government on this subject ; for, in the cession of the North- 
West territory by Virginia, in 1787, it was received by Con- 
gress with conditions excluding slavery, because the people, 
who had the sole riffht to determine the question, had already 
ordained that it should not exist, the United States merely 
ratifying the municipal law then in force, in its act of accep- 
tance of the territory. 

The compromise of 1820 was not only an evasion, but a 
radical violation of the Constitution — a reproach to the intel- 
Ugence of the day, and a grave mockery of that equality 
and common independence of the States which the Federal 
Union has designed to recognize and secure. This base mea- 
sure of intervention and intolerance was enacted in a spirit of 
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timidity, to allay the bitterness of an already monstrous sec- 
tarianism, and restore temporary tranquillity to the country, 
thougli at the sacrifice of a great principle, which should have 
been triumphantly and forever vindicated at the very threshold 
of its innovation. Tlie same lack of courage that prevented 
the men of 1820 from settling this question upon the funda 
mental law of Non-intervention and equality of rights as 
between the States, preserved the unprincipled compromise, a 
stigma upon our National Statute Book, until 1854, when an . 
able and fearless Democratic statesman (Senator Douglas, of 
Illinois) was found to propose and carry its repeal, against a 
warfare of fanaticism, and in defiance of sectional terrors, to 
which the storms of 1820 were but as " dust in the balance." 
The wisdom and patriotism of the nation has upheld the states- 
man, and continued in power the party that did the deed. 

The Democratic party occupies the same position now as it 
ever has, and the charge that it is in favor of extending slavery 
is utterly false. It merely desires the legislation of Congress to 
conform to the Constitution and the established policy of the 
government. The assertion that the.Democratic party is sec- 
tional, is equally untrue. Its nominations are made by full 
representations from every State in the Union, and its platform 
of principles has always been as comprehensive as the Consti- 
tution, neither recognising sections nor creeds, but looking 
forward to the day when the Constitution of the Eepublic shall 
extend over this whole continent. 

To show the concurrence of the Kepublican party, when first 
assembled in National Convention, in the "irrepressible confiict" 
doctrine, and the incendiary policy of the present time, we 
submit the following quotations from the remarks of distin- 
guished leaders then made in the Philadelphia Convention of 
1856: 

In that body, Senator Henry Wilson said : 

" I tell you here to-night, that the agitation of this question 
of human slavery will continue while the foot of a slave presses 
the soil of the American Republic." 

Gen. James Watson Webb remarked : 

" On the action of this Convention depends the fate of the 
country ; if the Eepublicans fail at the ballot-box, we will be 
forced to drive back the slaveocracy with fire and sword." 

Eufus P. Spauldiug spoke as follows : 

"In case of the alternative being presented, of the con- 
tinuance of slavery or a dissolution of the Union, I am for dis- 
solution, and I care not how quick it comes." 

Hon. Erastus Hopkins said : 

" If peaceful means fail us, and we are driven to the last 
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extremity, where ballots are useless, then we'll make bullets 
eflfective." 

Similar sentiments were expressed by a large majority of the 
Convention, and, like their sectional resolutions, were responded 
to with " tremendous applause." 

The sectional fires ignited in that Convention rapidly in- 
creased, and spread over all the Northern States. 

Benjamin F. Wade, Senator from Ohio, in a speech delivered 
in that canvass, said : 

"That there was but one issue before the people, and that 
was the question of American slavery. He said the "Whig 
party is not only dead, but stinks. It shows signs occasionally 
of convulsive spasms, as is sometimes exhibited in the dead 
snake's tail, after the head and body have been burned. There 
is really no union now between the North and South, and he 
believed no two nations upon the earth entertain feelingjs of 
more bitter rancor towards each other than these two nations 
of the Republic. The only salvation of the Union, therefore, 
was to be lound in divesting it entirely from all taint of slavery." 

Nathaniel P. Banks, then Speaker of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, whose name was withdrawn from the candidacy of 
the Know-Nothing Seceders' Convention, to make way for 
Fremont, also spoke as follows : 

" Although I am not one of that class of men who cry for the 
perpetuation of the Union, though I am willing, in a certain 
state of circumstances, to let it ' slide,' I have no fear for its 
perpetuation." 

iCesolutions in conformity with these sentiments were passed 
by most of the public meetings held in the North, to respoad 
to the nomination of Fremont and Dayton, and they were 
sustained by Greeley, Barlow, Raymond, and the conductors 
of other leading journals in their interest ; while the Rev. 
Ward Beecher, Theodore Parker, Dr. Cheever, and a host of 
ministers of the Gospel, left their pulpits to participate in the 
traitorous movement. 

W. Lloyd Garrison, who said, " if he had a million of votes, 
they should be cast for the Republican candidate," joined other 
infidel agrarians in blasphemous imprecations on the country ; 
Fry, of tne Tribune^ compared Fremont to the " Saviour of 
the world ;" Burlingame called for an " anti-slavery Constitu- 
tion, anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery God." 

In the midst of all this, Joshua R. Giddings, tor twenty years 
their representative in Congress, invoked British aid as follows: — 

" I look forward to the day, when there shall be a servile 
insurrection in the South — when the black man, armed with 
British bayonets, and led on by British officers, shall assert his 
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freedom, and wage a war of extermination against his master — 
when the torch of the incendiary shall light np the towns and 
cities of the South, and blot out flie last vestige of slavery ; and 
though I may not mock at their calamity, nor laugh when their 
fear coraeth, yet I will hail it as the dawn of a political mil- 
lennium." 

To tliis patriotic appeal the English and French press re- 
sponded, 

" We rejoice to learn from the American newspapers that 
Col. Fremont's prospects, as the * Republican ' candidate for 
the Presidency, are daily brightening. Mass-meeting of his 
supporters have been held at various parts of the Sforth, at 
which an amount of popular enthusiasm has been evoked, such 
as never before marked the progress of the cause of Freedom." — 
Zondon Star. 

" Our sympathies are entirely with Col. Fremont. We hope 
to see no extension of the Democratic principles in the United 
States. It is dangerous to European governments." — Paris 
Monitev/r. 

" We should be sorry to see Mr. Buchanan elected, because 
he is in favor of preserving the obnoxious institutions as they 
exist, and the unity of States. There is no safetjr for European 
monarchical government, if the progressive spint of the Demo- 
cracy of the United States is allowed to succeed. Elect Fre- 
mont, and the first blow to the separation of the States is 
eflfected." — London Chronicle. 

Tlie Paris correspondent of the New York Times said, 

"Every political journal of Paris has raised the flag of * Fre- 
mont,' to quote the American style; and if the election de- 
pended on the European States, Fremont would be elected 
unanimously." 

The London Times advised a dissolution of the Union. It 
said: — 

"The time for all this mere talk is over now, and the northern 
must fight for his principles, if he wants his principles to pre- 
vail. Me mvst eUher leave the Union^ or tie must rule the 
Unions ^ 

The spirit of opposition to Democracy and in favor of section- 
alism, as a prelude to disunion and the downfall of the Republic 
there exhibited in the sympathy oflTered to the Republicans, exists 
still, and will ever be natural to Oligarchies and Monarchies. 

It has been shown that the Repuolican party contested the 
election of 1856 on sectional principles, leading to disunion ; 
it is now proposed to show that these principles still control the 
action of that party, and that they were especially brought to 
bear in full force in the late senatorial election in Illinois. 
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Senator Doiiglas in that contest based his claims for re-elec- 
tion to the Senate of the United States, upon the principles 
of the Democratic party, as embodied in the resolutions of 
the Cincinnati convention. Mr. Lincoln, a man of great 
strength and popularity, in conducting the cause of the Repub- 
licans, placed himself upon the platform of his party, adopted 
in the convention of 1856, which nominated Col. Fremont 
for the presidency, who pledged himself, if elected, to em- 
ploy the whole power of tne Federal Government to prevent 
the spread of Southern institutions over the territories of the 
United States, and against the admission of new States into the 
Union, whose constitutions might favor these institutions. 

In pointing out the results ot Republican policy, Mr. Lincoln, 
in accepting the nomination against Mr. Douglas, said, — " * A 
house diviSed against itself cannot stand.' I believe this 
Government cannot endure, permanently, half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissohed. I do not 
expect the house to fall; but I do expect it to cease to be 
divided. It will become aU one thing or all the other. 
Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, 
—old as well as new — ^north as well as south." The scope 
and bearing of the view here expressed is obvious. This 
Republican leader does not entertain a thought that the 
country will become aU one thing or all the other, but he and 
his party intend to make it all the " other," if they possess the 
power. To be more explicit, they design to prohioit slavery 
m the territories and abolish it from the southern States, 
through the strong arm of the Federal Government, or through 
insurrection. The signal honor of having been the first to en- 
counter and beat down in a free State this formidable and 
incendiary doctrine of Abolitionism, in its most ample definition 
and development, belongs to the same indomitable statesman 
who wiped out the Missouri compromise and re-established the 
fundamental principles of self-government. Addressing him- 
self to the doctrines advanced by Mr. Lincoln, as |:iven above, 
Senator Douglas, in his first speech at Chicago, said : — " I take 
bold and unqualified issue with him upon that principle. I 
assert, that it is neither desirable nor possible that there should 
be uniformity in the local laws and domestic institutions of the 
diflferent States of this Union. The framers of our government 
never contemplated uniformity in their internal concerns. The 
fathers of the Revolution, and sages who made the constitution, 
well understood that the laws and domestic institutions which 
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would suit the granite hills of New Hampshire, would be 
utterly unfit for the rice plantations of South Carolina; they 
well understood, that the laws which would suit the agricul- 
tural districts of Pennsylvania aud New York, would be utterly 
unfit for the large mining districts of the Pacific, or the lum- 
ber regions of Maine. They well understood, that a great 
diversity of climate, soil, and pursuits in a Republic as large as 
this, required different local and domestic regulations in each 
locality, adapted to the wants of each separate State ; and for 
that reason it was provided in the Feaeral Constitution, that 
the thirteen original States should remain sovereign and 
supreme within their own limits in regard to all that was 
local, and internal, and domestic, while the Federal Govern- 
ment should have certain specified powers, which were general 
and national. The framers of the Constitution well understood, 
that each locality having separate and distinct interests, required 
separate and distinct laws, domestic institutions, and police 
regulations, adapted to its own wants and own condition ; and 
the^ acted on the pre8umj)tion, also, that these laws and insti- 
tutions would be as diversified and as dissimilar as the States 
would be numerous, and that no two would be precisely alike 
because the interests of no two were precisely tlie same. Hence 
I assert, that the great fundamental principle which underlies 
our complex system of State and Federal Government contem- 

Slated diversity and dissimilarity in the local institutions and 
omestic affairs of each and every State then in the Union or 
thereafter to be admitted into the Confederacy. 

"I therefore conceive that my friend, Mr. Lincoln, has 
totally misapprehended the great principles upon which our 
government rests. Uniformity in local and aoraestic affairs 
would be destructive of State Rights, or State Sovereignty, of 
Personal Liberty, and Personal Freedom. Uniformity is the 
parent of Despotism the world over, not only in politics but in 
religion. Wherever the doctrine of Uniformity is proclaimed, 
that all the States must be free or all slaves, that all labor must 
be white or all black, that all the citizens of the different 
States must have the same privileges or be governed by the 
same regulations, you have destroyed the greatest safeguard 
which our institutions have thrown around the rights of the 
citizens.'' 

It will not be denied, that previous to entering upon the 
canvass in Illinois, Mr. Lincoln held a conference with the 
recognised leaders of the Republican party, and they agreed 
on a programme which is to govern during the approaching; 
presidential campaign. Tliis programme is war to the knife 
against Southern institutions. It is all the party has left out of 
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which to form materials for an issue with the national Demo- 
cracy. The necessity for such re-assertion of the principles and 
policy of the party is evident in view of its stultification 
through the unanimous vote of the Kepublican members of 
Congress in favor of the Crittenden amendment to the Kansas 
bill. The position then assumed was desired to meet a tem- 
porary emergency, and for the accomplishment of a sinister 
purpose. It was simply to embarrass Mr. Buchanan's adminis- 
tration in the adjustment of the vexed Kansas question. In 
evidence of the justness of the opinion here expressed, relative 
to the position of the Republican party and its treasonable 
purposes, it mav be pertinent to refer to the late speech of 
Senator Sewai*a, delivered at Rochester, who was privy to 
the agreement between Mr. Lincoln and other distinguished 
Republicans at the commencement of the campaign in Illinois. 
It should not be forgotten that Mr. Seward voted for the propo- 
sition offered by Senator Crittenden, in palpable violation of the 
platform of principles adopted by his party in the Philadelphia 
convention ; and that he, m his speech in the Senate, asserted 
that the " battle was over ;" there were " seventeen free and 
fifteen slave States ;" yet in the face of this announcement only 
a few months previous, he returns to his sectional starting-point 
with perfect coolness, and declares " that the conflict must be 
renewed, and continue until the United States become entirely 
a slave-holding nation, or entirely a free labor nation, and that 
either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina, and the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana must be ultimately tilled by free 
labor, and Charleston and New York become marts for legiti- 
mate merchandise alone, or else the rye fields of Massachusetts 
and wheat fields of New York must again be surrendered by 
their farmers to slave culture, and to the production of slaves, 
and Boston and New York become once more a market for 
trade in the bodies and souls of men I" 

This is precisely the same train of reasoning employed by 
Mr. Lincoln, and leads to exactly the same results. These gen- 
tlemen speak from authority and they will push their cause 
to a final issue before the people. It is not merely to inquire 
whether they are sincere in considering slavery a plague-spot 
on American institutions, but it is necessary to meet and ward 
off their bold attacks on the constitutional rights of the people, 
and to defend the institutions of the country from the withering 
blast of sectional treason and incendiarism. This is the duty 
and the mission of the Democratic party, and to accomplish it 
minor differences must be forgotten and all personal considera- 
tions disregarded. 

Thus far the enemy have been defeated. In the Presidential 
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election resulting in the success of Mr. Buchanan, they were 
beaten, after an animated and hotly contested campaign, con- 
ducted with all the energy and efficiency that the united De- 
mocratic party is so competent to command. At the late elec- 
tion in Illinois they were also si^ally defeated, in the most 
severe and bitterly contested election that ever took place in 
this country; which terminated in the triumph of Senator 
Douglass, who conducted the campaign alone and in person, 
against the combined enemies of the Democratic party and of 
the Constitution. 

In his Kansas-Nebraska bill he revived and brought to light 
principles vital to the efficiency of the Constitution and essential 
to national progress ; principles that underlie the very founda- 
tion of the American Government, but which were almost 
smothered by the Missouri Compromise, and remained dormant 
for nearly a half century, through false legislation and a timid 
temporizing policy. By this inauguration of sound constitu- 
tional governmental policy were swept from the nation's statute- 
book all the cobwebs and myster}'^ that for an age misled law- 
makers and deceived the people. It was thought by many 
that this triumph of sound and just legislation over an uncon- 
stitutional sectional policy would not be farther contested, and 
that an universal acquiescence in it might be expected, but this 
anticipation was not to be realized. 

The determination to resist to the last this policy has just 
been shown by citations from the speeches of Senator Seward 
and Mr. Lincoln. The latter gentleman certainly evinced great 
courage in attempting to win from Senator Douglass and the 
Democratic party, one of the very few free States that cast its 
vote for Mr. ^Duchanan three years since, on the identical issues 
of that campaign, not leaving a shadow of a doubt as to the 
real result of the last contest. 

The Democracy and its bold champion, Mr. Douglass, main- 
tained the time-honored principles of constitutional government, 
the equality of the American citizen, and the universality of 
our institutions. The Republicans and their fearless leader, 
Mr. Lincoln, on the contrary, insisted that a distinction be 
drawn between members of the confederacy, and a portion of 
them be excluded from an equal participation in the settlement 
of new territory, and a barrier be erected, through the influence 
of Northern institutions, against the extension of Southern institu- 
tions, and that a war of aggression be carried against the South 
until it become wholly subjected to the North. 

The Republican party, naving thus been defeated in the se- 
vere political contests of 1856 and 1858, seeks now to fortify 
itself by a practical application of its principles in the govern- 
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ment of the country by force, and this brings us down to the 
late occurrence at Harper's Ferry, which proves the time 
has come when this country cannot be held confederated, 
under any other administration, than that of the Democra- 
tic party. So often liave the institutions of the south been 
bitterly assailed by the opposition, so often have her hearth- 
stones been desecrated, by bloodshed and riot, that she will 
sooner forswear her sisterhood, than submit to the offensive 
rule of the Repubh'can party. From year to year this fana- 
tical organization has preserved an existence, in its abuse 
of southern institutions, and by false and dishonorable mis- 
representation of southern slavery, has succeeded in arous- 
ing the bitterest and most dangerous sentiments in the minds 
of many northern men against one of the oldest institutions 
of our common country. The recent outrage committed in 
Virginia, will strike the public mind as an offspring of that 
wild fanaticism which the predicted "irrepressible conflict" of 
Seward, and the false philosophy of Gerrit Smith, must con- 
tinually engender. It is a sad fact that men, who aspire to 
rule our nation, should disseminate such doctrines as are 
calculated to sow broadcast disunion and dissension in the 
country. Tlie manifesto of Gov. Seward at Rochester, antici- 
pates the riot at Harper's Ferry as inevitably as night follows 
day. The necessities of climate and long custom of time, have 
rendered slavery a necessity in the south, and the tirades 
against it may embitter its condition, but cannot shorten its 
existence. This should be remembered by those who now rail 
so loudly against the institution. "Who brought slavery to this 
country ? I^ot the south ; the south had no vessels for the 
traflSc. It was brought by Rhode Island, New York, and 
Massachusetts, and there was a time in our history when these 
states did not repudiate the institution, or consider the negro 
possessed of political rights. There was a time, as we have 
shown, when Massachusetts and South Carolina thought alike 
on this subject, but the cold ungeuial climate of the north par- 
alyzed the energies of the black man, and rendered nim 
unprofitable. Not so in the south — the climate there and pro- 
ductions there required him, and hence it is he is kept in servi- 
tude in that section and not in this. The distribution of 
property also in the north, necessarily eventuated in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The institution can only be profitable where 
there are vast tracts of land to cultivate, and where the 
burning sun of the tropics renders manual labor insufferable 
to the white race. When the vast south shall be as populous 
as the manufacturing north, when her rice, and cotton, and 
sugar fields shall be covered with flourishing factories, and when 
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educated labor is required instead of manual, then the system 
of slavery may yield to the science of machinery. The genial 
south was designed by God to produce from her rica soil 
materials for the scientific north to mould into usefulness— and 
for the production of those materials, the labor of the Ethio- 

?ian is as necessary as light is to day, or darkness to night 
he element of greatness in our empire is the boundless 
productiveness of the south, and indefatigable manufacturing 
energy of the north. For our wealth and prosperity as a 
whole, it is essential that each section should develope all her 
resources ; and for the accomplishment of that, the labor and 
endurance of the negro is a necessity in the south. The con- 
dition of the African there is infinitely better than it was in 
his native country and his original savage state, and far better 
upon an average than the condition of free negroes in the 
north. • The sum of human happiness and human comfort is as 

freat in the south as in the north, and that hand of Provi- 
ence, which chastens inevitably the vices of nations as well 
as of individuals, has never fallen with its blighting influ- 
ence upon that portion of our land more than upon any other. 
When God in his providence shall see fit to scourge us for the 
luxury of our growing wealth and opulence, that chiding will 
come in the defeat of Democratic pnnciples, and the triumph 
of the Republican party. Then truly shall we be delivered up 
to ruin and disaster. 

All the political fanaticism of the North, and all the bitter 
animositv against the South, has its birthright in the doctrines 
of the Kepublican leaders. Many a good man is made mad 
by their heresies, and drawn from the useful pursuits of his 
life into incendiarism against his happy country. The unfor- 
tunate Brown, who is justly under condemnation of law, for 
treason and murder, would, perhaps, be in the peaceful circle of 
his family, at Utica, but that the doctrines of Republicanism 
found their way to his quiet home, and made a deluded phi- 
lanthropist of the humble farmer — destroying forever his domes- 
tic fireside, and blindly urging him on to burn down the fabric 
of his country. 

Democratic statesmen should, in the severest terms, condemn 
the recent outrage at Harper's Ferry,* and trace it to its legiti- 

* This affair haa been moat ably and fully analyzed in an address issued from 
a sub-committee of the ** Democratic Vigilant Association,^' of New York, — an 
organization of distinguished, influential and wealthy Domocrats, lately called 
into being by the impending crisis in national and local affairs. The address is 
e^austive in its expositions of fact, and is characterized throughout by a sound 
spirit of patriotism and progress, that is deserving of the highest respect and 
emulation. The following weU-known gentlemen (subnsommittee), are those under 
whose names the pamphlet is put forward: — Watts Sherman, James Lee, 
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mate source, and charge the people to hold the Republican 
leaders with their Abohtion allies, responsible for exciting mis- 
guided men to such treasonable and murderous work. That 
poor old man, who now lies incarcerated in a dungeon in 
Virginia, is less responsible for the murder of his countrymen 
than Seward, Giddings, Phillips, and Gerrit Smith ; who, bjr 
their sophistry, inflamed the sedition in his breast, and if 
he is executed — as in all probability he will be — his blood will 
call out from the grave for vengeance upon those men. Let the 
representatives of the Democracy, and all others who are 
loyal to the Constitution and the Union, trace these evils to 
their source, and call down the just indignation of the people 
upon them. In the moment of a country's danger, the man 
who sees clearly its source, and boldly proclaims it to the 
people, without fear of the local effect upon his fortunes, is 
the statesman for all sections to approve, and to eleyate to 
power, so that he may unite with his clear-siffhted judgment the 
capability to act for the general weal. Ttie time has come 
when the people can only trust such men as are known by 
their past record to be national statesmen ; to such men as can- 
not, by local causes, be turned aside from the great good of the 
nation. 

The true statesman ever merges self and section into the 
good of his people, and awaits the inevitable moment, when he 
may become the servant of his grateful country. The mission 
of the Democratic party is now more than ever before to stand 
by the rights of all sections of the Eepublic, and uphold firmly 
and fearlessly the Constitution and the Union as established by 
the Fathers. Every people have their periods of vicissitude 
and trial. Those are however but necessary in our onward and 
irresistible progress, to remind us of the invaluable blessings, 
which as a nation, we enjoy. They serve to revive the otherwise 
slumbering virtue and enA*giesof the Republic — strengthening, 
when the danger is overcome, the bonds which connect the 
confederacy. The great struggle of 1860 is already at hand: 
the opposition have been compelled by political or party 
exigencies to unmask their sectional batteries. "While the 
thundere of the conflict are gathering, let the Democratic legions 
rally in united column once more to confront and conquer the 
adversaries of the State Rights, and the enemies of our com- 
mon Constitution and common country. 

Algernon S. Jarvie, B. M. Wbitlock, Charles A. Lamont^ Joel Wolfe, Samuel L. M. 
Barlow, Reuben Withers, George J. Forrest, N. W. Chater, Arthur Leary, George 
0. Collins, James Olwell, B. N. Fox, John McKesson, Elias S. Higgins^ Isaae 
Tovnsend, Stephen Johnson, Joel ConkliD, Schuyler Livingston, J. T. Soutter, 
Benjamin H. Field, Moses Taylor, Royal Phelps, K. K. Alburtis, WiUiam T. Cole- 
man, John T. Agnew, George Greer, John W. Culbert, Henry YelvertoD, Thomas 
F. Young. 
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THE THKONES OF EUEOPE THE FARM OF THE 

COBURGS. 



The chosen people of the Lord, the history of whose wander- 
ings forms the basis of our religion, sprang from a single indi- 
vidual of mean birth ; so, too, each family in Europe, save where 
in rare instances, as in tlie case of the Oourtenays, it goes back 
to remote antiquity, beyond the Christian era, shows some 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, some humble man, who, by dint of 
genius, by accident, or good fortune, has succeeded in causing 
it to rise above the rank of its fellows, and acquire a place in 
the golden book of nobility. It is the preservation of an 
unbroken family record which makes one man noble, and the 
want of it which renders another not so, for apart from one 
common origin in a single Adam, we will find everywhere 
scattered around us undoubted descendants of acknowledged 
nobility filling menial oflSces, whilst those whose ancestors were 
once considered the lowest of creation drive in gilded coaches 
and are waited upon by the unconscious descendants of the 
barons whose names are inscribed in the roll of Battle Abbey. 
But whilst we Americans admit the folly of any man attempt- 
ing to assert a claim of superiority from his connexion with 
departed worth, and are rather inclined to hold to the Scrip- 
tural doctrine, "Blessed are the children whose parents are 
damned ;" the nations on the other side of the water, blinded 
by prejudice, bow down to those who have not even a right to 
demand respect on the principles which lie at the foundation 
of all heraldic distinction. Intermarriage, revolutions, and 
the decree of nature have annihilated for ever the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Valois, and Stuarts, whilst the Bourbons, driven out of 
France, are tottering to decay in Spain and Naples, and show- 
ing indications of a worn out race. New families clothing 
themselves in old traditions strive to assume the glories of the 
past Whilst historians look to a hundred different causes for 
grandeur and decay whilst they speak of national antipathy 
and geographical position as elements of hostility ana dis- 
turbers of harmony amongst nations, they overlook or have 
not the courage to mention the effect produced on European 
politics in the last ten years by the fact that in the elevation of 
the Emperor of France a new family has been introduced into 
kingly Europe, to dispute the monopoly of rule which the 
Ooburgs had acquired by the peaceful conquests of the mar- 
riage hed, such conquests admit of and are conducive to 
mediocrity and conservatism ; whilst he whose title rests on the 

15 
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memory of departed glory is -required to rival that glory which 
he holds up to admiration. Apart from other griefs, the 
Coburgs can never forgive Napoleon HI. for the mortal injury 
he inflicted upon them not only by not selecting a wife from 
their assortment, but for the fatal blows he aimed at their 
monopoly by connectinff himself with one of not even princel v 
blood, setting an example dangerous if not destructive to thefr 
future aspirations. In view of the wonderful success of a 
family, who, with talents below mediocrity and a position insig- 
nificant if not contemptible amidst European princes, have 
succeeded by their physical attributes alone, in introducing 
themselves into the bosom of every royal family in Europe ana 
not only growing fat at the expense of the houses of Orleans, 
Braganza, Bomanoff, Hapsburg, and HohenzoUern, and causing 
to be erected for themselves the thrones of Belgium and Greece, 
but two of whom in succession have married the heiresses of 
England, and extracted rivers of wealth from the reluctant 
John Bull whilst secretly laughing at his boasted freedom, and 
causing the stupid blusterer, in apparently following his own 
pleasure, to do their will, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a sketch of their career, and show in what manner, by a 
network of jiidicious marriages, they came to hold all Europe 
in their power — ^and how they are now about to break down. 
When the Congress of Vienna, whose map of Europe is soon 
to be revised, actuated by a hatred of France and elated by a 
victory over one who had long held them in subjection, met to 
restore the balance of power, all except England were greedy 
for some acquisition to compensate them for years of humilia- 
tion. The fairest portion of Italy was chained in unwilling 
subjection to the house of Hapsburg, Sardinia obtained Gtenoa, 
ana for Prussia the little princes of Germany were robbed of 
their crowns and reduced to private life, with the exception of 
a few whose insignificance rendered easy a show of justice in 
allowing tliem to retain their nominal rank, the funds to main- 
tain which they now drew from the sale of mineral waters 
and the keeping of gambling houses for the wealthy idlers of 
Europe. Accident, however, which has a far greater effect 
npon the fate of nations than human pride will admit, opened 
for them unexpectedly a field for greatness, agreeable, easy of 
access, and rich beyond the wildest dreams of the imagination. 
The frequent wars m which Europe has so often been involved 
from the claims of the descendants of royal houses have in- 
duced the policy of causing princesses on marrying into a 
foreign country to make a formal abandonment of any right of 
their children to return and take possession of the parent soil, 
hence when a crown of the first magnitude descends to a 
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female, a hnsband of noble birth and scanty means, who will 
be contented with fhnctionB of a private natnre, and whose 
ambition is confined to obtaining a comfortable home, is prefer- 
red to one who mies in his own right. The constant intermix- 
ture of the same blood during a series of years has so corrupted 
the royal lines of Europe that race after race has died out for 
want of a new element to refresh it Whilst the field of choice 
is thus restricted for the other nations, England is, by the 
prejudices of her people, tied down to a Protestant connex- 
ion, and her rei^nmg^ house has intermarried with the more 
considerable of the minor German powers, till her blood royal 
has concentrated within itself all tneir impurities. When the 
Princess Charlotte, only child of George IV. and his much 
abused spouse, was pronounced of ace, and the ministry turned 
their attention to anording the people the spectacle of a royal 
marriage, the Princess herself hxea her eyes upon Leopold of 
Saxe Cbburg, who, with a handsome face, a long pedigree, and 
a letter of credit for $1,000, lodged over a greengrocer's in an 
out'of-the-way part of London, his highest aspiration being to 
attract some city heiress. Some men have greatness thrust 
upon them. The daughter of George IV. and Queen Caroline 
was deemed safer as a wife than if left unprovided for, she 
declared that she would have this husband and no other, and 
thus the poor German prince became the son-in-law of the 
English monarch, with Claremont for a country-seat, and 
£30,000 a year for pocket-money, to be raised to £50,000 a 
year, should he have the misfortune to survive his wife. At 
the end of a few months the amiable princess was laid in the 
grave, with the child on whose birth such expectations 
depended. Ea^rly as the people have always looked forward 
to the birth ot an heir to the splendid sinecure of British 
royalty, they had in this case special reason for renewed hope. 
From the time of Charles L not a single individual had sat 
upon that throne who could have passed muster in ordinary life 
as a man of amiable character, decent morals, or average intel- 
lect, with perhaps the exception of William IIL, whose feelings 
were so personally hostile to England that nothing but the vast 
resources which he drew from her for his continental wars 
induced him to remain there at all, or quit for a moment his 
beloved Holland. 

Charles U. had undergone in his youth all the privations to 
which dethroned princes are subject; and disgusted with the sel- 
fishness, stupidity, and bigotry of the English nation — a Catho- 
lic at ieart, yet forced to sustain a church which his good sense 
told him had not enough of faith to stand by tradition, nor 
enough of candor to rest on reason, a church which owed its 
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rise to the rapacity and lust of Henry VIII., the weakness of 
Edward YI., and the desire of Elizabeth to avoid the decree of 
bastardy from which the doctrines of Christianity when truly 
constrned, could not relieve her ; he determined to enjoy lire 
whilst he lived, and allow the various parties to expend on each 
other a bitterness of which he would be sure to be the victim 
should he side with any. Having known what it was to be 
without daily bread, having seen ms mother and sister reduced 
at the court of France to continue in bed for days for want of 
fuel — knowing that he must either feed the national love of 
clory at a time when the country had need of repose, or go 
down to posterity as a monster, whatever course he might pur- 
sue, he determined, as a reward for his patriotic self-oenial of 
military glory, to give himself the pleasures of gratified affec- 
tion, a pleasure his enjovment of which was peculiarly keen. 
Indeed, so general were his amours that were it not for that 
peculiar characteristic of the English which induces them to 
consider as an honor when coming from a sovereign, a freedom 
with their wives and daughters, which from an individual can 
only be compensated by heavy pecuniary damages, it is proba- 
ble that the whole treasury of Ijigland would hardly have suf- 
ficed to compound for the many instances in whicn he quar- 
tered the royal arms on the escutcheons of his lieges. As it is, 
those of the peerage who are not of more recent creation, gene- 
T231j trace back their descent to the harem who surrounded 
him. Instance the Dukes of Buccleugh descended from his son 
the Duke of Monmouth, pledge of the affection of Lucy Waters 
for her exiled king — Monmouth, who is described as being so 
beloved not only by Charles, but also by the people, that he 
nearly succeedea in having the succession altered in his favor, 
and in whose rash attempt t*) dethrone his uncle, thousands of 
the devoted peasantry lost their lives. To the same impure 
source are aue the Dukes of Richmond, Grafton, and St 
Albans, and the French Dukedom of Chatelherault which Louis 
XIV. bestowed on the descendant of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and which a descendant of the Douglas now bears in addition 
to the title of Hamilton and Brandon. The good humor of the 
merry monarch endeared him to the people in • spite of his 
faults, but the morality of the present age would not endorse 
him were he to return to life. A clever writer of the present 
day thus mentions his love affairs : ^^ Charles selected his mis- 
tresses from the stage, for which he had a passionate fondness. 
Miss Davis literally sang and danced her way into his affections. 
Her conquest of the king was consummated by the manner in 
which she sang the popular ballad, ^ My lodging is on the cold 
ground.' Charles tnought her deserving of warmer quarters, 
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and raised her to hie own bed. He established her in a splendid 
residence, and lavished on her the most extravagant gifte. 

Hie queen at first resented the open and nndisgnised infi- 
delities of the king, and pnbliclj manifested her sense of them 
on one occasion by quitting the theatre when Miss Davis made 
her appearance on the stage; but finding it impossible to re- 
claim Iiim she abandoned all hopes of restrainmg his liber- 
tinism. 

The Countess of Castlemaine (afterwards Duchess of Cleve- 
land) was of a more jealous temperament than the (|ueen, and 
took a more characteristic revenge on Charles for his frailties. 
She took another lover, and went to reside at his house very 
much to the comfort of her royal patron, who had a kingly dis- 
like of trouble. After quarrelling with Lord Bathurst, Nell 
Gwynne returned to the stage, but had not long resumed her 
profession when it was rumored that she had made a conauest 
of the king. These reports were apparently contradicted by 
her continued appearance at the theatre, and the progress she 
made in her art, which could only be the result of careful 
study. A tragedy by Dryden was advertised, the principal 
character to be performed by Nell ; but before the night of its 
first representation arrived, it was found necessary to postpone 
the performance, owing to Nell's not being in a condition to 
appear. From this time her connexion with Charles no longer 
remained a secret. 

Nell, like her predecessors, was not long suffered to maintain 
uncontested her supremacy over the king's affections. When 
the Duchess d'Orleans, the sister of Charles, paid a visit to 
the English court in 1670, she had in her train a handsome 
maid, who was admired for her simple and childish style of 
beauty. 

Whether instigated by the courtiers, who accompanied her 
mistress, or prompted by her own sagacity, she made her ac- 
quiescence m the king's desires conditioned upon his executing 
the shameftil treaty which gave France such important advan- 
tages and rendered Charles a mere tributary to the French 
king. This girl, Louise de Querouaille, became the rival of 
Neu Gwynne, and had a child who was created Duke of Rich- 
mond. The king had his own peculiar way of celebrating the 
Sabbath. On that day he usually collected bis mistresses around 
him and amused himself by toying with them and humoring 
their caprices. We have a picture by a contemporaneous writer 
of one of his Sunday evenings at Whitehall, where the Court 
resided. It was shortly before his death. Charles sat in the 
centre of a group of these women, indulging in the most frivo- 
lous amusements, and apparently in high nnmor ; at a little dis- 
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tance stood a page fflDf^ing love eongs for the delectation of 
the king^s mistresses, while round a gambling table were seated 
a number of his courtiers, playing for stakes which sometimes 
ran as high as ten thousand dollars of our money. The orgies of 
the night were kept up until daylight broke upon the revellers; 
at eij^ht o'clock the same morning the king was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy and died within a week. " We are," says Hal- 
lam, " much mdebted to the memory of Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, Louisa, Duchess of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne. We owe a tribute of gratitude to the Mays, Kllli- 
grews, the Chiffinches, and the Grammonts. They played a 
serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. 
T3iey saved our forefathers from the star chamber and the high 
commission court They labored in their vocation against 
standing armies and corruption ; they pressed foward the great 
ultimate security of En^lisn fredom — tne expulsion of the house 
of Stuart" Neal, in his History of the Puritans, says, " At the 
accession of James H. the pulpits throughout fjigland re- 
sounded with thanksgivings, and a numerous set of addresses 
flattered his majesty in &e strongest expressions, with assur- 
ances of unshaken loyalty and obedience without limitation or 



reserve." 



To stupidity and bigotry peculiarly his own, James H. added 
all the grosser vices of his brother, and his daughters by Anne 
Hyde, whom he married to reward her weak confidence in his 
warm affection, and conceal its results, possessed none of the 
talents of their grandfather, the great Clarendon, to make up 
for their mothers want of royal blood. The epithet of Pre- 
tender, and the foolish story of his having been introduced in 
a warming pan, excluded from the throne the son of Mary of 
Modena, altnough he, and the Chevalier St. George, gave 
undoubted proof of Stuart blood. Besides these latter, at the 
death of Queen Ann, thirty-four princes, viz. the descendants 
of the sister of Charles U., who married the Duke of Orleans, 
and whose child and grandchild were Duchess of Savoy, and 
Queen of Spain, nearer in descent, and superior in every way, 
were set aside, to make room for the Protestant chilaren of 




^^ was his bad pronunciation of English ; but George L was 
not even able to pronounce it badly, and could only converse 
with his minister. Sir Eobert Walpole, in Latin." llie French 
Court saw this state of thin^ with great pleasure ; and in 
December, 1714, Madame de Maintenon wrote to the Princess 
des Ursins: '^On dit que le nouveau roi d'Angleterre se 
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degonte de ses sujets et que ses sujets Bont degoutSs de Ini.'' 
G^rge n. was despised as well as disliked ; and was spoken of 
conteinptnonslj by observers of his character, and even his own 
ministers. 

Grosley, who visited England only five years after the 
accession of George IIL, mentions the ^eat effect produced 
upon the English, when they heard the King pronounce their 
language without a foreign accent. " What a lustre," said the 
House of Lords in their ^dress to the king, ^^ does it cast upon 
the name of Briton, when you, sire, are pleased to esteem it 
among your glories.' 

The memoirs of Lord Harvey, whose life was spent around 
the court, give such an account of George H., and his son, the 
fatiier of George HI., as whilst they amuse, cannot fail to dis- 

fust us. The queen of George H., on her deathbed, advised 
im to marrv again ; but he, weeping at her loss, exclaimed, 
" No, I will keep mistresses." George HL, the first English- 
man, and only honest and moral man of his family, was insane 
for a long period of his fiftj years reign, owing to the excesses 
resulting from his prodigious appetite. Lord Mahon says, 
when speaking of the proposed publication of debates, " George 
HI. always consistent, and always wrong, strenuously opposed 
this extension of the pjonular rights. In 1771, he wrote to 
Lord North : * It is nignly necessary that this strange and 
lawless method of publishing debates in the papers should be 
put a stop to. But is not the House of Lords the best court to 
bring such miscreants before, as it can fine as well as imprison, 
and nas broader shoulders to support the observance of so salu- 
tarv a measure ?' " 

Anxious as we are to do justice to the little merits this mon- 
arch possessed, we cannot forbear quoting a curious passage 
from jBancroft in regard to him : " Such was the king's zeal in 
favor of the slave-trade, that in 1770, he issued an instruction 
under his own hand, commanding the governor of Virginia, 
upon pain of his highest, displeasure, to assent to no law by 
which the importation of slaves should be in any respect pro- 
hibited or obstructed." Ah English writer observes, " the 
intense hatred with which George UL regarded the Americans 
was so natural to such a mind as his, that one can hardly blame 
his constant exhibition of it during the time that the struggle 
was actuallv impending. But what is truly disgraceful, is, 
that after the war was over he displayed his rancour on an 
occasion when, of all others, he was bound to suppress it. In 
1786, Jefferson and Adams were in England officially, and as a 
matter of courtesy to the king, made their appearance at court. 
So regardless, however, was George HI. of the common 
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decencies of his station, that he treated these eminent men 
with marked incivility, although thej were then paying their 
respects to him in his own palace." 

(jeorge IV. had the honor of combining in his person all the 
vices, except murder, and of that his brother, the !Uuke of Cum- 
berland, afterwards king of Hanover, was guilty. It was the 
dread of the degradation of having a murderer on the throne, 
which led the English people to pray for the safe delivery of 
the wife of Prince Leopola. She died childless, and at the 
death of George IV., William, the sailor king, and married to 
the actress Mrs. Jordan, as his brother had been to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, ascended the throne, and added a new page to the 

f)eerage, by engrafting npon it an Earl of Munster, and a long 
ist ot Fitzclarences. Hardly had Prince Leopold begun to 
grieve for the loss of his young bride, than the revolution of 
1830 placed the Orleans family on the throne of France, and 
Belgium throwing off the yoke of Holland, an arrangement 
was made by which he married the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
Premier roi des Fran9ais, and became Leopold Premier roi aes 
Beiges ; at the same time a daughter of the portionless house of 
Coburg was quartered on the French people, in the person of 
the Duchess de Nemours. When Greece became a kingdom, a 
Coburg in the person of Otho of Bavaria ascended the throne. 
When the Dute of Kent, father of Victoria, wanted a wife, a 
Coburg widow was selected. When the daughter of Don 
Pedro was established on the throne of Portugal, another of 
the same family was purchased for her marriage bed, and it 
was in giving birth to the ninth proof of her tenderness 
for him that she succumbed. Her son now mourns a bloom- 
ing bride, likewise of Coburg make. But the culminatory 
point of Coburg greatness was the marriage of Prince Albert 
with the estimable lady whom it is the pride and pleasure 
of the English to support; and who, for upwards of twentv 
years, has continued to be doing as well as could be expecteo, 
to the joy of the entire nation, except the smokers, whose luxury 
is taxed each year another penny per pound, to make up the 
£12,000 a year necessary to support an Anglo-Coburg. Thus, 
with unimportant exceptions, each country of Europe has, 
within a period of twenty years, come under the control of a 
family of whose existence its people were previously ignorant, 
and a little German principality not larger than the State of Ehode 
Island, has conquered the whole of Europe with plum cake and 
orange flowers. But the hour of their dethronement is at 
hand. The blood that flowed at Solferino and Magenta washed 
out the ink with which were written the stipulations of Vienna. 
Bussia and Austria, whipped into friendship, will no longer oppose 
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the designs of Napoleon. Prussia will soon receive an instractive 
lesson, and then between France and her hereditary foe there 
will be none to intervene ; bending like the willow, the CJoburgs 
may yet rest in their peaceful beds ; but when they were dc^ 
to me prayers of Francis Joseph, the head of their house, thepr 
lost the last chance for supremacy, and save proof of their 
native mediocrity. As it is the war in Italy which first shook 
their power, as that will give rise to a congress which will erect 
new thrones, to possess which they will struggle in vain, 
thrones to add strength to their rival, we may do well to look 
to the state of the Peninsula, now that the war has closed so 
unexpectedly, to them so unfortunately, that Italy may be said 
to be the grave of the Coburgs. 

*' Arma oedant togse." 

War pauses in its career, and diplomacy resumes its efforts. 
It is the policy of Napoleon IIL to stand well with the world, 
and to set at naught those calculations which would judge his 
conduct by ordinary rules. The press in France being under 
a strict censorship, we may consider anything that it gives forth 
on political questions as being official. We have already had 
two pamphlets: "L'Empereur Napoleon III. et I'ltalie*' and 
the '^ Question Bomaine^' of Edmund About There comes to 
us now "L'ltalie aprte la guerre,'' by Mr. Doisy, composed 
mostly of a translation of an Italian work by Fabrizi, written 
when there was little hope of freedom, and written with all 
that fire which love of country and a desire to convince would 
produce. We therefore close this article with a translation 
from its glowing pages, convinced that it is a candid exposition of 
the views of the party in power, and of the people of whose 
interests it treats ; feeling a quiet satisfaction at being able to 
give to our readers fact instead of speculation. 

There was published anonvmously in 1856 a work called 
'^Delle eventualita italiane,'' which discusses the different 
questions likely to arise from the regeileration of Italy. The 
anUior writes without passion, but with a sentiment of nation- 
ality apparent to every eye ; the situation of different states is 
fully appreciated; he judges, blames, and praises with due 
measure people, sovereigns, and governments, and gives advice 
by which they would do well to profit His book was destined 
to prepare the friture ; this future, which he could not imagine 
so near, has become the present; the war is about to pro- 
nounce itself. He who does not understand that Italy is 
advancing towards regeneration, does not understand the pre- 
sent war. We publish in French the pamphlet of Mr. L 
Fabrizi who writes us that he has now no reason to conceal 
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his name. To those who say to ns events will speak, we reply 
that events transpire so fast, that it is difScult for writers to 
follow them. Wnen ideas are ripe, it is with them as with 
armies, they mnst commence their campaign. Pamphlets are 
the advance guard, public opinion forms the main army, diplo- 
macy follows after. It is a tribunal ; in order that it may pro- 
nounce the cause has to be pleaded. 

What is the French army about to do in Piedmont? The 
proof that this is not at present a foolish question, is that it is 
asked by every one. It preceded the war, it will follow the 
movements of armies, it is actual and full of life the day before, 
as it will be the day after a battle. It causes hearts to beat in 
Piedmont, it agitates Tuscany, it disturbs the two Sicilies, and 
causes Home to tremble, ifo, it is not a misplaced question. 
So little is it so, that it resounded eight days ago from the tri- 
bune of the French legislature, and caused the greatest emotion 
there that has been &lt for ten years. There is not a Euro- 

S)an cabinet nor a parlor which does not discuss it and is not 
vided by it Many consider it from a point of view hostile 
to the war ; we approach it, with a sentiment of love for Italy, 
with an ardent wish for her liberation. 

This love, this ardent wish are not of yesterday. They caused 
us to translate Mr. Fabrizi's pamphlet eighteen months ago. 
We were about, in 1858, to publisn our translation and at me 
same time express our sentiments. The affair of Orsini stopped 
us ; the moment was not suitable for the emission in France of 
ideas with regard to the emancipation of Italy, when assassina- 
tion represented with U9 Italian emancipation. Moreover, it 
was personified by demagogues, who haa dens in many parts 
of Europe, especially in England. France complained. Hie 
Italians, exiles attached to a constitutional government, also 
expressed in their organs their hatred of assassination, and formed 
a platform separating their cause from that of Mazzini and his 
confederates. The pamphlet of Mr. Fabrizi was written for 
the very purpose of ' enlightening governments and public 
opinion upon the important point as to whether the hopes of 
emancipation rested m Italy upon the abettors and partisans of 
the Roman revolution which France repressed in 1849, or had 
more respectable and respected friends. Mr. Fabrizi proves that 
not only the radical but republican party is dying out ; that on the 
other hand that of a constitutional monarchy gains friends, and 
covers most of the Peninsula. It gains strength with the rising 
generation, and is swollen by accessions from democratic ranks, 
it may be said that the republican army has long been dis- 
banded in Italy, and that there Mazzini is not only abandoned, 
but cried down, we might say laughed at Italy is weary of 
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him, of his reign, of hie name, at the time that war is breaking 
out. 

The canse which the French army is going to defend is not 
that of Mazzini's republic, it is that of liberal Italy, but of 
Italy the friend of order, and sympathizing with those ideas by 
which it is cemented in every civilized country. Some of the 
systematic adversaries of the war say the same thing as cer- 
tain voices have let fall from the French tribune : What are 
you going to do in Italy t Others say that nothing can be 
done for her. If you consult these latter ones, thej^ are far 
from agreeing amongst themselves ; some say Italy is as well 
off, as well governed as she can be ; others a^n, that she is 
not yet ripe for reform ; and yet others, ana these are the 
greater number, affirm with calmness insulting to the Penin- 
sula, that her day is past, that the country is used up, like a 
worn out old man, a body whose every element is in a state ot 
dissolution, in fine, a corpse. Should our minds revolt at this 
idea, they never fail to replv, go and see for yourself. To 
this ultimatum we reply by the following course of reasoning. 
How is it that all the Italians one sees at Paris, the Bossi, the 
Yentura, the Mamiani, the Manins, the Montanelli, are not 
only men of distinction, but remarkable men, complete men : 
by complete men we mean men of good sense, imagination, and 
heart, at once statesmen and gentlemen, men of learning, 
writers and artists. The Italian, endowed with a vigorous 
nature, is powerful and intelligent of will. The examples of 
Italians with whom we are acquainted inspire respect for Italy. 
Can Italy, whence they came, be a degenerate countij t We 
cannot understand it If those who discuss the point with 
us were able to speak, they would object that they ao not refer 
to Italy as a whole, that their opinion applies to the states of 
the church, and especially to Home. In Italy the states of the 
church only count two millions, out of a population of twenty- 
five millions. If the groans of the papal subjects fail to move 
you, those of Piedmont, loud at present, uneasy for the future, 
and of Lombardo-Venetia weighed down under the weight ot 
Austria, of Tuscany deprived of her constitution because Aus- 
tria forbids her grand duke to give her one, of Naples without 
public instruction or any branch of industry, because instruc- 
tion and industry elevate the mind, of Sicily left in barbarism, 
without communication, without contact with the rest of the 
world, through a deliberate calculation of the king, influenced 
and dominated by Austria, these griefs at least will touch you. 
Was more necessary to give rise to the war? Austria, with 
whom the army of France has gone to contend, presses upon 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and the two Sicilies, as she weighs upon 
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Lombardo-Yenitia. From your contempt, then, for Italy you 
except twenty-two or twenty-three millions of people ; jrou pre- 
serve your contempt for the pontifical stat^ especially for 
Eome. This is then the country into whose condition we must 
inquire. After having examined the larger countries of Italy, 
we are about to study Home, which we only left the day the 
war beffan. We will feel for her not only the admiration with 
which 3ie inspires her detractors, but also a profound esteem 
and affection for her population, a population in our eyes the 
most lovable and most loving in the world. A beam of good- 
ness gleams from the brow of Pope Pius IX., upon the heads 
of his people. The princes of the church have grandeur 
without affectation, a simple grace whose traces are lost with 
us. ThOT are the most accessible and agreeable nobility on 
earth. The Roman nobility are exempt from pride. The par- 
lors of the middle classes are open to strangers with a charm- 
ing grace, a pleasing cordiality, and the citizens amongst themr 
selves have a candid familiarity, which in Home contrasts with 
the stiffness of other cities. Tiie young men of Bome are the 
very opposite of the dandies of Paris, whose chief merit is too 
often their dress. The reputation of France is so well esta- 
blished that one can venture on these truths, yet the young 
men of Kome do not yield in elegance to ours, and their mutual 
relations and their intercourse with the ladies have a freedom 
not equalled in France. Nevertheless, we do not discover in 
the relations of men and women the least appearance of a sus- 

Eicious freedom. If bad morals exist in society they know 
ow to hide them. 

The people with whom a stranger is brought in contact, since 
he always has need of them, the people under whose roof those 
who pass the winter at Home live, are of obsequious goodness, 
and a disinterested willingness to oblige which goes to me heart. 
Their wants are too small to permit them to care for money ; 
from the highest to the lowest we have loved and regretted all 
the Romans we have known, and all the strangers we have met 
have entertained the same views. A modern writer says he 
who has lived six months at Rome would wish to live there for 
ever. Does the Papal Government leave its subjects in want, 
as it is reproached with doing ? In no country is public instruc- 
tion superior or more easily obtained than in the states of the 
Church, nowhere are the pc^P^© more advanced; the lowest 
clerk reads Virgil offhand. Tne Collegium Romanum, which 
contains fourteen hundred scholars, gives education gratis. 
The poor children of the working classes are capable not only 
of copying but of drawing up a petition. It rests with them 
to become sculptors or workers in mosaics, ^' Calamata, and Mer- 
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cure.'* The first engravers of our day are orphans of St. Michael's 
Hospital, and show with eqnalpriae their first faint efforts, and 
their final masterpieces, xhe boy who wanders through the 
streets of Borne stands for hours suspended in admiration, 
standing tiptoe at the door of an engraver's shop, indulging in 
unbounded admiration of a Laocoon or a communion of St. 
Jerome. 

So little does the pontifical government repress the senti- 
ment of the enjoyment of life among the people, that modem 
Home remains what ancient Rome was — the city of sights. 
Bread and the carnival satisfy the Boman people. The car- 
nival at Bome is most delicious ; none but ttie Boman people, 
and the daughters of Bome could have the wit which is there 
displayed. Hence, Bome, such as we have described it, the 
city of remembrances, the Papal city, rendezvous of all the 
world and neutral territory, is the only citv where strangers can 
permit themselves that easy enjoyment which it exhibits. It is 
liberty in the midst of order, and order in the midst of an ease 
unknown in other capitals. Joy at once brilliant and circum- 
spect, ardent without being either dishevelled or gross, decent 
and animated, commences with the soundine of the bell of the 
capitol, and ends at a fixed hour with the Angelus. Virtuous 
eaiety has found in the eternal citjjrits best retreat; no city un- 
derstands like Bome the riving ot fStes. Here we find the tra- 
ditional luxury of Old Kome without its wild debauchery. 
No place but Papal Bome could be so Pagan with impunity. 
Eager for shows, the people, as we have remarked, are frugal, 
and yet by a strange contrast love luxury to excess. Its luxury 
is disproportioned to its revenue, and the excess of exnenditure 
it draws from an inconsiderate charity. Charity kills labor ; 
favoritism perverts charity. These are wounds which cannot 
be healed. A Frenchman of high position remarked that one 
half of Bome supports the other half. The holy father avows 
it, and Cardinal Antonelli does not deny it. We have taken 
the bright view ; we have also the dart side of the picture. 
The Boman people are sleeping in a state of lazy abandonment, 
from which political life alone can rouse them, and this observa- 
tion includes all classes of Society. They want a motive for 
action ; this motive new institutions alone can supply. There 
is in the states of the church not only something, but much to 
be done. It was necessary that this should be so, when Pius 
IX. mounted the pontifical throne with the intention of making 
reforms which Italy and Europe have hailed with enthusiasm. 
The revolution of 1848 has stopped their career. Austria has 
wished to extinguish even its germs. This is the reason that 
France has come step by step to contend with Austria. 
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Now let lis consider what will be to Italy the conseqnencee of 
the war. The author of the treatise which we publish throws 
aside the idea of the unity of Italy ; his theory is that Italy 
should be divided into three parts ; and his system is founded 
on the contraction of the estates of the church. 

Mr. Fabrizi gives precious details regarding the moral situation 
of the pontifical states. In the soutliem legations, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Forli, Ravenna, public instruction and the sentiments 
of nationality are well developed, but hostile opinions have long 
kept up a dangerous agitation at TJrbino, I^esaro, Ancona, 
Macerata; and m Ombna these two elements of cultivated 
intellect and national sentiment are less marked. Still less so 
are they at Orvieto, Viterbo, Rieti, and Velletri. The inhabi- 
tants 01 these places are, for the most part, of manly character 
and strong mmd. Party spirit has rendered the one perverse 
and dissembling, the otner obstinate and rebellious; with a 
government strong and wise they would not fail to display a 
more manly virtue, and prove that they contain within them- 
selves one of the most powerful elements of national regene- 
ration which exist in the Peninsula. The soil, though moun- 
tainous and resembling the Alps in part, is b;^ nature excellent 
and very fertile. To excite and develop industry it would 
only be necessary to deliver the country from the economic 
barriers in which present rules restrain it The absence of 
every attempt at reconstruction has propagated in these pro- 
vinces, more than in any other part of Italy, republican senti- 
ments; nevertheless the germs of a party in favor of a constitu- 
tional monarchy are not wanting, especially at Bologna, that 
enlightened city. It appears tluit at the present moment a 
split is taking place in the republican pa^, and that the 
formation or development of a constitutional monarchy opinion 
begins to display itself. The republican party, weakened by 
this schism, will not have sufficient force to oppose the system of 
political reconstruction for which we contena. We must, says 
Mr. Fabrizi, put Borne out of the debate, nor even agitate the 
question of whether the Pope can elsewhere find a suitable 
abode. The Pope cannot dwell elsewhere than there where 
are concentrated the most remarkable memories of Catholicism, 
and its most important institutions. There where are united so 
many admirable monuments; where rises the incomparable 
church of St Peter's, object of distant and pious pilgrimages : 
there, in a word, where a long series of pontifls have succeedea 
each other. It being settled that Bome should remain the 
home of Catholicism, we have to examine whether the present 
extent of the pontifical states is favorable or not to thej^inde- 
pendence of the throne of his Holiness. Let us leave aside the 
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historical argnment that the power of the popes reached its 
climax when their territory was neither so large nor so undis- 
puted as it is at present 

Let us approach another class of considerations. A govern- 
ment can call itself truly independent when by its own force 
it is able effectually to protect public order and maintain its 
autonomy, that is, tne power of being governed by its own 
laws. Is it not easier to govern and keep m check a little state 
of three or four hundred thousand inhabitants, than an aggre- 
gation of three millions of men who are ptroud and incessantlv 
aspiring to live like other nations? Is it as difficult to aa- 
mmister the ^vemment of a single city, surrounded by a 
contracted temtonr, as that of provinces extensive and widely 
separated ? To asfe such questions is to answer them. Every 
one can understand that the Pope, with a mild civil govern- 
ment, and a force of some thousands of Catholic soldiers, can 
maintain order in Home and its environs ; but that he should suc- 
ceed by his own power in peaceably governing Ombria, the 
Pontine Marshes, Bomagna, jBologna, and Ferrara, and perma- 
nently restraining these provinces ; that he should there make 
his authority feai^ and respected under any explosion, is what 
we would nope for in vain, and what no one would believe. 
What a spectacle do the States of the Church exhibit at the 
present day ? A government powerless for order and public tran- 
quillity is looked to, to accomplish that which, in every country, 
is the first duty of constituent power : the assuring to each one 
immunity of person and property ; discontented provinces to 
restrain— provinces now haraly kept under by two foreign 
armies. (Why dissemble a state of affairs so mournful, so clear 
to every eye !} Such are the States of the Church, viewed 
from these different points. Their power, their independence, 
their dignity, under the rule of Pius IX., whose good inten- 
tions no one can call in question. And all this merely because 
Bome obstinately wishes to embrace a vast territory without 
possessing instruments of power proportionate to the task; 
oecause the civil administration in the hands of the clergy, 
who only hold the reins with repugnance, can be productive of 
no good result ; because the subjects themselves cannot see the 
advantage of so large a State, the right, I will not say, of an 
ecclesiastical ^vemment ; but they cannot help wishing to be 
united in destmy to the rest of Italy. Some will say the inha- 
bitants of Kome have the same reasons to ur^ in their own 
favor. We reply, if a portion of the Italian nation must make 
sacrifice of some political rights, for the purpose of maintaininj^ 
in the Peninsula the seat of Catholicism, it is but just that this 
sacrifice should involve the smallest portion of the nation. Thus 
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will Italy always and more than ever accomplish her religions 
and civilizing mission. According to our mind, nothing is 
more natural and suitable than to emancipate provinces which 
are useless to the independence of the Holy See, and leave the 
pope where he is, where he has alwavs been, in that majestic 
Kome whither flock the Catholic worm as to a metropolis since 
such a length of centuries. The sacred city, whilst continuing 
to inclose the Pope, the College of Cardinals, and the grand 
Catholic establishments within its limits, -preserves its ancient 
magnificence. Why, then, should not all the bishops of the 
Camolic world contribute a small tax to increase the external 
splendor of the Holy See ? The Roman government, freed from 
graver temporal cares and from those endless anxieties which cast 
provinces into perpetnal agitation, will become more and more 
mild. Having no longer to hold the reins of government over 
an extended space, it can leave the free disposal of secular 
interests to the municipal government ; with a moderate tax it 
can easily provide for the moderate expenses of a little state, 
and it will thus be possible to close the gulf of pontifical 
finances, hitherto so badly administered. 

One last objection can yet be made: it is, that in limiting the 
pontifical states one may be making way for a renewal of the 
servitude of Avignon. But what comparison can be drawn 
between the illustrious and mammoth city of Rome, and the 
humble and obscure little city shut in the kingdom of France t 
"Who can compare the splendid metropolis of the Catholic 
world, venerated by ancient and modern nations, with the 
ignoble residence of the popes on the borders of the Rhone, a 
residence deplored by tne whole world, and especially by 
Italy, who invoked their return to the borders of the Tiber 
through the plaintive voices of her poete ? 

It is because we have a horror of an enchained Pope that we 
wish the Holy See to be where the Catholic world has been 
habituated for centuries to revere and defend it ; it is to pre- 
serve her independence and dignity that we wish the main- 
tenance of the states of the Church. We would have them so 
constituted as to be easy of access or exit. We would wish 
that the head shepherd should have it in his power to com- 
municate at ease with his entire flock. This is why we would 
wish the estates of the church such as we imagine that they 
ought to be, and notwithstanding the serious reasons which we 
have advanced for their restriction to narrow limits, comprising 
besides the territory of Rome, the little surrounding villages 
consisting of Civita Vecchia and Porto Anzio. To free the 
court of Rome from all dependence it will be eafiy to create 
dotations and moderate taxes on the incomes of the bishops. 
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Thus could the expenses of the little state which we propose to 
constitute be met 

The portions cut off should be left free to unite themselves 
to another bodj^ or form a large Italian state. The force of 
these arguments has not escapea the observation of numerous 
illustrious prelates. We especiaUy mention one who bears 
with rare oignitv Ions sufferings in behalf of the church and 
its distinguiSied heaid, the celebrated Cardinal Bartholomeo 
Pacca. 

The Italians will find more sure happiness in the creation of 
these states than in the complicated combination of a larger 
number. A kingdom of Southern Ital^, with the addition of 
some small provinces, would sooii attain a population of ten 
millions, and could get together an army of one hundred and 
twentjr thousand men, and a respectable marine. Its integrity 
woula thus be perfectly secured. The central kingdom on its 
side, by its instinct of self-preservation alone, would be induced 
to push its limits as well to the borders of Uie northern as the 
southern kingdom of Italy — tbe constant antagonism of Ger* 
many results from the number of little states who, urged by 
fear, have recourse either to Austria or Prussia, or even to the 
other powers for protection. This fault in her organization is 
the cause of the irequent twistings and distrust which mark 
German policy, and diminish the inestimable advantage a 
people enjoys m being free from foreign domination. 

In September, 1848, a plan of confederation was drawn up, 
under tne orders of Pius IX., by the Abb6 Eomini, in con- 
nexion with MonseigneurCorboli-JBussi, who had been specially 
chosen by the holy lather ; this plan was agreed to by Pius IX., 
tbeffrand duke of Tuscany, and the king of Sardinia. 

The bases of it were : To establish the number of troops to be 
furnished by each in time of peace and of war, establish 
custom-houses, regulate the expense account amount different 
states, and establish treaties of commerce with foreign powers. 
Political e<D^uality between different states, and the interven- 
tion of a diet to settle disputes between the confederates, a 
uniform monetary system, to regulate weights and measures, 
to establish military discipline and commercial laws ; and an 
understanding between the states to arrive as soon as may be 
at the unity of political legislation, civil, and criminal; the 
universal subject of interest, for the nation to which the atten- 
tion of the diet should first be called; this plan made the 
sovereign pontiff perpetual president, and Rome for ever the 
seat of the federal assembly. The perpetual presidency of the 
pope destroys the principles advanced of political equality 
between the states. It is evident that the project could be 
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adapted to all the Italian states as well as to the three states 
imagined by Mr. Fabrizi. It should be left to each state to 
adopt the form of government the most in accordance with its 
nature and tendencies. Each state should preserve its indi- 
viduality in the great federal union. According to our opinion, 
Florence should be the seat of the diet, as it is me most central 
of Italian cities. The author of the pamphlet has also given 
other reasons. Eminent men to whom we have expressed our 
opinion think that each great centre, Turin, Milan, Venice, 
Kome, and Naples, should share with Florence this advantage 
in turn. 

Military and pecuniar}/ reeotiroes (^ Italy. — ^The kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies can bring into the field 84,458 men, and 290 field* 
pieces, 10,458 are Swiss mercenaries. The merchant marine of 
the Two Sicilies consists of 60,000 sailors ; the navy of 46 sail 
of various kinds, and 60 gunboats. The Sardinian army is 
70,000, with a reserve of 16,000; navy, 80 vessels and 32,000 
sailors. This was before the late accession, which now makes 
her population 7,800,000, and makes her the ninth power in 
Europe for population, and tenth for territory. Tuscany pos» 
Besses 8,940 men. Parma and Placentia 6,000 or 6,000. The 
States of the Church have 15,000 soldiers, of whom 3,000 are 
Swiss. The Lombardo- Venetian forces are 70,000. Thus Italy 
confederated can muster 300,000 troops, and 122,000 sailors. 

Bvdget of the Italian States. — ^Naples, receipts, 122 millions 
of francs ; expenses in 1847, 147 millions of francs. But during 
the first seventeen vears of the reign of Ferdinand 11. the 
public debt was reduced 83 million ducats (the ducat is 4 
ir. 50 c). 

DSTAILEI) ACCOUNT OF EZPENSBS. 













Ducats. 


1. 


Bnrean of Pr«0ideDC7 of IGnister, 


87,900 


2. 


44 


44 


Minister of Foreign Afikirs, 


297,870 


8. 


14 


44 


44 


Paid in to Justices, 


799,240 


4. 


14 


44 


44 


Ecclesiastical Affiiirs, . 


62,787 


5. 


U 


44 


•4 


Public Instruction, 


871,259 95 


6. 


u 


44 


44 


Unanoes, 


18,710,294 


7. 


44 


U 


44 


the Interior, 


1,887,647 69 


8. 


44 


a 


44 


Police, 


197,662 


9. 


41 


44 


44 


Public Works, . 


2,082,824 85 


10. 


44 


44 


44 


Navy,. . . . 


. 2,260,000 


11. 


• 44 


U 


U 


War, 


11,848,669 




88,087,528 69 



We understand that the receipts and expenditures now 
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balance — Btill a debt of 520 millions of francs presses on the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; the State publishes no official 
reports. 

Piedmont. — ^The receipts amount to 136 millions of francs, 
the expenses 143 millions. After the revelation of 1848 
Piedmont was obliged to borrow large sums, first for her 
share in the Italian war, then for her contributions against 
Bussia. The whole debt, not including 50 millions to England, 
which is being gradually reduced, amounts to 630 millions of 
francs, of this 200 milUons for railroads, which will in time 
meet it — the remaining 480 millions constitutes a heavy debt 
for a State of 6,000,000, but it has been contracted to forward 
the march of civilization. The author calculates that the 
united resources of confederate Italy will be 500 millions of 
francs. 

A distinguished diplomatist, to whose works we took occasion 
some monSis since to pay a just tribute, Gov. Lawrence, of 
Bhode Island, in a letter written in April last to that able jour- 
nal, the Newport Adveriisery which is the organ of the demo- 
cratic party m Ehode Island, says, " Should Italy be indepen- 
dent its prosperity will be unbounded. The best climate, the 
best soil in Europe, with artisans capable of producing the 
most consummate works in ever^ department ot industry, our 
relations instead of beiuff insignincant, as they now are, 
will be most important, and the cotton manufactures of Italy, 
with her mild climate, and water powers unsurpassed any- 
where, may consume more of our great staple than even Eng- 
land herself. It seems to me that the future commerce of this 
country is deserving of the consideration of our government." 
As long as it was a mere question as to whether our represen- 
tatives should make us more or less ridiculous at foreign courts, 
it was a matter of small moment as to who they were, but now 
that a Congress is to be held, in which our interests must be 
involved, now that there is work to be done, it is a matter of 
the first importance that able and proper representatives should 
be selected for Itdy. 

The eagles of Irance once let loose cannot be caged, war is 
her element, and a blunder may cause to be let out on us those 
vials of wrath, which would otherwise be reserved for the 
Ooburgs, poured out on Prussia, or made to wash out Water- 
loo. 
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OUR POSTAL SYSTEM. 



The daty of goyernment is to conduct at little or no direct 
cost to the individual all those departments which cannot be 
left to private enterprise, and which general taxation must more 
or less sustain. When we walk the street we are exhausting 
the pavement which the city has to supply at heavy cost, yet 
all would exclaim, were a tax, however sught, exacted from us 
each day we leave our door. Why, then, should the PostOflSce, 
the highway of thought, be cramped with a peculiar duty, which, 
whilst it weighs like a millstone on the poor, annoys and ham- 
pers the rich ? Commerce is the great employer of postal labor ; 
and the revenues from commerce are more than adequate to 
sustain the expenses of government ; why should not these reve- 
nues increased, if necessary, be applied to carry a gratuitous 
mail ? Why should not the expression of thought, me spread 
of intelligence be untrammelled ? If you reply that letters 
would increase a hundred fold you meet us halfway in our argu- 
ment, and prove that a postage reduced to a minimum would 
make the Jrost Office self-sustaining by the very facilities for, 
and attractions to writing, which it would present* All the 
large fortunes in our country come from the temptation of low 
prices, and fix)m having tne poor, not the rich, for patrons. 
Freedom of movement tor mind and body — protection in per- 
son and property — and a supply of food and shelter when he is 
unable to K&in tnem himself, are what every citizen has a right 
to demand from government The JElomans went further, 
"Panem ac Circeiises," bread and theatrical amusements, 
tog<3tbcr with public baths, were rights claimed and conceded 
to the |»i^ople^ The public lands were the source looked to to 
Bupply tlie means. Ours is not a begging nation ; our people 
are proud to pay for what they consume ; but it is their right 
and their peculiar privilege to dictate how their money shall 
be spentj and to fina fault where it does not produce an equiva- 
lent 

The Post Office in England, now so safe and convenient, is 



* A BritiBh writer speaking of the English Poet OfSce in 1888, Bays with 
regard to the rates of postage : — We believe that these haye been completelj over- 
done, and considering the vast importance of a cheap and safe conveyance of let- 
ters to commercCi it will be seen tnat this subject is deserving of grave considera- 
tion. In point of fact the Post OfSce revenue has been about stationary since 
1814, though from the increase of population and commerce in the intervening 

}>eriod, it is pretty obvious that haa the rates of postage not been so high as to 
brce recourse to other channels, the amount would have been greater. 
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thus described in the WestnUnster Revievo for 1834, before it 
was reformed. " The consequences of this slovenly mode of doing 
business at the Inland Head Office, are felt all over the coun- 
try. The irregularity of the delivery of letters and newspa- 
pers ; the shameful manner in which the latter are read and 
detained for the profit and convenience of the country postmas- 
ters ; tlie ransacKing of private parcels ; the violation of seals, 
or reading the contents of letters by means of strong gas light ; 
the appointment of improper persons to the office of deputy 
postmaster — persons who, being tradesmen themselves, often 
scrutinize the correspondence of rival townsmen in the same 
business ; and the losses of money and parcels, and sometimes 
of the letter bags from the mails. These are a few among the 
numerous annoyances which the people of this country endure in 
consequence of the insufficient of the system." Charles I. esta- 
blished the first regular Post Office in England, in 1638. After 
the civil war had abated, Mr. Edward Predeaux, Attomev- 
General for the Commonwealth, established, in 1649, a weekly 
Post Till 1784 the mails were carried on horseback, or in a 
cart Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, Comptroller-General of the 
Post Office, first contracted with the proprietors of coaches for 
the carriage of the mail and a guard to protect it When our 
government began, we were so insignificant in population and 
resources as to count for nothing in the scale of nations ; all 
around us swarmed the Indian tribes ; and we were surrounded 
by forests, which, it was thought, it would require centuries to 
remove. Hence the departments of government were formed, 
rather with a view to present use than for all time. Men's ideas 
enlarge in proportion to the increasing vastness of the state 
and the size of ner working machinery. 

In small states the people are crafty and cautious ; in large 
ones they push forward and look danger in the face. The set- 
tlement of^ California has thrust us ahead a century before our 
time. Nothing but the thirst for gold, founded on the fallacy 
that, as it can be had for the picking up, it must be cheap, 
could have induced men to leave all, and rush forward in that 
wild race in which so many thousands were swamped. Seeing 
the steamers returning with their millions each week, we lose 
sight of the fact that California has taken from us, in money 
and goods, far more than she has yet returned. The great 
advantage she has been to us arises from her giving us a vent 
for the surplus energies of our people, and causing a demand 
for modes of transportation more extended than anything we 
before dreamed of, and which will soon make us the first of 
commercial nations. Whilst this has been the case with the 
country at large, the effect that distant land has produced on 
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the mail service, and the reactionary effect which the postal 
department, by opening new routes, has produced upon the 
whole country, is startling in the extreme. So far from being 
any longer a mere servant to carry our letters, that department 
has become the pioneer of civilization. 

In a debate incidental to an inquiry by Congress into the 
condition of the Post Office in 1831, Mr. Clayton remarked that 
there was no department of government in which our people 
took so lively an interest as the Post Office. Since then our 
resources have quadrupled, and our postal arrangements have 
reached a development which leaves in the shade those of the 
rest of the w#rld. The only department which does not depend 
entirely on the treasury for its support, the Post Office would, 
if confined to its natural purposes, more than support itself. 
When we consider that by its means hundreds of tons of book 
matter are transported through the Union, most of it from the 
two Houses of Congress, paving no dufy,"^ and that matter sent 
by the member from Utah alone has cost the government nearly 
$7,000; when we view the ocean steamers she charters to 
carry out treaties which, like a sovereign, she makes direct 
with foreign ministers ; the wagons and mail trains, railroads, 
steamboats, and expresses of every kind, whom she engages at 
enormous though not extrava^nt rates, to deliver with cer- 
tainty and speed the letters she carries for prices far below 
what individual enterprise can effect, we look upon the Post 
Office as the most wonderful feature of our country. 

The amonnt aotaally paid for mail transportation during 
the year 1858 was $8,246,054 17 

The balance standing on the books to the credit of the 

department 80th Jane, 1857 1,168,886 05 

Receipts 7,486,792 86 

Grants in aid of revenue 4,679,270 71 

18,829,949 62 
Expenditures 12,721,686 56 

608,818 06 

If for the franking loss be deducted at least $2,500,000, which 
is a fair estimate, we shall see that this department would nearly 
support itself, even whilst carrying out the pioneer system, 
which takes in view communication with the wnole world — not 



* The Poftmafter-General of the United States stated in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of May, 1888^ that it iraa of ahnoet daUv oconrrenoe tiiat a 
ton weight of newspapers was earned in one mail for hundreds of miles. 
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waiting for letters to demand transportation, but laying the 
roads and founding the cities from which to draw future reve- 
nues, and provide for the next generation an unexampled 
income and no debt ; whilst the nations of Europe are heaping 
on their unborn children taxes to paj a debt the amount of 
which the language of calculation is too poor to express, and 
which outstrips the eloquence of figures. 

The Postmaster-General, a member of the Cabinet is neces- 
sarily, from the arduous and complicated duties of nis office, 
selected with a view to his business capacity. The present 
incumbent, Hon. Joseph Holt, came into office at a time and 
under circumstances when to accept the post was pure patriot- 
ism. Congress, recreant to its trust, desirous to clog the wheels 
of ^vernment, adjourned without making that appropriation 
which is particularly essential for tlie support of tne depart- 
ment ; and the whole nation owes a debt of gratitude to him 
for the ability with which he made use of his personal popu- 
larity, and the confidence of contractors in the integrity of the 
administration to anticipate the action of a coming Congress, a 
Congress, we have reason to fear, actuated by hostile political 
principles. When it is remembered that there were, on the Ist 
December last, 28,673 post offices, all of which receive their 
instructions from the mother department at Washington, and 
which were effectivelv conducted since the 4th of March solely 
on the credit of the department, the ability of the Postmaster-^ 
General and of his assistants, is self-evident. McCulloch in his 
Commercial Dictionary, speakinff of the English Post Office, 
says : " The progress of the Post Office revenue of Great Britain 
has been very remarkable. Most part of its increased amount 
is no doubt to be ascribed to the j^reatly increased population 
of the country, and the growing intercourse among all classes 
of the community ; but a gooa deal mnst also be ascribed to 
the efforts made in the early part of the reign of George UL to 
suppress the abuses that had grown up out of the privilege of 
franking." Similar abuses are provea by the following letter 
to exist in this country. 

Extract of a Utter frtm. Jam$$ Campbell^ Pottmaster'General^ to Hon. T, J, Ruth, 
Chairman, Poit Office OommUtee, U. 8. Senate, daUd July 2S<A, 1S56. 

^I have the honor to transmit hwewith a statement, showing that during 
the month of April last, there were mailed and despatched from the Poet 
Office in the city of Washington, 281,520 onnoes of free letters, and 9,180,852 
onnces of fl-ee printed matter. 

" Estimating them at three to the onnoe, the nnmher of letters for the 
month was 694,560, the postage on which, at three cents, the single rate, 
wonld he $20,886 80, or for one year, 8,884^720 letters, at a postage of 
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$250,041 60. Estimstiiig the printed matter at one eent an oimoe, the 
postage would be $91,808 62, or $1,101,642 24 per annum. Aggregate 
ammal amount from both written and printed matter $1,851,688 84. 

'^ For the delivery of this number of free letters, the one cent commission 
to postmasters amounts to $88,847 20 a year, which added to aboye giTea 
the sum of $1,485,081 04 as the estimated increase to the rerenues of the 
department to be realized from the abolishment of the franking privilege, 
provided the same amount of matter shall continue to be transmited through 
the mails. This estimate may be too high, but it should be observed, that it 
is confined to matter »ent from this city, without any reference to what is 
recewed free, and it is supported by a previous estimate based on a statement 
of the amount of free matter sent from the Washington of&ce in the month of 
January, 1854, referred to in my last annual report'' 

The following officers and persons enjoy the right of frank- 
ing as a personal privilege, subject in the case of some to 
restrictions : 

1. The President and Vice-President of the United States ; 
the individuals, who at former periods have filled the office of 
President and Vice-President; Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Polk, 
relicts of former Presidents. Kestricted in case of the Vice- 
Presidents or ex-Vice-Presidents to letters and packets not 
weighing over two ounces and to public documents. 

2. Members of Congress and Delegates from Territories 
during their term of office, and until the first Monday of 
December after its expiration. Kestricted to letters and pack- 
ets not exceeding two ounces in weight, and public documents. 
Public documents are those printed by the order of either 
House of Congress, and publications and books procured or 
purchased by Congress, or either House, for the use of the 
members. 

3. The Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, during their official terms. Bestricted as 
Members of Congress and Delegates. 

4. Every Postmaster whose commissions for the previous 
fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, did not exceed $200. 
Restricted to sending letters written by himself on his private 
business, and receiving written commimications addressed to 
himself on his private business, such letters or written commu- 
nications not to exceed one half ounce in weight. 

In his report of 1858, the Postmaster says, " In relation to 
the franking privilege it is impossible to tell to what extent it 
is abused, not often, it is hopea, by those to whom it is allowed 
by law, but by others, who take the liberty to sign their names 
under some pretended authority to do so, or under no authority 
at all. It is impossible for the 28,000 postmasters of the 
United States to judge of the genuineness of the signatures, 
and therefore they can do noming to prevent abuses. In 
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times of national as weU as State elections, the Post OflSce con- 
veyances are literally loaded down with partisan documents, 
for which it is evident somebody should pay, if it is expected 
that the department should ever approximate to its own support. 
Now if it be desired by Congress that all these documents be 
transmitted at public expense, let the stamps be furnished and 
charged to members who frank them, so that Congress may 
keep watch over the privileges granted to their own members, 
and prevent abuses which the department has no power to 
detect." Again he says, " The discontinuance or modification 
of the franking privilege having been suggested by several of 
my predecessors as a means of increasing tne revenue, I shall 
not now notice the subject further than to present for consider- 
ation such a modification of it as it appears to me can be 
readily adopted without subjecting Memoers of Congress to 
the charge of postage on their personal or official correspond- 
ence. It is proposed that in lieu of the franking privilege now 
allowed by law to Members of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Senate, and the Clerk of the House, or such other officer as may 
be designated for the purpose, furnish the Members with post- 
age stamps to be used on all letters, public documents, and 
packets transmitted by them in the mails, and keep an account 
of the stamps furnished to eacli member, to be paid for out of 
the contingent fund of each House. It is further proposed that 
all letters and packets, except newspapers, addressed to Mem- 
bers of Congress shall be prepaid at the mailing office. In this 
way the department would be compensated for the service ren- 
dered without a resort to the inconvenience of keeping daily 
minute accounts of the postage chargeable on such mail matter.'' 
We often hear it suggested that because monopolies are odious 
and retard civilization, that therefore the Post Office should be 
done away with, and the transport of the mail left to indi- 
viduals. They, however, who propose these things forget that 
in all cases where the mail has to be carried by contract the 
contractors make large deductions, from the fact that the deben- 
tures of our Government are as good as cash and can be con- 
verted without loss, and anticipated in case of need, whereas, 
were they dealing on their individual account, many of them 
would have to abandon routes where the returns do not meet 
the outlay, and all not having their present fixed income to 
rely on, would require a larger capital, be more uncertain in 
their times of arrival, and not having given bonds would not 
afford the public the security which we now enjoy. In the 
Appendix to the Keport of the English Commissioners of Eeve- 
nue we find these remarks on this subject: 
" It does not really seem, though the contrary has been some- 
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times contended, that the Post Office conld be so well conducted 
by anyone else as by government, the latter alone can enforce 
perfect regularity in all its subordinate departments ; can carry 
it to the smallest villages, and even beyond the frontiers, and 
can combine all its separate parts into one uniform system on 
which the Pjhlic may confidently rely, both for security and 
despatch. The number of letters and newspapers conveyed by 
the British Post Office is quite enormous; the letters only 
despatched from London may be estimated at forty-thousand 
daily." It is easy to find fault with established usage, and the 
discussion is often advantageous, but the inquiry should be 
impartial. In the report of the rostmaster-General, for 1857, 
we find the following remarks upon the Post Office orders for 
money : 

" The adoption of some plan for the more convenient and safe 
remittance of small sums of money through the mails, by means 
of orders drawn upon one Postmaster by another, having been 
frequently urged upon this department as a matter worthy of 
its attention, it is deemed proper here to state that on the 
81st January last, my predecessor transmitted to the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Boads, in the 
House of Bepresentatives, in compliance with his request, the 
outline of such a plan as might be put in operation in this 
country. The submission of it does not appear to have been 
accompanied by any recommendation of the department, nor 
does it appear that the hon. Committee acted upon the subject 
A system of remitting simis of money not exceding £5 sterling 
($25), in amount, was adopted by the British Post Office 
department in 1839; and some idea may be formed of the 
growth and extent of its operations from the following brief 
statements derived from the Annual Beport of her Majesty's 
Postmaster General, dated March 1857. By this report we find 
that there were issued in the year 1840, 188,921 orders for sums 
not exceeding £5, amounting to £313,124 ; and that in the year 
1856 the number of orders was 6,178,982, £11,805,562, proving 
how the people appreciate the advantage of the system." B 
such an arrangement were made the pronts on drafts would, if 
a very small charge were made, go far to relieve the expendi- 
ture of the Post Office ; or in the larger cities the prominent 
banking-houses would contract for the delivery of the mail in 
return for being made Post Office bankers. Facilitities afiTorded 
by the Post Office to the people in new countries appear by the 
following : The superintendent of the route from San Antonio, 
Texas, to San Dieso, California, says, ^' An emigrant passing 
over our route wnl meet or be overtaken by a mail party 
four times every month ; whilst from our mail-conductor he can 
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always obtain the reliable infonnation as to road, wood, water, 
^rass, camping places, with directions where to find safe valleys 
in which to feed nis stock for a few weeks, and transmit messages, 
letters, or any desired intelligence from friends before or behmd 
him. I have received many expressions of satisfaction from 
emigrants I met on the road, and also from others in California, 
who last season, on the trip, realized in a small way the advan- 
tages of the mail in these respects to overland emigration. The 
War Department nses the facilities offered by our line for 
regular semi-monthly correspondence with seven militarv posts. 
Persons interested m mining pursuits are now looking with 

g-eat interest towards the silver and copper mines of Axizona. 
ur mail not only carries the corresponaence which takes the 
money to the mining parties, but reffularly brings reports of their 
success, while passengers are all the while t^ng our line to 
Arizona. Our line is already forming the basis of a new State, 
rich in minerals, half-way between Texas and California." Thus, 
whilst the tyrants of Europe are contending to ruin and enslave 
the finest portions of the old world, at a vast expense of men 
and money, our Post Office — ^whilst pursuing its necessaiy 
routine — ^is founding an empire, at a less cost to the nation than 
what members of Congress annually waste in the transport of 
bulky trash. Should the system of Post Office orders be intro- 
duced, were the franking privilege curtailed, and postage 
reduced to cheaper rates, our people would have nothing to ask 
of the department, but that it should continue in well-doing. 



THE FAMTLT CIRCLE— HOW SHALL IT BE 
PRESERVED ? 



" Leonor (bay de mi) Leooor, 
Bella oomo lioenoiosa, 
Taq infelii oomo hermoea, 
Boina fatal de mi honor." 

Caldkboit ds la Baku. 

" Oh, Leonor, can tean ayailf 
Moat fair, but ah 1 moBt false and frail ; 
Most loved, but moet unhappy name, 
My honoris ruin and my shame." 

Lciei MoMTi. 

The one absorbing topic of a recent day, which the indigna- 
tion of an outraged husband brought forward, the question as 
to whether a man is justified in killing the destroyer of his 
domestic peace, naturally leads us to consider the condition of 
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that large and wretched portion of the commoniiy, the history 
of each of whom, conld it be arrived at, would appear to have 
originated in a like instance of manly vice and female weak- 
ness. There was a time when he who attempted to draw aside 
the veil which night casts over the deeds appropriate to dark- 
ness, would have been the victim of the false modesty whose 
feelings he outraged, and reprobated by the indignant purists, 
who would cover up what they do not attempt to cure. That 
true benefactress of our nation, Mrs. TroUope, who sketched 
us as^we really were, and pointed out the vanity and pre- 
tension of Dfiany portions of our people, in colors so dear 
that the truth stung us to madness, states, that on visiting a 
gallery of the fine arts at Philadelphia, after passing in review 
some fourth-rato pictures, she came to a door, the woman in 
charge of which said, " You may pass in, madam, none of the 
^ntlemen are looking." And this door led to a small collec- 
tion of statues, faint imitations of those which adorn the Tribune 
at Florence, and form the pride of the Vatican in the Eternal 
City. Should any of the fair ladies of our country, when no 
gentlemen are looking, cast their eves upon these pages, we 
trust that their native good sense will induce them to acknow- 
ledge that to the pure all things are pure, and that the labored 
wort: of a highly educated medical public officer, who in a 
spirit of candid inquiry enters upon tne task, will be deemed 
worthy of a serious review at our hands. England has already 
set the example of rewarding the labors of fir. Sanger, by an 
article of uncommon force in one of her leading Quarterlies. 
As a very considerable portion of the work is devoted to New 
York, as that is the city for whose benefit he wrote, and as 
active and immediate legislation is there needed, if her people 
would tear the garment of Nessus from their backs, and hand 
down to posteri^ a heritage of health and vigor, instead of the 
specimens, dwarash, debile, and prematurely bald, who crowd 
tne ball-rooms, and loll in the clubs of her Belgravia, we 
believe that the ladies have no small personal interest in this 
matter, and that their natural guardians are bound to look into 
it|in all seriousness and with that attention which they give to 
the accumulation of worldly wealth. Many specimens of the 
class of which the work of Dr. Sanger treats meet us at each 
page of Holv Writ, brought forward as necessary evils, and 
treated as objects of pity, and capable of restoration to social 
rights. The waters which are allowed to flow back, after 
filtration, to their natural bed, irrigate and enrich the verdant 
pastures through which they wancfer. The mountain torrent, 
pent up in its impetuous course, finding no onward outlet, rolls 
back with irresistible force, and sweeps away the peasant's cot, 
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his flocks, and his family. We cannot, if we would, draw a 
cordon aronnd the infected district Yonng men, too poor to 
marry, and spurred on by the promptings of nature, married 
men, wearied of the monotony of the domestic circle, and find- 
ing a wild fascination in the society of this class^ whose beauty 
was the fatal dowry wedding them to destruction and death, 
leaye, for them, the society of the virtuous maiden, and of the 
wife, the necessity for whose support is compensated by no 
meretricious blandishments. Feeling that one sad step has put 
a fatal barrier against all hope of return, these women, in 
whose breasts formerly beat warm and tender hearts, delight 
in dragging down to their own level the men who trifle with 
and despise them, and in fixing their impress upon families 
who would shrink with horror at their approach. " Mal- 
heureuses filles sans nom, que la civilisation parque comme des 
iStes immodes I" 

It is a fixed principle of political economy that the supply 
follows the demand. If, therefore, we can arrive at the causes 
which lead to that demand, and prove that ihey can be removed, 
we do much to abate the nuisance. The great promoters of vice 
in our cities are the luxury and rivalry which fashion intro- 
duces, and which render our ladies discontented with a small 
establishment, and our young men unwilling to take upon them- 
selves the cares of a family unless in possession of unbounded 
means. If a disinterested gentleman remarks — 

^ I want (who does not want) a wife 

AfTeotionate and fidr, 
To solaoe aU the woes of lifti, 

And all its joys to ahare; 
Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 

Of firm yet placid ndnd, 
With all my fonlts to love me still 

With tenderness refined." 

The lady replies — 

*' What first I want is duly bread, 

And caovas-badu and wine; 
And all the realms of nature spread 

Before me when I dine. 
What next I want, at heavy cost, 

Is elegant attire^ 
Blaok sable fiurs, for winter's frost, 

And silks for summer's fire, 
And Oashmere shawls and Bmssels laoe 

Hv bosom's front to deck, 
And diamond rings my hands to graoe, 

And rabtes for my neok." 

Those who have, and those who seek to acquire, are the two 
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great classes into which society thus becomes divided. Heir- 
esses, taking the alarm, become the victims of perpetual celi- 
bacy, and disappointed male aspirants take refuge in clubs, 
where ^' young Smith, in the pride ofhealth, commands his dinner 
of three courses ; middle-aged Jones wallows in an easy padded 
arm-chair over the last delicious novel or brilliant magazine ; 
or old Brown, that selfish old reprobate, for whom mere lite- 
rature has no charms, stretched on the best sofa, sitting on the 
second edition of the Ti/meSy having the Morning Ghronide 
between his knees, the Herald pushed in between his coat and 
waistcoat, the Stcmda^d under his left arm, the Olobe under the 
other pinion, and the Daily News in perusal. * Fll trouble you 
for Punchy Mr. Wiggins,' says the unconscious old gorman- 
dizer, interrupting our friend who is lounging over the peri- 
odical in c^uestion. 

"This kmd of selfishness ought not to be. No, no! Young 
Smith, instead of his dinner and his wine, ought to be, where ¥ 
at the festive tea-table, to be sure, by the side of Miss Higgs, 
sipping the bohea or tasting the harmless muffin ; while old 
Mrs. Higgs looks on, pleased at their innocent dalliance ; and 
my friend. Miss Wirt, the governess, is performing Thalberg's 
last sonata in treble X, tot^y unheeded at the piano. 

" Where should the middle-aged Jones be f At his tin4e of 
life he ought to be the father of a family. At such an hour — 
say at nine o'clock at night — the nurserjr-bell should have just 
rung the children to bed. He and MTrs. J. ought to be, by 
rights, seated on each side of the fire by the dining-room table, 
a bottle of port wine between them, not so full as it was an hour 
since. Mrs. J. has had two glasses, Mrs. Grumble (Jones's 
mother-in-law) has had three, Jones himself has finished the 
rest, and dozes comfortably until bedtime. 

" A much more humane being among the youthful clubbists is 
the lady-killing snob. I saw Wiggle just now in the drawing- 
room talking to Waggle, his inseparable. 

" Wangle. — * Ton my honor. Wiggle, she did.' 

" Wiggle. — * Well, W aggie, as you say ; I own I think she did 
look at me rather kindly." 

" Wiggle and Waggle are both idle ; they come of the middle 
classes. Thev are a sort of second-chop dandies. They have 
good points, kind feelings, only in their characters of men of 
second-rate pleasure about town ; they and their like are so 
utterly mean, self-contented, and absurd, that they must not be 
omitted in a work treating of snobs. But there are still to be 
found amongst the youth of our clubs lads who glory in drink- 
ing-bouts, and whose faces, quite sickly and yeUow for the most 
part, are decorated with those marks which Rowland's E^ydor 
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is said to efface. ' I was so cut last ni^ht, old boy ! Hopkins,' 
says Tompkins, * I tell you what we did 1 We breakfasted with 
Jack Herring at twelve, and kept np with brandy and soda 
water and weeds till four, then we toddled into the I^ark for an 
hour ; then we dined and drank mulled port till half price, then 
we looked in for an hour at the Haymarket, then we came back 
to the club and had grills and whiskey-punch till all was blue — * 
HuUo, waiter I get me a glass of cherry-brandy.' " This descrip- 
tion, by Thackeray, of an English club would, with some modi- 
fication, hold gooa as to a club in our own land, a club whose 
exciting food and heating wine send forth its members to cul- 
tivate die polluted and polluting class treated of hj Dr. Sanger. 
May it not be that the mutual principle, which gives to young 
men, many of them from homes where the napkin was unknown 
and the finger-bowl a source of wonder, so fine a building to 
consider as their home, such delicious wines, and cigars pro- 
cured at cost or nearly so, and the services of a French artist 
to prepare their excellent but inexi>en8ive dinner, is likewise 
carried into their affections producing a fraternity of vice f 
Could Solomon return to life and traverse by gaslight that 
Broadway which has been described as leading to destruction, 
might be not, apropos of them, be heard chaunting his own 
beautiful words f 

For at the window of my honie, 

I looked through my casement, 

And beheld among the youths, 

A youth void of understandmg 

PawiDg through the streets, near the strange woman's comer, 

And he went the way to her house, 

In the twilight, in the evening, 

In the bhiok and dark night ; 

With her much fair speech she caused him to yield, 

With the flattering of her lips she forced him — 

He goeth afker her straightway, 

As an ox goeth to the slaughter, 

Or as a fool to the correotion of the stocks. 

FravmU. 

How different is the conduct of these outrageous youths to 
the decent behavior of my friend, Mr. Popworthy ; who says 
to Poppins the butler at the club, — 

Popvocrthy. — ^Poppins, Pm thinking of dining early ; is there 
any cold game in the house \ 

Poppins. — There's a game pie, sir ; there's cold grouse, sir ; 
there^s cold pheasant, sir ; there's cold peacock, sir ; cold swan 
sir : cold ostrich, sir, &c. &c. (as the case may be.) 

Popworthy. — ^Hem I What's your best claret now, Poppins I 
In pints I mean. 
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PoppvM. — There's Cooper and Magnum's Lafitte, sir ; there's 
Lath and Sawdust's St. JuUien, sir ; Bang's Leoville is con- 
sidered remarkably fine; and I think you'd like Jogger's 
Chateau Margaux. 

Popworthy. — ^Hum 1 hah ! well — ^give me a crust of bread 
and a glass of beer, I'll only lunch, Poppins. Though this 
scene, too, is transatlantic, not a few members of the Con- 

fjlomerate know Popworthy, and assist often at the little harm- 
ess game he daily keeps u]p. One of our cities contains two 
clubs, the one, like some ot the nobles of Europe, possesses a 
spacious castle, without the means of maintaining it, and its 
ranks are composed of men who having for the most part been 
for a long time in possession of wealth, and who having caught 
a glimpse of European modes of living, have a certain idea of 
the decencies and proprieties of life, m the other, made up to 
a great extent of clerks in banks, and chet^ swell dandies, 
men may at all hours be seen sitting on tables with their arms 
passed around each other's waists, and as the morning hours 
succeed the ni^ht, not unfrequently some four or five will be 
met, by early milkmen, unable to descend the steps without the 
aid of a friendly cabman. One who no longer young still 
desired to be thought so, and was a member of both clubs, 
suggested that were they to combine their assets and form one 
harmonious family, the old man might repose hb wearied 
limbs in the friendly Kiosk, and the young man quit his Dul- 
dnea from the respectable Conglomerate. Though pressed by 
want the aged Popworthies were true to their gentlemanly in- 
stincts, and unanimously rejected the proposal. Yet, like 
firutus of old, many a father thus passed sentence of death on 
his own son. In a community so lormed, where the rent of a 
moderate house is larger than the income of most fashionable 
young men, save when augmented bv the sums won firom stray 
and unsuspecting guests, lured in under specious pretexts to the 
well filled tables of a confederate gambling-house, can we 
wonder at the few marriages taking p&ce amongst them when 
love acts as the incentive; or at the frequent deffiJcations which 
clearlv prov^ how clerks in banks are able to give dinners, and 
keep norses on their little salaries, or brokers to buy houses in 
that splendid avenue, whose brown stone is sometimes the petri- 
fied bread of widows and orphans, taken from them for ever. 

Forgery was made a crime punishable with death in England^ 
not from its being equal in turpitude to murder, but because 
in a great commercial nation its results were highly injurious 
to trade, and involved the interests of thousands. Hence, Dr. 
Dodd was sent to the scaffold, though the amount for which he 
had used the name of another was insignificant, and his pre- 
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TiotiB life blameless. Hence too, Fanntleroy, though the inti- 
mate of a prince, and possessor of thousands, was hun^ after 
going to tne scaffold in his own carriage. And Huntington, 
notwithstanding his plea of insanity, now expiates a like crime in 
the prisons of Sing bing. To avoid a repetition of the shocking 
scene lately enacted in Washington, it is proposed to pass laws 
bringing tne seducer to condign punishment. Will no member 
of our Legislature have the courage to propose, that a system 
of police regulations be provided, such as is established in all 
the cities of Europe, whereby the follies of youth, not merely 
forming the regret of old age, but often entailed on succeedine 

fenerations, may hereafter be guarded against, and avoided! 
6 Dr. Sanger we are indebted tor the following account of the 
legislative action taken in France on this subject : — 

''It was usual, during the last century, to estimate the 
number of abandoned women in Paris at twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. Even as late as 1810, the number was said by good 
authority to be not less than 18,000. 

"The police rolls show that these calculations were wide of 
the mark. According to them the average number inscribed 
had risen from about 1,900 in 1814, to 8,558, in 1828, the last 
year of which we have any record ; assuming that the number 
now is 4,600, or Uiereabouts, which would suppose an increase 
equal to that noted before 1832, ihey are one to every two 
hundred and fifty of the total population. Of these the city of 
Fans furnishes rather more than one-third : the remainder 
come from the departments, those bordering on Paris being 
most fruitftil, and the north being largely in excess of propor- 
tion over the south. The vast majority of the inmates of these 
houses are the children of operatives and mechanics — girls not 
bred to work rarely find their way into them. Nearly half 
were between the ages of twenty and twenty-six. One was 
twelve, thirty-four over fifty, two were over sixty — the follow- 
ing table shows the causes which led them to this mode of life : — 



Want, 

Expulsion from home or desertion, 

Desire to support old and infirm parents, . 

'* ** brothers, sisters, etc., 

Widows with families to support, 
Girls from country to support themselves, . 

** ^^ brought by soldiers, clerks, etc., 

Servants seduced and abandoned by masters. 
Concubines abandoned by lovers, . . ^ 



1,441 

1,265. 

3T 

%%. 

23 

280 

404 

289 

1,425 

5,183 

There were in Pans, in 1832, 220 tolerated houses. The rule& 

17 
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regarding them are numeronB. They cannot be established in 
certain localities, snch as the Boulevards. They most not be 
within 100 yards of a church, or 50 or 60 yards of a school for 
either boys or girls, of a palace, public building, or large board- 
ing-house. The proprietor of the house must give his consent. 
Two houses cannot be established side by side. They must 
contain a room for each girl ; each room must have ample sup- 
ply of soap, etc. Ko house can have a badk or side door, or m 
any way communicate with the adjoining building. No house 
can contain dark closets. In none can any trade be carried on. 
With regard to the houses called maisons de passe (assignation 
houses), the police require that in every snch house two regular 
prostitutes, inscribed on the police rolls, shall live permanently : 
the object being to exercise supervision. It is found that they, 
being naturally hostile to the mistress, will act as police agents. 
The windows must be roughed, as also rooms where indi- 
vidual ones live. No one can keep a house of this kind in 
Paris without authorization from the police. Men are never 
permitted to do so at all. A woman desirous of so doing must 
apply in writing to the Prefect of Police. On receipt of her 
apphcation, reference is made to the Oompiissary of Police of 
the ward to ascertain her character. If she has been condemned 
for crime or misdemeanor, her request is nrelj ^nted. If 
she stands on the police books as a woman requirmg supervi- 
sion, she cannot succeed ; nor can she obtain a license under 
ordinary circumstances, unless she has been one of this class 
herself. The reason of this regulation is obvious ; no one else 
cmderstands the business thoroughly; and as the position is 
found to be the most demoralizing in £he world, it is the policy 
to throw impediments in the way of persons not wholly depraved 
devoting themselves to so dangerous a calling. The applicant 
must have reached a certain age ; she must be of sober habite, 
and possessed of sufficient force of character to command a 
house full of women. She must possess enough money to 
^arantee against immediate failure; and she must own the 
lumiture of me house she wishes to keep. When all these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the applicant receives a pass-book, in which 
the number of girls she is allowed to keep is specified. In this 
book she is bound to enter the name of every woman she 
receives, whether as a boarder or transient lodger ; her age, the 
date of her entry into her house, the date of her inspection by 
a physician, and the date of- her departure from the house. A 
pnnted form in the beginning of the pass-book reminds the 
mistress of the house that she is bound, under heavy penalties, 
to inscribe on the police rolls every girl she receives within 
twenty-four hours of her arrival. 
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In the event of the neglect of these rules, the license is 
revoked. It is understood that the police enforce this regula- 
tion with due rigor. Much has been said and written about 
the manner in which the keepers of houses obtain recruits. 
M. Parent-Duchatelet, whose sources of information were the 
best, gives it as his opinion that most are obtained from the 
hospitals, especially the Hospital du Midi, where females are 
treated. It appears that this hospital and others are haunted 
by old women who have been prostitutes, and who, in their old 
age, eke out a livelihood by enticing others into the same call- 
ing. They soon discover the antecedents and disposition of 
every joung girl they find in hospitals ; and if she be pretty or 
engaging, she must either have much principle or careful 
friends to rescue her from the clutches of tne old hags. While 
she lies ill on a bed of pain, the latter are constantly about her, 
and gain her friendship. They know the devices that are 
needed to impose on her simplicity, and not unfrequently are 
enabled to strengthen their promises by small donations in 
money, or a weekly stipend during her convalescence. For a 
pretty girl, as much as fifty francs will be paid. As the gii'ls 
m France, with few exceptions, come to Paris to be cured, it 
seems likely M. Parent-Duchatelet is correct. Other keepers 
have female agents in country towns who send them girls. One 
well known woman, who kept for many years one of the largest 
establishments in France, employed a travelling clerk with a 
large salary. Some obtain boarders from their own province 
or native city ; others, who have followed a trade, get recruits 
from the acquaintances they made at their workshop. Lately, 
it would seem, pimps have carried on their trade with unusual 
boldness and success. Some time since it was noticed that an 
uncommon number of girls arrived at Paris from Kheims. 
They all came provided with the name and address of the 
houses to which they were destined, and drove there from the 
stage office. Information was sent to the police authorities of 
Eheims, and on their arrival tiie girls were sent back. The 
design of the authorities was baffled by the cunning of the 
pimps, who sent their recruits round by other roads, till the 
police finally refused for a year or two to inscribe any prosti- 
tutes from Kheims. It is notorious that the same traffic is car- 
ried on at present between London and Paris, London and 
Brussels, and other large cities in the neighborhood. Several 
societies have been formed, and the police have made great 

exertions to suppress the trade. 

It is understood that the women in Paris receive nothing for 

their ** labors" but their board, lodring, and dress. The latter 

is often expensive. In first-class liouses it will exceed five 
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hnndred francs, which in female attire will go as fiir in Paris 
as five hundred dollars will in New York. The whole of the 
fees exacted from visitors go to the mistress, and the girls are 
reluctantly permitted to retain the presents they sometimes 
receive from their lovers. They are usually in debt to the 
mistress, who having no other means of retaining them under 
her control, hastens to advance them money for jewelry, car- 
riages, fine eating, and expensive wines. No written contract 
binds them to remain where thej are; they mav leare when 
they please, if they can pay their debts ; and dae obligation 
they incur for the latter is one of honor only, and cannot be 
enforced in the' courts. Houses of prostitution, when well 
conducted, are very profitable in Pans. It is estimated that 
the net profits from each girl oueht to be ten francs or more 
a day. Many keepers of houses nave retired with from ten to 
twenty-five thousand francs a year, and have married their 
daughters well. The good-will of a popular house has been 
sold for sixty thousand francs ($12,000). 

We now come to the great feature of the Paris system, the 
inscription in a department of the Prefecture of Police, called 
the Bureau des Mceurs. It seems that some sort of inscription 
was in use before the Kevolution, but no law referring to it or 
records of the rolls can be found. Various systems were em- 
ployed during the Republic and the Empire. The one now in 
use was adopted in 1816, and amended by a police regulation 
in 1828. 

Prostitutes were inscribed : 

1. On their own request. 

2. On the requisition of the mistress of the house. 

3. On the report of the Inspector of Prostitutes. 

When a girl appears before the bureau under any of these 
circumstances, she is asked the following questions, the answers 
being taken down in writing : 

1. Her name, age, birthplace, trade, and residence. 

2. Whether she is a widow, wife, or spinster. 

3. Whether her father ana mother are living; what their 
callingis or was. 

4. Whether she lives with them. When and how she left 
them. 

5. Whether she has had children, and where they are. 

6. How long she has been at Paris. 

7. Whether anyone has a right or claim to her. 

8. Whether she has ever been arrested. If yes, how often, 
and for what. 

9. Whether she has been a prostitute before, and for what 
period. 
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10. Whether she has had any disease. 

11. Whether she has received any education. 

12. What her motive is in inscribing. 

The answers to these inquiries suggest others, which are put 
at the discretion of the officials. 

The interrogatory over, the girl is taken hj an inspector to 
the dispensary, and examined, and the physician on duty re- 
ports the result, which is added to the inquiry. Meanwhile, 
the police registers have been consulted, and if the girl is an 
old offender, or is known to the police, she is now identified. 
If the girl has her baptismal certificate (eztrait de naissance) 
with her, she is forthwith inscribed and registered among the 
public women of Paris. As prostitutes rarely possess this 
document, a provisional inscription is usually effected, and a 
direct application is made to the mayor of the city or commune 
where sue was born for the certificate. This application varies 
according to the age of the girl. If she is of age, it is simply a 

demand for the " extrait du naissance of , who says she 

is a native of your city or commune." If, on the contrary, she 
is a minor, the application states that " a girl who calls herself 
, and says she was born at , has applied for in- 
scription in this office. I desire you to ascertain the position 
of her family, and means thev propose to take, in case they 
desire to secure the return of this young girl." 

It often happens that the family implore the intervention of 
the police; in that case the girl is sent back to the place 
whence she came. In many cases the family decline to inter- 
fere, and then the girl is duly inscribed in tne register. She 
sims a document in which she states that '^ being duly acquaint- 
ed with the sanitary regulations, established by the Prefecture 
for Public Women, she declares that she will submit to them, 
will allow herself to be visited periodically by the phvsicians of 
the dispensary, and will conform in aU respects to the rules in 
force." Of course, this procedure is occasionally delayed by 
falsehoods uttered by the women. It often used to happen that 
the mayors would report that no person of the name given had 
been bom, at the time fixed, in their city or commune. In that 
case the girl was recalled and made to understand that truth 
was better policy than falsehood. Girls rarely held out longer 
than a fortnight or so, and at the present time the number of 
false declarations is very small ; indeed they seem satisfied that 
thepolice are an omniscient machine which cannot be deceived. 

When the girl is brought to tlie office, either hj a brothel- 
keeper or an inspector, the proceeding is slightly vaned. In the 
latter case she has been arrested for indulging in clandestine 
prostitution, but she almost invariably denies the fact, and pleads 
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her innocence. The rule in this case is, to admonish her and let 
her go. It 18 not till the third or fourth time that she is 
inscribed. When the mistress brings a girl to the office interro- 
gatories sunilar to the above are put to her. If she has relations 
or friends at Paris, they are sent for and consulted. When the 

S'rl appears evidently lost she is duly inscribed ; but if she 
ows' any signs of shame or contrition, she is often sent home 
by the office at the public expense. It need hardly be said 
that when a girl is found diseased she is sent to the hospital and 
her inscription held over. It occasionally happens that yirgins 
present themselves at the office in order to oe inscribed ; in 
their case the officials use compulsion to rescue them from 
infamy. 

In a word the Paris system, with regard to inscription, is to in- 
scribe no girl with regard to whom it is not manifest that she will 
carry on the calling of a prostitute whether she be inscribed 
or not. From the following table, prepared by M. Parent- 
Duchatelet from the records of a series of years, it appears that 
the mistresses of houses inscribe over one-third of the total. 

Girls iosoribed at own request .... 7,888 
** ** by mistresses of houses . . . 4,486 
•• " " inspectors T20 

12,544 

The age at which girls can be inscribed has varied under 
different administrators; under one it was seventeen, under his 
successor eighteen, under the next twenty-one years, but now 
the general rule is that no girl shall be inscribea under the age 
of sixteen. Exceptions to this rule are made in the case of 
younger girls, of thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, who lead a life 
of prostitution, and are frequently attacked bv disease. From 
a regard for public health they are inscribed notwithstanding 
their age. Only second in importance to the subject of inscrip- 
tion is that of "radiation," the obliteration of an inscription. 
This is the process by which a prostitute takes leave of her 
calling, throws off the control or the police, and regains her 
civil rights. At Home, as has been already shown, no sudi 
formality as radiation was known to the law ; once a prostitute 
always a prostitute, was the Roman rule. 

Hie policy of the French Bureau des Moeurs on this head is 
governed by two very simple maxims. 

1st. Amendment ought to be encouraged as much as possible. 

2d. None should be released from the supervision of the 
police and the visits of the dispensarv physicians until there is 
reasonable ground for believing that her repentance and altera- 
tion of life are sincere and likely to be permanent. 
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A person desiring to have her name struck from the rolls of 
public women must make a written application, specifying her 
reasons for desiring to change her mode of life, and indicating 
the means of support on which she is hepceforth to rely. In 
three cases the demand is granted forthwith. 

1st When the girl proves she is about to marry. 

2d. When she produces the certificate of a physician that 
she is attacked by an organic disease which renders it impos- 
sible for her to continue the calling ; and 

3d. When she has gone to live with her relations, and produces 
evidence of her late good behavior. In all these cases the 
officer awards a provisional radiation. For a period of time which 
varies, according to circumstances, from three months to a year, 
the girl is still under the supervision of the police, such super- 
vision being obviously secret and discreet. When the girl 
passes triumphantly through this period of probation her name 
IS definitively struck from the rolL 

When a girl, after having her name thus strack out, desires to 
be inscribed afresh, her request is granted without delay or 
inquiry, it bein^ wiselj^ supposed that she has repented of her 
decision. A re-mscription also takes place when a girl, after 
radiation, is found in a house of prostitution even as a servant 
A prostitute is struck off the rolls by authority when she has 
reared and no trace of her has been found for three 
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M. Parent-Duchatelet gives the following table of radiations, 
which, taken in conjunction with the table already given of the 
number registered, shows the movement of reform — 



WOMEN STBUOK OFF THE BOLLS. 



Ymh. 


^townBwiiMft 


AbMDoe. 


Total 


1817 . . , 


. 485 . . . 


. 575 . . 


. 1,060 


1818 . . . 


. 477 . . . 


. 582 . 


. . 1,059 


1819 . . . 


. 469 . . . 


. 571 . 


. . 1,040 


1820 . . . 


. 415 . . . 


. 716 . 


. 1,181 


1831 . . 


. . 488 . . , 


. 758 . , 


. 1,166 


1822 . . 


. . 417 . . , 


. 789 . 


. . 1,156 


1828 . . 


. . 602 . . , 


. 605 . 


. . 1,107 


1824 . . 


. . 442 . . 


. 602 . 


. . 1,044 


1825 . . 


. . 456 . . 


. . 527 . 


. . 988 


1826 . . 


. . 486 . . 


. . 554 . 


. . 1,040 


1827 . . 


. . 490 . . 


. . 542 . 


. . 1,082 


1828 . . 


. . 872 . . 


. . 415 . 


. . 987 


1829 . . 


. . 298 . . 


. . 586 . 


. . 834 


1«80 . . 


. . 834 . . 


. . 502 . 


. . 886 


1881 . . 


. . 284 . . 


. . 452 . 


. . 786 


1882 . . 


. . 449 . . 


. . 718 . 


. . 1,167 




Total . . . 


• • • • . 


. 16.878 
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Once inscribed they are divided into three classes : — 

Ist. Those who live in a licensed or tolerated brothel. 

2d. Those who live alone in furnished rooms. 

3d. Those who live in rooms which they furnish, and out- 
wardly bear no mark of infamy. In the eye of the law there is 
no dinerence between the three classes ; au are equally subject 
to police and medical supervision. Every girl that is inscribed 
receives a card bearing ner name and the number of her page 
in the register ; a blank column of this card is left to be filled 
by a memorandum of the date of each visit by the physicians 
of the dispensary. 

But the three classes differ in respect of the place where they 
are visited. The dispensary physicians visit the inmates of 
brothels in the houses where they live ; all other prostitutes 
visit them in the dispensary. Yet another visit is made by the 
dispensary physicians to the dep6t or lock-up, at the Prefecture 
of rolice ; as there are always a certain number arrested for 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct every night, it was thought 
well to seize the opportunity of their confinement to inquire 
into the state of their health. All houses are visited by the dis- 
pensary physicians once a week ; the hour of the visit is known 
beforehand, and every girl must be present and pass inspection. 
"We should be pleased to continue drawing from the ricn fields 
of research which the work of Dr. Sanger supplies ; but they 
who are interested in the subject should not oe debarred from 
investigating for themselves, and drinking at the parent source. 
Whilst they whom mawkish morality, or guilty conscience, may 
cause them to reproach us with nanaering to lewd ideas, have 
probably ere this quitted us in anected disgust. 

The accuracy ol detail, the clearness and thrilling interest 
with which Dr. Sanger sets his subject before his readers, and 
not only calls up the vices of every age for our instruction, 
but clearly proves the startling fact that, in proportion as the 
gains of public frail ones fall off, so are the number of instances 
of private licentiousness increased, make the investigation a 
matter of interest to all. Especially as the ladies are always 
much harsher to their frail sisters than the men are disposed to 
be, it may increase their charity to consider the causes which, 
in many instances, forced them to go astray almost in spite of 
themselves, and not longer to make the sin lie in its detection. 
*' I recollect," says Byron, " on my first entering fashionable 
life, being surprised at the (to me) unaccountable distinctions I 
saw made between ladies placed in peculiar and precisely simi- 
lar situations. I have asked some of the fair ladies of fashion, 

' Why do you exclude Lady and admit Lady , 

as they are both in the same scrape?' With that amiable 
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indifference to cause and effect tliat distinguishes the generality 
of the sex, the answer has invariably been, ^ Oh, we admit 

Lady because all our set receive her; and exclude 

Lady because they will not^ *Well, but you allow 

their claims are equal.' 'Certainly, and we believe the ex- 
cluded lady to be the better of the two.' It is all chance or 
luck, and this is the state of society in London, and such the 
line of demarcation drawn between the pure and the impure, 
when chance or luck decides whether a woman has lost caste 
or not We are all the creatures of circumstance, and the 
greater part of our errors are caused, if not excused, by events 
and situations over which we have had little control ; the world 
sees tlie faults, but it sees not what led to them ; therefore I 
am always lenient to crimes that have brought their own pun- 
ishment, whilst I am little disposed to pity those who think they 
atone for their own sins by exposing those of others, and add 
cant and hypocrisy to the catalogue of their vices. Let not a 
woman who has gone astray without detection affect to disdain 
a less fortunate though not more culpable female. She who is 
unblemished should pity her who has fallen, and she whose 
conscience tells her she is not spotless should show forbearance ; 
but it enrages me to see women, whose conduct is or has been 
infinitely more blamable than that of the persons they de- 
nounce, affecting a prudery towards others that they had not in 
the hour of need for themselves. It was this forbearance 
towards her own sex that charmed me in Lady Melbourne, she 
had always some kind interpretation for every action that would 
admit of one, and pity or silence when aught else was imprac- 
ticable. 

" Gayer inseotB flattering by: 
Ne'er droop the wing o*er those that die ; 
And lotrelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing bat their own ; 
And every woe a tear can chum 
Except an erring sister's shame.' 

" These lines were suggested by the conduct I witnessed in 
London from women to their erring acquaintances — a conduct 
that led me to draw the conclusion that their hearts wore 
formed of less penetrable stuff than those of men." Whilst this 
is the case in London, the highest society in New York, with 
no claims to distinction of birth or merit, is still more exclusive, 
and is so remarkable for its prudery that any allusion even to 
the fact of women having legs shocks them beyond descrip- 
tion, and reminding us of Byron's mistress, the Countess 
Guiccioli, repeatedly asking him to discontinue Don Juan, as 
its immorality shocked her, and she could not bear that any 
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thing of the kind should be written under the same roof with 
her. " To please her (said Byron) I gave it up for some time, 
and have only got permission to continue it on condition of 
making ray hero a more moral person. I once," said he, " got 
an anonymous letter, written in a beautiful female hand, on the 
subject of Don Juan, with a beautiful illustrative drawing, 
beneath which was written, ' When Byron wrote the first canto 
of Don Juan, Love, that had often guided his pen, resigned it 
to Sensuality, and Modesty, covering her face with her veil to 
hide her blushes and dry her tears, fled from him for ever.''^ 

The memoirs of the Empress of Kussia, written by herself, 
give so interesting an account of the morals of that great empire 
m the 18th century, as to present a strong argument for guarding 
the sanctitv of our families by the toleration of prostitutes, 
those social lightning rods, which all experience has proved 
draw off from invading the sanctity of home passions which 
would otherwise breed death, desolation, and despair. 

The authenticity of these autobiographic memoirs of the 
Empress Catherine II. seems well establi^ed, and great pains 
have been taken by the Russian government to suppress their 

Eublication. The period of the recital extends from the girl- 
ood of Catherine U., a daughter of the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, to her accession to the Russian throne in 1761, by 4e 
revolution which caused the overthrow of her husband. She is 
exceedingly frank in her revelations of the private and public 
misdeeds not only of her husband Peter ILL and his imperial 
relations, but of herself; though, on the whole, she gives a more 
engaging picture of herself than has usually been afforded by 
less partial historians, representing her faults as rather the 
result of bad education and domestic tvranny than of any 
natural and inherent depravity. Her husband is described as 
an ugly, feeble-minded man, of brutish and puerile tastes, with- 
out Section for her, and only bound to her by a respect for her 
superior and masculine inteflect But we leave the translator, 
M. Herzen, to sum up her character and the depraving educa- 
tion by which it was formed : 

THE TRAININO OF OATHERIKB. 

And now, after all that has been said, let the reader picture to himself 
what must have been the nature of the medium into which destiny had 
cast this young girl, ^fbed as she was not only with great talent, but 
also with a character pliant, though full of pride and passion. 

Her position at St. Petersburg was horrible. On one side was her 
mother, a peevish, scolding, greedy, niggardly, pedantic German, boxing 
her ears, and taking awav her new dresses to appropriate them to her 
own^use ; on the oUier, the Empress Elizabeth, a coarse and gmmhling 
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virago, never quite sober, jealons, envious, causing every step of the 
young Princess to be watched, every word reported, and takine offence 
at everything, and all this after having given her for a husband the 
most ridiculous Benedict of the age. 

A prisoner in the palace, she could do nothing without permission. 
K she wept for the death of her father, the Empress sent her word that 
she had grieved enough. " That her father was not a king, that she 
should mourn him longer than a week.** If she evinced a friendship for 
any of her maids of honor, she might be sure the lady wcwld be dis- 
missed. If she became attached to a faithful servant, still more certain 
was it that the servant would be turned away. 

Her relations with the Grand Duke were monstrous, degrading. He 
made her the confidante of his amorous intrigues. Drunk from £e age 
of ten, he came one night in liquor to entertain his wife with a descrip- 
tion of the graces and charms of the daughter of Biren ; and as Catherine 
pretended to be asleep, he gave her a pundi with his fist^ to awaken her. 
This booby kept a kennel of dogs, which infested the air, at the side of 
his wife's bed-chamber, and hung rats in his own, to punish them 
according to the rules of martial law. 

Nor is this all. After having wounded and outraged nearly every 
feeling of this young creature^ nature^ they began to deprave her 
systematically. The £mpress regards as a breach of order her having 
no children. Madame Tchoglokoff speaks to her on the subject, insinuat- 
ing that, /or the good of the state, she ought to sacrifice her scruples, and 
concludes by prc^Kwing to her a choice between Soltikoff and Narichkine. 
The young lady affects simplicity and takes both — ^nay, Poniatowsky into 
the bargain, and thus was commenced a career of licentiousness in which 
she never halted during the space of forty years. 

ILLBOITIMACrr OF THB PRESENT RUSSIAN DTNA8TT. 

What renders the present publication of serious consequence to the 
imperial house of Bussia is, that it proves not only that this house does 
not belong to the family of Romanofi^ but that it does not even belong 
to that of Holstein Gottorp. The avowal of Catherine on this point is 
very explicit — the father of the Emperor Paul is Sergixia Soltikoff, 

It was in consequence of the rudeness and neglect of her 
hnsband, and the annoying espionage of her guardians, M. and 
Madame Tehoglokoff, that she first gelded to the assiduous 
Attentions of Sergius Soltikoff, a brilliant young nobleman, 
whose artifices to gain her affections are descri^dd by her in 
the following passage : 

SOLTIKOFF, Catherine's first lover. 

After Easter we went to the Summer Palace. I had observed for 
some time that the Chamberlain, Serge Soltikoff, was more assiduous 
than usual in his attendance at court He always came there in com- 
pany with Leon Narichkine, who amused every one by his originality, 
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of whicH I have already reported several traits. Soltikoff insinuated 
himself as much as possible into the good graces of the Tchoelokoffs. 
As these people were neither amiable, nor clever, nor amusing, he must 
have had some secret object in these attentions. Madame Tdioglokoff 
was at this time pregnant, and frequently indisposed. As she pretended 
that I amused her during the summer quite as much as in the winter, 
she often requested me to visit her. Soltikoff, Leon Narichkine, the 
Princess Gagarine, and some others, were generally at her apartments 
whenever there was not a concert at the Grand Duke's, or theatricals at 
court The concerts were very wearisome to M. Tchoglokoff, who 
always assisted at them ; but Soltikoff discovered a singular mode ci 
keeping him occupied. I cannot conceive how he contrived to excite in 
a man so dull, and so utterly devoid of talent and imagination, a passion 
for versifj^ing and composing songs which had not even common sense. 
But having made this discovery, whenever any one wished to get rid of 
M. Tchoglokofi^ it was only necessary to ask him to make a new song. 
Then, with much empressemmt^ he would go and sit down in a comer of 
the room, generally near the stove, and set to work upon his song — a 
business which took up the evening. The song would be pronounced 
charming, and thus he was continiuilly encouraged to make new ones. 
Leon Narichkine used to set them to music, and sing them with him ; 
and while all this was going on we conversed without restraint I once 
had a large book of these songs, but I know not what has become of it 
During one of these concerto Serge Soltikoff gave me to understand 
what was the object of his assiduous attentions. I did not reply to him 
at first When he again returned to the subject, I asked him what it 
was he wanted of me ? Hereupon he drew a charming and passionate 
picture of the happiness which he promised himself. I said to him, 
" But your wife, whom you married for love onlv two years ago, and of 
whom you were supposed to be passionatelv fond — and she, too, of you 
— what will she say to this f** He replied that all was not gold that glit- 
ters, and that he was paying dearly for a moment of infatuation. I did 
all I could to make him change his mind — I really expected to succeed 
in this — I pitied him. Unfortunately, I listened also. He was very 
handsome, and certainly had not his e^ual at the Imperial court, stiU 
less at ours. He was not wanting in mind, nor in that finish of accom- 
plishments, manner, and style, which the world gives, and especially a 
court He was twenty-six years old. Take him all in all, he was by 
birth, and by many other qualities, a distinguished gentleman. As for 
his faults, he managed to hide them. The greatest of all was a love of 
intrigue and a want of principle. These were not unfolded to ray eyes. 
I held out all the spring and a part of the autumn. I saw him almost 
every day, and made no change of my conduct towards him. I was the 
same to him that I was to all others, and never saw him but in the pre- 
sence of the court, or of a part of it One day, to get rid of him, I 
made up my mind to tell him that he was misdirecting his attentions. 
I added, " How do you know that my heart is not engaged elsewhere ?" 
This, however, instead of discouraging him, only made his pursuit all the 
more ardent In all this there was no thought of the dear husband, for 
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it was a known and admitted &ct that he was not at all amiable, even to 
the objects with whom he was in love ; and he was always in love ; in 
£ftct, he might be said to pay court to every woman, except the one who 
bore the name of his wife ; she alone was excluded from all share of his 
attentions. 

In the midst of all this, Tchoglokoff invited us to a hunting party on 
his island, whither we went in a skiff, our horses being sent on before. 
Immediately on our arrival I mounted my horse, and went to find the 
dogs. Soltikoff seized the moment when the rest were in pursuit of the 
hares to approach me and speak of his favorite subject I listened more 
attentively than usual. He described to me the plan which he had 
arranged for enshrouding, as he said, in profound mystery, the happi- 
ness which might be enjoyed in such a case. I did not say a word. He 
took advantage of my silence to persuade me that he loved me pas- 
sionately, and he be^ed that I would allow him to hope, at least, that 
he was not wholly in^ferent to me. I told him he might amuse himself 
by hoping what he pleased, as I could not prevent his thoughts. Finally 
he drew comparisons between himself and others at the court, and made 
me confess that he was preferable to them. From that he concluded 
that he was preferred. I laughed at all this, but I admitted that he was 
agreeable to me. At the end of an hour and a half's conversation, I 
desired him to leave me, since so long a conversation might give rise to 
suspicion. He said he would not go unless I told him that I consented. 
I answered, " Yes, yes ; but go away." He said, " Then it is settled," 
and put n)urs to his horse. I cried after him, ^ No, no ;" but he re- 
peated, "Yes, yes." And thus we separated. On our return to the 
house, which was on the island, we had supper, during which there 
sprung up such a heavy gale from the sea, that the waves rose so high 
that they even reached the steps of the house. In fact, the whole island 
was under water to the depth of several feet We were obliged to 
remain until the storm had abated and the waters retreated, which was 
not until between two and three in the morning. During this time 
Soltikoff told me that heaven itself had fi&vored him that day, by en- 
abling him to enjoy my presence for a longer time, with many other 
things to the same effect He thought himself already quite happy. 
As for me, I was not at all so. A thousand apprehensions troubled me, 
and I was unusually dull, and very much out of conceit with myself. I 
had persuaded myself that I could easily govern both his passions and 
my own, and I found that both tasks were difficult, if not impossible. 

By-and-by Soltikoff grew cold and remiss in bis attentions to 
Catherine, and she complains not a little of it ; but her suffer- 
ings were in some degree alleviated bj the substitution succes- 
sively of his friend Narichkine and of Poniatowski, with whom 
she nad clandestine relations^ which she narrates with an ap- 
parent unconsciousness of their criminality. 

Of Narichkine, her second lover, who, following the example 
of Soltikoff, also deserted her, the £mpress gives the following 
account : 
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NARIOHKIVB, THE 8B00HD LOVBR. 

He was ono of the moet singular persons I have ever known, and no 

one has ever made me laogh so mucn as he has done. He was a bom 

harlequin, and had he not been by birth what he was, he might have 

gained a subsistence, and a handsome one, too, by his extraordinary 

talent for humor. He was not at all wanting in understanding. He 

had heard of everything, and everything arranged itself in his head 

after a fisishion of his own. He could give a dissertation on any art or 

science he chose. He would employ all the technical terms belonging 

to his subject^ and would talk to you for a quarter of an hour or more 

without stopping; and at the end neither himself nor any one else 

would understand anything of the string of words which had flowed so 

readily from his lips ; and the whole, of course, would finish with a 

general burst of laughter. 

♦ ♦* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



EOOENTBIO DIVBR8I0KS OF THE EMPRESS. 

As our apartments were venr spacious, the Grand Duke had every 
week a ball and a concert liie only persons who appeared at them 
were the maids of honor and the gentlemen of our court, together with 
their wives. These balls were thought interesting by those who assisted 
at them, who were never many. The Karichkines were more com- 
panionable than the rest Among them I reckon Madame Siniavine 
and Madame Ismailofi^, Leon's sisters, together with the wife of his 
elder brother, of whom I have already spoken. Leon, more absurd than 
ever, and re^uxled by every one as a person of no sort of consequence, 
as was indeed the case, had got into the habit of running contmually 
backwards and forwards between the Grand Duke's apartments and 
mine, never stopping long anywhere. In order to gain admittance into 
my room, he used to mew like a cat at my door, and when I answered 
him, he would come in. 

On the I7th of December, between six and seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, he announced himself in this fashion at mv door ; I desired him to 
come in. He began with presenting me with his sister-in-law's compli- 
ments, saying that she was not well ; and adding, '* but you ought to go 
and see her.' I replied, " I would do so with pleasure ; but you know 
I cannot go out without permission, and they will never give me per- 
mission to go to her house." " Oh ! I will take you there," he said. 
" Are you mad f I replied ; ** how can I go with you ? You would be 
sent to the Fortress, and God knows what trouble I should get into." 
" Oh ! but no one will know of it ; we will take proper precautions." 
" But how ?" " Why, in this way : I will come and fetch you in an 
hour or two's time. The Grand Duke will take supper" ^for a long 
time past, under the pretext of not wishing for supper, I had oeen in the 
habit of staying in my own room) ; he will remain at table for a con- 
siderable part of the night, leave it tipsy, and go to bed" (since my 
confinement he generally slept in his own room) ; " for greater security 
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yon can dress in man's clothesi and we will go together to Anna Niki- 
tichna Narichkine's." I began to feel tempt^ by the adventure, for I 
was constantly in my room with my books, and without any company. 
Finally, by dint of debating this mad project — for such it really was, 
and such it appeared to me at first— -I saw in it the possibility of obtain- 
ing a moment's relaxation and amusement He departed, and I called a 
Kalmuck hair-dresser in my service, and desired him to brinff me one of 
my male dresses, and all belonging to it, as I wanted to m&^ it a pre- 
sent to some one. This young man was one of those persons who keep 
their mouths closed ; and it was more difficult to make bim speak than 
it was to make others hold their tongues. He executed his commission 
promptly, and brought me everything I wanted. I feigned a headache, 
and went to bed early. As soon as Madame Vladislava had undressed 
me and retired, I got up and dressed myself from head to foot as a man, 
arranging my hair in the best way I could. I was long in the habit of 
doing this, and was by no means awkward at it At the time appointed, 
Narichkin& made his appearance. He came through the apartments of 
the Grand Duke, and mewed at my door. I opened it, and we passed 
through a small ante-chamber into the hall, and entered his carriage 
without having been seen by any one, laughing like a pair of fools at 
our escapade. Leon lived in the same house wmi his brother and sister- 
in-law. 

On reaching it, we found there Anna Nikitichna, who suspected no- 
thing, and also Count Poniatowsky. Leon announced one of his friends, 
who he begged might be well received, and the evenfaig passed in the 
wildest gaiety. Af^r a visit of an hour and a halfs duration, I took 
leave and returned home without accident, and without having been 
seen by any one. The next day, which was the birthday of the 
Empress, both at court in the morning and at the ball in the evening, 
we could not look one another in the &ce without being ready to burst 
out laughing at our last night's folly. Some days later, Leon prepared 
a return visit, which was to take place in my apartments ; and, as 
before, he brought his company into my room so s^lfully that no sus- 
picion was excited. Thus be^n the year 1766. We took a strange 
delight in these furtive interviews. Not a week passed without one or 
two, and occasionally even three of them taking place, sometimes at the 
residence of one party, sometimes at that of another ; and if any of 
us happened to be ill, the visit was always to the invalid. Sometimes 
at the theatre, without speaking, and simply by means of certain signs 
previously agreed on, even although we mignt be in different boxes, and 
some of us, perhaps, in the pit ; yet, by a sign, each one knew where to 
go, and no mistake ever occurred between us, except that on two 
occasions I had to return home on foot, which, after all, was only 
a walk. 

Catherine had evidently not a very forffivinff temper, and 
when, after a period of coldness ana ne^ect,lTaricnkine at- 
tempted to recommence their intimacy, she subjected him to 
what may be termed 
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NETTLING TREATMENT FOR A LOVER. 

After \h\^fite Leon Naricbkine renewed his visits to me. One day, 
on entering my boudoir, I found him imperiinently stretched on a couch 
that was Uiere, and singing an absurd song ; seeing this, I went out, 
closing the door after me, and immediately went in search of his sister- 
in-law, whom I told that we must get a good bundle of nettles, and with 
them chastise this fellow, who had for some time past behaved so 
insolently towards us, and teach him to respect us. His sister-in-law 
readily consented, and we forthwith had brought to us some good strong 
rods, surrounded with nettles. We took along with us a widow, who 
was with me, among my women, by name Tatiana Jourievna, and we all 
three entered the cabinet, where we found Leon Narichkine singing his 
song at the top of his voice. When he saw us he tried to make ofi; but 
we whipped him so well with our rods and nettles, that his hands, lees, 
and face were swollen for two or three days to such a d^ree that he 
could not accompanv us to Peterhoff on the morrow, which was a court 
day, but was oblieed to remain in his room. He took care, besides, not 
to boast of what had occurred, because we assured him that on the least 
sign of impoliteness, or ground of complaint from him, we would renew 
the operation, seeing that there was no other means of managing him. 
All this was done as a mere joke, and without anger, but our hero felt it 
sufficiently to recollect it, and did not again expose himself to it — at 
least, not to the same extent as before. 

There is a story respecting the third lover of the Empress, 
Poniatowsky, subseq^uently King of Poland, which will remind 
the reader of the incident in the " Sickles tragedy," which, we 
are told, led to the shaking of the " signal" handkerchief. It will 
be remembered that, according to one story, when Key was last 

})a8sing in front of Sickles's house a little Italian greyhound 
eaped npon him. A passer-by, noticing that he shook a iiand- 
kerchief at the dog to get rid of his attentions, exclaimed, " Why, 
Key, vou must be a favorite here, for even the dog is in love with 
you 1" 

THE ITALIAN ORETHOUND, 

During this summer Count Poniatowsky made a tour in Poland, from 
which he returned with his credentials as minister of the King of 
Poland. Before his departure he came to Oranienbaum to take leave 
of us. He was accompanied by Count Horn, whom the King of Sweden, 
under the pretext of notifying the death of his mother, my grandmother, 
had sent to Russia. 

Count Poniatowsky and Count Horn remained two days at Oranien- 
baum. The first day the Grand Duke treated them very well, but on 
the second they were in his way, for his thoughts were running on the 
wedding of one of his huntsmen, at which he wished to be present for 
the purpose of drinking. Finding that his guests still stayed, he left 
them there, and I had to do the honors of the house. 
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After dinner I took the company which had remained with us, and 
which was not very numerous, to view the interior of the house. On 
reaching my cabinet, a little Italian greyhound that I had there ran to 
meet us, and began to bark loudly at Count Horn, but when he per- 
ceived Count Poniatowsky he seemed wild with delight. As the 
cabinet was very small, no one observed this but Leon Narichkine, his 
sister-in-law, and myself. But it did not escape the notice of Count 
Horn, and while I was going through the apartments to return to the 
saloon, Count Horn took Poniatowsky by tne coat, and said to him : 
" My fnend, there is nothing so terrible as a little Italian greyhound ; 
the first thing I always do with the ladies I am in love with is to give 
them one of these little dogs, and by this means I can always discover 
whether there is any one more favored than myself. The rule is in- 
fallible. Yon see it. Tlie dog growled as if he would have eaten me, 
because I am a stranger, while he was mad with joy when he saw you 
again, for most assuredly this is not the first time he has seen you there." 
Count Poniatowsky treated all this as an absurdity on his part, but he 
could not dissuade him. Count Horn merely replied : " Fear nothing ; 
you have to deal with a discreet person." 

The chief value of the book, however, is derived from its 
revelations of the low state of civilization in the imperial faraijy 
of Kiissia during the eighteenth century. A coarseness and un- 
refined licentiousness prevailed which suggest a most unfavor- 
able picture of the civilization of the lower class of the population. 

The memoirs are written with singular freedom and piquancy 
of style, and show the author to have possessed the sagacious 
intellect and strength of will which historians have heretofore 
assigned her, together with an amount of womanly feeling and 
goodness which req^uired a systematic and long-continued train- 
mg in wicked associations to destroy. 

According to the Dr.'s account, New York takes precedence 
in iniquity over all the cities of the world. Broadway, for- 
merly a fashionable promenade, is now given up to gamblers 
and women of the town. We never take up a newspaper but 
we read some account of a rural lover of pleasure being relieved 
of his pocketbook by some fashionable Delila. Streets formerly 
the choice abodes of respectable citizens now swarm with these 
beautiful frail ones ; and, strange to say, the moral New England 
is not only the place whence they come, but also the land 
to which they return, to live on their carefully hoarded gains. 
From tlie woods of Maine and factories of Massachusetts ^o 
forth an exodus of women, who glide through all the Atlantic 
cities, till bringing up at Charleston they take passage for 
Havana, and thence depart for California ; by which time they 
are so worn out that few have strength to return. If the reli- 
gion of the Mormons would absorb these and convert them to 
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citizen producers we should be inclined to believe in its divine 
oriffin. And as the women of New England are three to every 
nifiJe, in addition to which so many of the Yankees go off to 
seek fortunes elsewhere, that husbands are largely at a pre- 
mium, this would seem the only way to dispose of the surplus. 
When we see that passion will thus show itself ungovernable 
in the cold daughters of the north, ought we not to have some 
charity for those southern maidens whose blood is liquid fire, 
and who realize the words of the poet in his address to spring? 

^* Blandom inontiens per peotora amorem 
Effides nt pavid® generatim seda propagant" 

The following touching verses, by Hood, cause us to wish, 
that if so many numan beings must exist as vessels of dishonor, 
something might at least be done to raise rather than depress 
them. 



One more Dnfortnnate, 

Weaiy of breath, 
Rashly importanate 

Gone to her death 1 
Take her np tenderly, 

Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Yonng and so fair. 
Touch her not scomfxilly ! 
Think of her monmfnlly, 

Gently and hnmanly ! 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 

Now is pure womanly. 
Make no deep scrntiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and andutifol ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 

Only the beantifnl. 
Still for all slips of hers, 

One of Eve s family, 
"Wipe those poor lips of hers 

Oozing so clammily. 
Loop np her tresses 

Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair anbnrn tresses — 
"Whilst wonderment guesses 

"Where was her home. 
"Who was her father ? 

"Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still and a nearer one 

Tet than all other? 



Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun. 
Oh 1 it was pitiful 
Near a whole city full. 

Home she had none. 
In she plunged boldly. 
No matter how coldly 

The rough riyer ran. 
Over the brink of it V 

Dissolute man. 
Lave in it, drink of it 

Then if you can I 
Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly. 

Decently, kindly, 
Smoothe and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them. 

Staring so blindly : 
Dreadfully staring 

Through muddy impurity. 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing, 

Fixed on futurity. 
Perishing gloomily. 
Spumed by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity. 
Burning insanity. 

Into her rest. 
Cross her hands humbly. 
As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast. 
Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behavior. 
And leaving with meekness 

Her sins to her Saviour. 
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BUCKLE'S CIVILIZATIOK IN ENGLAND. 



wAfter the numerous imaginative histories that have been 
written and read during the last few years, where words supply 
the place of ideas, it is pleasing to find one founded on fact, 
and where each proposition is backed by the strongest authori- 
ties that labor and learning can get together.' Sucn is the his- 
tory of civilization in England by Buckle. Starting with the 
theory of the influence exerted by food, climate, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature upon the cnaracter, habits, and physical 
formation of man, he glances at the history of the past from the 
earliest times, and unrolls the panorama of the career of the 
nations who have gone before us. On one subject, viz. the 
errors of liis own government, he exhibits a candor hardly to 
be expected from an Englishman. He characterizes the war 
waged against France at the time of her great revolution as 
unnatural and unjust. He shows the character of the Georges 
in a light more clear and unprejudiced than any in which they 
have heretofore been delineated; and proves that the terror 
excited among the wealthy by the doctrines of the Eepubhc, 
was such as to induce Parliament to pass laws which, had they 
been carried out, would have rendered the English government 
the worst of despotisms. " At the accession of George HL," 
he remarks, " all those monstrous doctrines respecting the 
rights of kings, which the Revolution was supposed to have 
destroyed, were suddenly revived. The clergy, abandoning 
the now hopeless cause of the Pretender, displayed the same 
zeal for the House of Hanover which they had formerly dis- 
played for the House of Stuart. The pulpits resounded with 
praises of the new king, of his domestic virtues, of his piety, 
but above all, of his dutiful attachment to the English church. 
The result was the establishment of an alliance between the 
two parties, more intimate than any that had been seen in Eng- 
land since the time of Charles I. Under their auspices, the 
old Tory faction rapidly rallied, and were soon able to dispossesB 
their rivals in the management of the government. This reac- 
tionary movement was greatly aided by the personal character 
of George HL, for he, being despotic as well as superstitious, 
was equally anxious to extend the prerogative and strengthen 
the church. Every liberal sentiment, everything approaching 
to reform, nay, even the mere mention of inquiry, was au 
abomination in the eyes of that narrow-minded and ignorant 
prince. Without knowledge, without taste, without even a 
glimpse of one of the sciences, or a feeling for one of the nn^ 
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arts, education had done nothing to enlarge a mind which 
nature had more than usually contracted. Totally ignorant of 
the history and resources of foreign countries, and barely know- 
ing their geographical position, his information was scarcely more 
extensive respecting the people over whom he was called to 
rule. In that immense mass of evidence now extant, and which 
consists of every description of private correspondence, records of 
private conversation and of public acts, there is not to be found 
the slightest proof that he knew any one of those numerous 
things which the governor of a country ought to know, or indeed 
that ne was acquainted with a single duty of his position, except 
that mere mechanical routine of ordinary business, which might 
have been effected by the lowest clerk in the meanest oflBce in 
his kingdom. The course of proceeding which such a king as 
this was likely to follow could be easily foreseen. He gathered 
round his throne that great party who, clinging to the traditions 
of the past, have always made it their boast to check the pro- 
gress of the age. During the sixty years of his reign he, with 
the sole exception of Pitt, never wilhngly admitted to his coun- 
cils a single man of great ability, not one whose name is asso- 
ciated with any measure of value either in domestic or in foreign 
policy. Even Pitt only maintained his position in the state by 
forgetting the lessons of his illustrious father, and abandoning 
those liberal principles in which he had been educated and 
with which he entered public life. Because George III. hated 
the idea of reform, Pitt not only relinquished what he had 
before declared to be absolutely necessary, but did not hesitate 
to persecute to the death the party witn whom he had once 
associated in order to obtain it. Because George III. detested 
the French, of whom he knew as much as he knew of the 
inhabitants of Kamtschatka or of Thibet, Pitt, contrary to his 
own judgment, engaged in a war with France by which Eng- 
land was seriously imperilled, and the English people burdened 
with a debt that their remotest posterity will be unable to pay." 
Edmund Burke, the greatest of Irishmen, comes in for a very 
handsome tribute from our author, a tribute similar to the 
views expressed by Lord Thurlow when he declared that the 
fame of feuriee would survive that of Pitt and Fox. In 1790 
Fox stated in the House of Commons " that if he were to put 
all the political information which he had learnt from books, 
all which he had gained from science, and all which any know- 
ledge of the world and its affairs had taught him, into one 
scale, and the improvement which he had derived from his 
right honorable friend's instruction and conversation were placed 
in the other, he should be at a loss to decide to which to give 
the preference." Lord Campbell says, " Burke was a philoso- 
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phic statesman, deeply imbued with the scientific principles of 
jmdsprndence." Barry the painter, in his celebrated letter to 
the Dilettante Society, regrets that Burke should have been 
diverted from the study of the fine arts into the pursuit of poli- 
tics, because he had one of those minds of an admirable expan- 
sion and catholicity, so as to embrace the whole concerns of art, 
ancient as well as modern, domestic as well as foreim." Adam 
Smith, the author of the " Wealth of Nations," told Burke, after 
they had conversed on subjects of political economy, "that he 
was the only man who, without communication, thought on these 
topics exactly as he did." 

In vol. xvi. of Parliamentary History we read an admi- 
rable instance of the way in which he refuted the common 
argument, that because a country has fiourished under some 
particular custom, therefore the custom must be a good one. 
Speaking of the power of the Attorney General to file informa- 
tion ex-omcio, he likens such reasoners to the fatlier of Scriblerus 
who venerated the rust and canker which exalted a brazen 
potlid into the shield of a hero. " But, Sir," he adds, " we are 
told that the time during which this power existed is the time 
during which monarchy was most flouiishing ; and what then, 
can no two things subsist together but as cause and eflfect? 
May not a man have enjoyed better health during the time that 
he walked with an oaken stick, than afterwards, when he 
changed it for a cane, without supposing, like the Druids, that 
there are occult virtues in oak, and that the stick and the 
health were cause and eflect ?" He supported those just claims 
of the Catholics, which, during his lifetime, were obstinately 
refused, but which were conceded many years after his death, 
as the only means of preserving the integrity of the empire. 
" Yet," says Buckle, " at this distance of time, when his nearest 
relations are no more, it would be affectation to deny that 
Burke, during the last few years of his life, fell into a state of com- 

Elete hallucination." When the French Revolution broke out, 
is mind, ah-eady fainting under the weight of incessant labor, 
could not support the contemplation of an event so unprece- 
dented, so appalling, and threatening results of such frightful 
magnitude; and ^^^len the crimes of that great revolution, 
instead of diminishing, continued to increase, than it was that 
the feelings of Burke finally mastered his reason ; the balance 
tottered, &e proportions of that gigantic intellect were disturbed. 
From this moment, his sympathy with present suffering was so 
intense, that he lost all memory of the tyranny by which the 
sufferings were provoked. His mind, once so steady, so little 
swayed by prejudice and passion, reeled under the pressure of 
events whidi turned the brains of thousands. Ana, whoever 
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will compare the spirit of his latest works with the dates of their 
publication will see how this melancholy change was a^ffravated 
by that bitter bereavement from which he never rSlied, and 
which alone was sufficient to prostrate the understanding of one 
in whom the severity of the reason was so tempered, so nicely 
poised by the warmth of the affections. Never, indeed, can 
there be forgotten those touching, those exquisite allusions to 
the death of that only son, who was the joy of his soul, and the 
pride of his heart, and to whom he fondly hoped to bequeathe 
the inheritance of his imperishable name. Never can we forget 
that image of desolation under which the noble old man figured 
his immeasurable grief. "I live in an inverted order. They 
who ou^ht to have succeeded me have gone before me. They 
who should have been to me as posterity are in the place of 
ancestors. The storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of 
those old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. 
I am stripped of all my honors. I am torn up by the roots, 
and lie prostrate on the earth." Prichard, who wrote on 
insanity m relation to jurisprudence, says, " All great revolu- 
tions have a direct tendency to increase insanity as long as they 
last, and probably for some time afterwards ; but in uiis as in 
other respects the French Eevolution stands alone in the 
number of its victims." On the horrible, but curious subject of 
madness caused by the excitement of the events which occurred 
in France late in the 18th century, his treatise is particularly 
full. Thus, ranging over a vast field, and bringing together 
immense masses of mformation on every subject. Buckle affords 
the strongest illustration of the superiority of the neat expression 
of concentrated ideas, over the wordy flowery style by which 
those who write by the page live at the expense of the muses. 



THE AMEKICAN PEOPLE — WHO AND WHAT 
AEE THEY? 



A Scotch traveller says : " Some say Americans have no 
physiognomy — a great mistake, I think. Their physiognomy 
IS most strongly marked, bearing deep impress of that intensity 
which is the essence of their being. The features even of the 
young are furrowed with anxious tiiought and determined will. 
You read upon the nation's brow the extent of its enterprise 
and the intensity of its desires. Every American looks as if 
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his eyes were elarin^ into the far West and the far future. 
Nay, his mental physiognomy is determined by the same ear- 
nestness of purpose. The American never plays, not even the 
American cnild. He cares nothing for those games and sports 
which are the delight of the Englishman. He is indifferent to 
the play either of mind or muscle. Labor is his element, and 
his only relaxation from hard work and fierce excitement. 
Neither does he laugh. The Americans are the most serious 
people in the world; there is no play even in their fancy. 
French wit is the sparkle of the diamond that dazzles a saloon ; 
the American's imagination flashes its sheet lightning over half 
the world. The same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, 
at the bottom of that ill health, which is so serious a curse to 
American life." The reading of the above naturally suggests 
the inquiry, Why are our people so different from the rest of 
the world ? What is our origin ? 

There is a land ignored by the tourist, shunned by the 
wealthy, and whose Siildren are known as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in every country in the world. To these 
are we indebted for our railroads, canals, public buildings, and 
monuments of every kind. They man our vessels and recruit 
our armies, cut down the timbers of the Western forest, and 
plough up its virgin soil. They dig the ore from the mines of 
Calitomia, and work the ships which enter and depart from 
our ports. Their honest faces meet us at every corner. They 
assist at our birth, and consign our bodies to the grave. These 
form the basis of the American people. Without them our 
homes would be desolate, and the business of life would stand 
still. We jeer at their love of country, smile at their blunders, 
and consiaer their stupidity as proverbial. Yet not only do 
WB rely upon them for material aid in all -the grades which lie at 
the foundation of the social fabric, not only do we court their 
votes at election, and look to their steady Democratic sense to 
save us from the fearful results of our own isms, but whilst 
wholly at their mercy, we insult theih in the most cherished 
object of their love, the one master-passion of their hearts, the 
untrammelled exercise of their religion, (he education of their 
children in the faith which their fathers adored. We boast of 
being of the Anglo-Saxon race, and consider that our mission 
is to subdue and dominate the Celt. Yet, as if applied to usy 
the term Anglo-Saxon mean anything, it means only the selfish 
and rapacious Yankee, or the warm-blooded sons of New YorK 
and Virginia — the latter few in proportion to their excellence. 

The httle band who, in high-crowned hats and sober doub- 
lets, landed of a winter's day on that much talked-of rock, the 
Rock of Plymouth — people who preferred a wilderness and the 
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pleasure of burning witches here, to peace, plenty, and sub- 
mission to their rulers at home, who used the name of the Lord 
as a weapon to smite all who differed in opinion from them- 
selves, and as a cover for their rapacious desire for worldly 
goods — ^have planted seed which has spread with rank luxu- 
riance. Their traits, too, mark their descendants in types fear- 
ful to contemplate, and realized only by those who come in 
contact with them, and who are glad, when once connected 
with them, to escape even by leaving a portion of their flesh 
behind them. Mark the Yankee as he first comes among us — 
thin, lank, hungry, awkward, and humble, his receding head 
perched upon his drawn-up shoulders, and his garments vainly 
striving to contain his person. He is willing to do anything 
for bread ; his parents well-to-do, perhaps rich, have sent him 
forth to learn to live at the expense oi others. Yet, let him 
gain a foothold, and before you are aware of it you will find 
his hand laid upon all you possess, from a pocket-handkerchief 
to the house which covers your head ; and whilst making de- 
monstrations of fondness almost revolting, he is quietly plan- 
ning your overthrow, and vilifies you to your best friends. 
Sucli a character as this soon eats out the more liberal New 
Yorkers, and becomes a pillar in the temple of the New Eng- 
land society. These, though a feature, and a repulsive one, are 
not the exponents of the American people. 

When me Puritans, obtaining tne upper hand, drove the 
more genial portion of the English to emigrate, Virginia and 
New York received many pleasant gentlemen, many accom- 
plished specimens of the polished Englishman. Their example 
and precept have handed down, in numerous instances un- 
tainted, the ideas and manners which we love to attribute to 
race, and which even those who cannot imitate still appreciate. 
The gentleman is the same in all countries and ages. Clad in 
ermine, or weighed down by the livery of want, the unobtru- 
sive, quiet self-possession, the gentleness that would not harm 
the weakest, umted with the courage that would, when battling 
for the right, resist the strongest ; the regard for the feelings of 
others, which removes the temptation to wrong ; all these, and 
these alone, give him a claim to that title, which a sovereign of 
France declared was greater than that of king. Such a man is 
rare anywhere — rare indeed in our country, where the saying 
of Pope, 

" Wealth makes tbe man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and pronello," 

is taken as universal motto. 
We have now 36,000,000 of people, at the Eevolution we had 
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but 3,000,000. We then flung open the door and invited the 
oppressed of all nations to take shelter under our roof. Hugue- 
nots and Dutch already at this period formed an element among 
UB, equal, or nearly so, to the Anglo-Saxons. The invitation 
was largely accepted. Germans and Irish crowded to join us, 
but the number of English, or Anglo-Saxons, was so inconsider- 
able as almost to be set down at a zero. They who are well off 
at home rarely wander abroad; "and men had rather bear 
those ills they have than flee to others that they know not of." 

Oppression and poverty are the great incentives to emigra- 
tion. The extreme procreative proclivities of the Irish and 
Germans, cause those countries to teem with inhabitants, who, 
if permitted to remain, would, like the locusts of Egypt, devour 
every green thing throughout the land. These two latter 
nations form the strongest contrast in the ranks of our recruits, 
remarkable as they are, the one for the warmth of their hearts, 
the other for sound heads. The Irishman, scattering with one 
hand what he gains with the other, wasting more than he con- 
sumes, must always retire before the frugal German, whose love 
for the possession of land induces him to become a freeholder 
as soon as he can scrape together a few dollars, and who works 
with double ardor during the week to make up for his Sunday 
relaxation. Yet nature has so wisely ordained their capacities 
and tastes, that they revolve in separate orbits without coming in 
contact. Whilst trades and mechanical employments delight 
the German, together with the productive inaustry of the gar- 
den and the farm, the Irishman is contented with manual labor 
and the heavy subordinate departments of toil. The one is 
always improving his condition, the other contributes to great 
results in which he merges his individuality. 

The active Frenchman of every creed is represented among 
us, and the bloodiest of red republicans, toned down by the 
want of opposition, are contented to pour out at meagre ban- 
quets harmless toasts to the memory of Orsini, or drink destruc- 
tion to Louis Napoleon in sour wine, whilst those whose love 
of country makes the glory of France their first thought, forgive 
the past of the Emperor in the hopes of a brilliant future. As 
when, in the time of the apostles, Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, were able at once to 
hear the wonders of religion in their own tongue, so in our 
liberal land, at present, the representatives of the various nation- 
alities of Europe discuss, in their native accents, the truths of 
the religion of freedom, and unchallenged give vent to the feel- 
ings of their minds. These elements, in our large cities, temper 
the national characteristics of the Yankee, and tone down liis 
repulsive features. The far West, which must in time control 
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the whole Union, acknowledges the German language as its 
usual tongue. Louisiana, at tirst Spanish, afterwards French, 
still bears the double impress of these nationalities. With all 
these various elements to soften and mould the national charac- 
ter, why should we be proud of the designation of Anglo- 
Saxons? a designation not appropriately our own. All in 
England who are of noble or gentle blood, or aspire to be 
thought so, claim a Norman descent. The Saxon was little 
better than an animal, at a time when the Norman had made 
vast strides in civilization. It is the presence of Saxon blood 
which prevents the Englishman from ever attaining that degree 
of polish which marks the French, Spanish, and American gen- 
tleman ; it is this which renders him cringing to his superiors, 
rude and overbearing to his inferiors, distant and reserved 
with his equals. An English writer says : " In Germany, the 
accumulation of knowledge has been far more rapid than in 
England, the Americans have diffused their knowledge much 
more completely than we have done," showing that in mind as 
well as manners, England is behind the rest of the world. As 
the blood-horse is the finest combination of speed and endurance 
amongst animals, so does the American stand forth as the best 
type, mental and physical, of the lord of creation, whose form 
was shaped in the image of his Maker. Apart from that phy- 
sical beauty and harmony of outline which makes the men of 
Maine and those'who live in the open air throughout the West, 
so many reproductions of the Apollo Belvidere, the beauty of 
thought, the light of reason which mark the countenances of 
Americans generally, point them out not only as a handsome 
people, but as one peculiarly free from that admixture with the 
blood of the Saxon swineherd, known as Anglo-Saxon. We 
are rather the results of a happy and peculiar mixture of the 
good of all nations, tempered by the changing influence of food 
and climate, and elevated by the ennobling and stimulating 
consciousness that we call no man master. As yet no negro 
blood flows in our veins ; that destructive element which has 
ruined the Spanish and Indian races of South America, and 
which some ignorant fanatics are striving to force upon us, by 
declaring that the black man is our brother, and contending for 
abolition and amalgamation, has hitherto been kept from us. 
So great is the horror of such a combination, which a wise 
Deity has implanted in us, that even in Rhode Island, a state 
which, although it rose to comparative importance by the slave 
trade, is still imbued with the peculiar spirit of New England, 
we find a statute in force which declares that any marriage 
between a white person and a negro or Indian, shall be void, 
and that the clergyman ofliciating shall forfeit $200, a sum not 
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inconsiderable when compared with the salaries of country par- 
sons. The learned Agassiz has lately had the courage to prove, 
by recent researches, to the people of the state of Massachusetts, 
that the negro, if from any Adam at all, is descended from a black 
one, or sprung from some impure compromise between humanity 
and the lower animals, and any admixture of the races dies out 
in the fifth generation. 

Baron von Raumer, in a work on America, written in a spirit 
of candor rare in a foreigner, says, " The history of the world 
knows no country of equal size where, within a brief period, the 
population has increased so regularly, and to such an extent as 
m the United States." The simple figures are here so eloquent 
and instructive, that we must present at least a few from the 
countless mass. 

The entire popniation amounted — 

In the year 



1780 


to 


2,050,000 


1790 


(C 


8,929,000 


1800 


C( 


5,809,000 


1810 


l( 


7,239,000 


1820 


C( 


9,688,000 


1830 


tl 


12,858,000 


1840 


(( 


17,062,000 


1850 


(( 


28,000,000 



Next year's census will show between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000. 
We have lived through all the diseases of infancy. We have 
learned from Europe all that she had to teach, and sent her in 
return unrivalled specimens of every branch of industry, in 
mechanism, science, and the arts. The English boast of their 
yachts, we cross the ocean and beat them in their own waters, 
with what we would now regard as a second-rate vessel ; they 
excuse their devotion to horse-racing, as having given their 
horses superiority over those of the rest of the world, and im- 
proved that noble animal to an extent otherwise unattainable ; 
m this field too one American triumphs over them with home 

Eroductions, whilst another tames, with a word, steeds that they 
ad considered hopelessly wild. From us comes the application 
of steam in all its branches, even when used to drive the 
printing press ; as well as the telegraph, an invention far more 
necessary to them than to us ; if we failed to bind the ocean 
with its space-annihilating wire, it is only because we trusted 
to them details so simple that it was thought even English 
stupidity could not blunder in their execution. Chess, the only 

fame wnere skill is everything, and chance nothing, has long 
een the test of mind, yet an American boy, in this, has con- 
quered the grav-beards of Europe, and stands undisputed 
master. The English ministry and the English press admit 
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that in those rare instances where Americans have turned their 
attention to the study of the science of diplomacy, they have 
mastered the whole subject, and that the works treating of it 
by Americans are thorough and exhaustive ; whilst those of our 
representatives, who have so to speak jumped into the ranks 
from other vocations of life, are less ridiculous than repre- 
sentatives of other nations, similarly situated, would be. A 
post captain of the English navy who, weary of the monotony 
of the old world, has spent some years in studying our people, 
climate, and country, in a little treatise says that the climate of 
America is hostile to the Caucasian race, and that, were it not 
for the introduction of new blood by foreign immigration, our 
people would deteriorate, and perhaps die out, and that the rare 
examples of families whose, race has been purely American 
since the first settlement, show a near approach to the physical 
conformation of the native Indian, and an inferiority in health to 
the rest of our population. Another states that the instances of 
consumption and premature decay are due to the fact that pork 
and Indian corn are the chief food of a vast proportion of our 
people ; it is well known that the use of pork was forbidden to 
the Hebrews, because it is a food unsuited to man, and that in 
proportion as its use is avoided do nations escape from consump- 
tion and its kindred scrofulous diseases, whilst Indian corn, from 
the quantity of lime it contains, is too heating for many consti- 
tutions. A^'ithout pretending to pass judgment on either of 
these points, we recommend tbeir consideration to those learned 
in such matters. One thing, however, seems clear, namely, 
that previous to the time of Columbus other nations of white 
men had discovered this continent, and Icelandic legends state 
that : " In the year 1029 a certain Icelander, named Gudlief, 
undertakes a voyage to Limerick in Ireland. On his return 
home he is driven out of his course, by north-east winds, heaven 
knows where. After drifting for many days to the westward he 
at last falls in with land. On approaching the beach, a great 
crowd of people came down to meet the strangers, shortly after- 
wards a tall and venerable chieftain makes his appearance, and, 
to Gudliefs great astonishment, addresses him in Icelandic. 
Having entertained the weary mariners very honourably, and 
supplied them with provisions, the old man bids them speed 
back to Iceland, as it would be unsafe for them to remain 
where they were. When Gudlief landed on the strange coast 
it seemed to him that the inhabitants spoke Irish. Now, there 
are many antiquaries inclined to believe in the former existence 
of an Irish colony to the southward of the Yinland of the north- 
men. Scattered through the Sagas are several notices of a 
distant country in the West, which is called Ireland ed Mekla 
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— Great Ireland, or the White Man's Land. When Pizarro 
penetrated into the heart of Mexico, a tradition already existed 
of the previous arrival of white men from the East Among 
the Shawnesse Indians a story is still preserved of Florida having 
been once inhabited by white men, who used iron instruments. 
In 1658, Sir Erland, the Priest, had in his possession a chart, 
even then thought ancient, of '' The Land of the White Men, 
or Hibemia Major, situated opposite Vinland the Good," and 
Gaelic philologists pretend to trace a remarkable affinity between 
many of the American Indian dialects and the ancient Celtic." 
If the results of food and climate are such as, in process of cen- 
turies, to convert a white man into an American Indian, if he 
dies out if not renewed, or if these and other causes so amal- 
gamate him with the natives that his distinctive character is lost, 
so far from striving, as the native American party wished to do, 
to exclude the tide of immigration, we should hail it as necessary 
to our national preservation, and glory in the fact that ours is the 
only country in the world where the oppressed of all nations can 
repose in peace and plenty, washing out their antecedent career 
in the waters of freedom. We are aware that modem philo- 
sophers, wise in their own conceits, have repudiated the doctrine 
of a common origin for mankind, and maintain that no change 
of food or climate can alter established types of race ; but strong 
in the divine expression, "the wisdom of men is foolishness with 
God," we accept with childish sincerity the story of the creation 
laid down in the Bible, and rather content to take our chance 
in the faith of Calvin and Luther, Fenelon, Burnet, Warburton, 
Cudworth, Barrow, Hooker, Taylor, and hundreds of others, 
who combined the knowledge of this world with the hope of 
anotlier, than to be led astray by the specious arguments of 
Hobbes, the ribaldry of Voltaire, or the scientific atheism of 
more recent writers, we hold to the faith that such changes can 
be, and are brought about. That this country was once the 
dwelling-place of other white races, who have been swept 
away in the divine displeasure, we sincerely believe, as we also 
believe that we, a people chosen by the Lord, have here a great 
mission to fulfil, in " replenishing and subduing the earth ;" that, 
if we are true to ourselves and the great task we have under- 
taken, we shall in fifty years command the whole American 
continent ; that if, on the other hand, we allow the Mormons, 
— who are real Anglo-Saxons, emigrants from the British isles — 
encouraged by their perfidious government, to come here to cast 
a stain on the robe of freedom, to perpetrate unpunished their 
unhallowed impurities, a visible manifestation of divine wrath 
will sweep awa;^ us as it has the white nations who have h^re 
had their dwelling before us, and as it is soon about, through 
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the instrumentality of France, to blot out, or reduce to subjection, 
that Anglo-Saxon nation, whose mock philanthropy has so often 
striven to sow dissension between sections of the Great American 
people. 
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If a consistent political course, an unchanging devotion to 
political principles, and a fearless vindication of political opi- 
nions, constitute any merit in a statesman, Mr. Toucey has well 
deserved the confidence of the public. The characteristics of 
the individual will display themselves in the politician. Man's 
nature is not often changed by his elevation to political or social 
rank. Qualities which in one position lie dormant are often 
displayed and brought into relief in another ; and it is the surest 
touchstone of merit that the traits which adorn the private 
citizen, still exist to add grace and strength to the character of 
the public servant. 

Mr. Toucev is in the prime of his intellectual vigor and use- 
fulness. In his tastes and tendencies he is essentially scholar- 
like and refined. These tendencies are indicated by his per- 
sonal appearance and manners, which are remarkably gentle- 
manly and dignified but unostentatious. The prevailing expres- 
sion of his features indicates determination of character, coupled 
with a courteous deference to the claims of others. He is a 
favorable illustration of the New England character in its higher 
developments, possessing a keen and shrewd sagacity, united to a 
conscientious pursuit of his object, and a straightforward, 
earnest, and sincere disposition, togetlier with an untiring in- 
dustry, so that labor is his habit ; he never relies upon a sub- 
ordinate in the discharge of duties appropriately his own. 

Mr. Toucey received early in life a thorough classical edu- 
cation ; and his tastes for classical pursuits, so far from being 
extinguished in the active scenes of professional or political life, 
as is usually the case, still exist in undiminished strength, his 
practice being to devote a portion of every day to the reading of 
those ancient languages which have transmitted such intel- 
lectual treasures to modem times. 
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He pursued the study of the law in the oflSce of the Hon. 
Judge Chapman of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. On 
his admission to the bar he established himself in the city of 
Hartford, and soon gave evidence of those traits of character 
by which he has become known to the nation. 

Assiduous in his attention to business, and scrupulously 
faithful to his clients, his efforts at the bar were marked by a 
forcible and vigorous logic, which enabled him to dispense with 
the reputation which depends on mere rhetorical display. His 
first vote was cast in support of the Democratic cause ; and 
tmseduced by the prestige which so long clung to the leaders 
of the Federal party, he entered upon the course, which he has 
ever since pursued with uniform consistency, that of a warm 
and earnest advocacy of popular institutions, as explained and 
illustrated by the great leaders of the Democracy. 

From the commencement of his political life to the present 
day he has been open and consistent in the avowal ana main- 
tenance of his opinions upon the questions which, of late years, 
have so agitated our country. In public and in private he has 
never hesitated to avow and to defend those opinions, thoroughly 
national in their character ; and although, on some occasions, 
they may have caused his defeat in his native State, few men 
upon the whole have been more successful. While others, his 
opponents, have seized upon a fleeting notoriety by sectional 
agitation, he has steadily pursued his upward and undeviating 
course, and now justly enjoys the reputation of a statesman 
whose views and policy embrace the whole country. 

Previous to his entrance into our national councils he had 
represented his town and district in both branches of the Legis- 
lature of his State ; and it is not an unimportant fact, illustrating 
the force of his personal worth added to distinguished talents, 
that when elected to the State Senate, he overcame an oppo- 
sition to the Democratic party in his district which had stood 
firm and unbroken for nearly twenty successive years. Other 
important positions he occupied; and more than once he 
was invited, by friends, who had the power of bestowing 
it, to take a seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court. 
These flattering invitations he declined. He was elected to the 
House of Kepresentatives as a member of the twenty-fifth Con- 
gress ; and at once took a prominent position as the advocate 
of Democratic measures^ 

In 1846 he was elected Governor of Connecticut, in which 
position he was distinguished for his administrative talents. 
His administration was made memorable by his veto of the bill, 
at that time quite popular in the state, authorizing what was 
called the " Air Line Railroad Company," to bridge the Con- 
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necticut at Middletown. The doctrines he then set forth were 
deemed by many as novel and unsettled ; but have since been 
fully sustained and confirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case relating to the bridge over the Ohio 
at Wheeling. 

In 1848 he was appointed, by President Polk, Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States. His peculiar fitness for that position 
was at once evident to all reflective men. 

The office of Attorney General requires the incumbent to 
possess, not only the qualifications of a judge, but also of an 
advocate. He represents the United States in the highest 
judicial tribunal of the country, in cases in which its interests 
are involved, and he must be able to illustrate them by argu- 
ments and to display them in the most favorable light. He is 
als6 to give opinions upon questions of law, when requested by 
the President and the heads of departments, to guide them in 
the discharge of their responsible and complicated duties. He 
must, therefore, possess a judicial mind, wnich will enable him 
to discriminate between what is substantial and what is merely 
formal. He must possess also the further qualifications of a 
statesman, and as a member of the cabinet contribute his share 
towards the solution of great questions relating to the national 
interests. In the discharge of tliese various duties, Mr. Toucey 
sustained his reputation as an acute and discriminating lawyer 
as well as a fearless and national statesman. His opinions are 
not overlaid and darkened bv the display of cheap learning, 
but possess the merit, in a high degree, of being sensible, vigo- 
rous, and easv to be understood. He does not amplify nor 
digress from the point in issue into discussions foreign to the 
subject, but having a distinct idea of what he intends to say, he 
expresses it in a direct and perspicuous manner. His opi- 
nions, as they are found in the published series, illustrate and 
fully sustain these views. Thev stand there as models of judi- 
cial eloquence, commanding tne approbation of our greatest 
lawyers, while, as authorities, they are unsurpassed by the 
opinions of the most distinguished men who have occupied that 
high position. 

In the year 1862 Mr. Toucey, while a member of the House 
of Representatives of Connecticut, was elected to represent the 
State in the Senate of the United States. His election had, to 
some extent, been made an issue before the people. A decided 
Democratic majority was returned to both houses. His course 
in the Senate is well known. He was looked upon as one of 
those members on whom a Democratic administration could rely 
with confidence and safety. When the question arose, whether 
the different States of the Union were to possess equal poli- 
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tical privileges — whether the people of the several States were 
to exercise the right of self-government in a matter of vital 
interest to themselves, or were to be trammelled by the arbitrary 
discretion of Congress — whether the inhabitants of Kansas and 
Nebraska were to have a voice in moulding their own insti- 
tutions, or were to be forced into the support of the abstract 
theories of morbid sentimentalists — Mr. Toucey, true as he ever 
has been to the maintenance of equal rights as guaranteed by 
our national constitution, advocated and voted for the bill which 
declared tliem to the American people. The Missouri compro- 
mise bill, for so many years a public manifesto, that the people 
residing within a certain latitude were incompetent to govern 
themselves, has now taken its place in history as a gigantic 
error, inconsistent with our constitution and unworthy of a free 
and enlightened people. Originating in false philanthropy and 
mistaken views of the Constitution it fell before the sight of 
truth. Its fall aroused in the ranks of its supporters such a 
hatred to its opponents as only fanatics can feel. No cowardly 
malice, no form of contumely — ^no base insinuations were want- 
ing towards those who had the audacity to believe, and to 
maintain, the doctrines of self-government 

It required no little moral courage to breast this wave of 
denunciation ; but Mr. Toucey met it firmly — calmly — as a 
man conscious of his own rectitude, standing upon the strong 
foundation of truth and justice. He might have bowed before 
the storm, but that was not in his nature. He might have pur- 
chased his re-election at the price of principle, but that was a 
consideration he could not pa^. He voted for the Nebraska 
bill, thereby, it is true, for a time, losing the support of Con- 
necticut, but gaining the confidence of the nation. That con- 
fidence, we are sure, no act of his wiU ever forfeit 

In selecting Mr. Toucey for the Navy Mr. Buchanan exhi- 
bited his usual sound judgment and accurate discrimination of 
character. 

Governor Tou(5ey entered upon the duties of this highlv 
responsible post in March, 1857. Although he had had much 
experience in public aiSairs, state and national, and had filled 
the various stations with which he had been honored, with 
marked and decided ability, the field upon which he now 
entered was new and entirely difierent from any in which he 
had heretofore labored, beset as it was with difficulties that 
none, until thev make the experiment, can comprehend. A 
Secretary of War, upon his induction into office, finds system 
and regularity — the army divided into corps — each officer em- 
ployed in his legitimate sphere, and the various branches of the 
service moving m unison and harmony. In the Navy Depart- 

10 
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raent there is no such Bystem, and possibly, from the nature of 
the service, there cannot be, without a thorough re-organi- 
zation — a work involving not only much time but an enlarged 
experience. A Secretary of the Navy, entering upon the 
duties of oiSce, suddenly finds everything connected with the 
Naval Marine, under his supervision, such as the building and 
repairing of ships, contracts for material, steam machmery, 
naval stores, clothing, provisions, &c. ; the improvement of 
the Navy Yards, the Naval School, together with the disposi- 
tion of the squadrons abroad, so as to afford adequate protection 
to the valuable and constantly increasing commerce which, 
through the enterprise of our commercial community, now 
penetrates every quarter of the world. In many instances it is 
not the mere supervision, but the direction of the details of these 
various objects. Superadded to all this, the duty devolves 
upon him of assigning officers to commands and positions in the 
service ashore and afloat, which of itself is no ordinary task, 
when it is recollected he has to decide conflicting claims for 
duty, resulting from the fact that there are more oflicers than 
positions. 

When Gov. Toucey entered the Department as its official 
head the personnel of the Navy was in a most confused and 
distracted^condition, resulting from the operation of the act of 
Congress providing for a reserved list. As Gov. Toucey, when 
in the Senate, had advocated and voted for a law granting relief 
to those officers who complained of injustice by being placed 
on the Reserved List, not a few of them, as well as their friends, 
were disappointed that he did not at once adopt decisive mea- 
sures to counteract the ill effects alleged. As a Senator he had 
advocated a law for their benefit, but as an Executive officer 
he wisely decided, that the remedy provided by Congress must 
be pursued if they desired relief. A little renectiun served to 
convince that his rule of action was tlie true one, and his kind 
and generous course towards those officers who applied for a 
restoration to their oria^inal positions, under the law passed for 
their relief, has secured him the lasting gratitude and esteem, 
not only of the officers themselves, but of their friends. 

Gov. Toucey, the two and a half years he has been at the 
head of the Department, has displayed administrative ability of 
no ordinary character — he has introduced many salutary reforms 
in every branch of the service, by which promptness and effi- 
ciency are secured as well as economy, with a strict accoun- 
• tability in the disbursement of the public money. One of the 
reforms he has established merits special notice. Heretofore 
complaints have been loud and frequent, that service, irre- 
spective of the rights of others, has been obtained or evaded 
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through aesidnons personal solicitation at the Department, or 
through official clioues who have controlled the distribution of 
favors, or through the political and personal influence of friends. 
This crying evil has been remedied much to the satisfaction of 
the officers generally. Each one now feels and knows that he 
will have his just rights, free from political or other influence. 
Officers are now required to perform the duty of their respective 
grades in regular rotation, and if any decline service, they are 
placed on furlongli pay, unless very satisfactory reasons are 
shown in exploration. 

While exacting of every officer and man his whole perform- 
ance of duty, Sec. Toucey evinced his goodness of heart by 
makins: that duty as pleasant and light as the nature 6f the ser- 
vice will admit In reducing the term of foreign crnisers from 
three to two years, he effected a reform in the Naval Service 
alike popular and useful. The advantages of this change are 
too apparent to require a word of argument to prove its utility. 

An increase of the effective force of the Navy has received 
much attention, and in the measures connected therewith Gov. 
Toucev has displayed a knowledge of the subject which reflects 
upon him the liigliest credit. Under his administration of the 
Department no less than twenty steam vessels have been added 
to its effective force. Those constructed under his direction are 
admirably built, and justlv pronounced equal, if not superior, 
to any of their respective classes in the world. In the contracts 
for the steam machinery he displayed a knowledge, which eli- 
cited from competent engineers the most unqualified commen- 
dation. The great object he had constantly in view, was to 
combine in the same vessel, not only a complete adaptation for 
naval warfare, but at the same time the greatest possible speed. 
Experts pronounce the Lancaster, Hartford, and vessels of tliat 
class, built contemporaneously with them, as unrivalled in each 
and every particalar; and it is not doubted but the Wyoming, 
and vessels of her class, constructed at the same time, will enjoy 
a like reputation. 

When Congress directed redress to be demanded of Paraguay 
for the insult offered the Flag, and for spoliations of the pro- 

Jerty of citizens of the United States, the sending of a large 
eet was deemed the surest way of accomplishing the object, 
and accordingly Gov. Toucey despatched as efficient and impos- 
ing a squadron as any which has heretofore left our shores. In 
preparing for the expedition it was soon ascertained the Navy 
did not possess vessels of a draught of water light enough to 
ascend the Parana and Paraguay rivers, in a sufficient number, 
in the event of force being required to secure the redress our 
Oovemment demanded, in this emergency a commission of 
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competent Naval Officers, the chief Naval Constructor, and 
the En^eer in Chief, were dispatched to the seaport cities 
to examine sach steam vessels as would be available for that 
purpose. This commission selected seven, and upon its report 
and recommendation they were chartered by the Department 
In the contracts of charter. Governor Toucey, with a saaracity 
which shows him ever alive, not onlv to the interest of the 
Navy, but the whole country, inserted a clause whereby the 
privilege was reserved to the Government of purchasing the 
vessels at a stipulated price, deducting whatever had been paid 
or was due on account of Aeir charter. The Paraguay Expe- 
dition having accomplished its object in a much bnefer period 
than anticipated, and being on its return, Gov. Toucey saw that if 
the Department could avail itself of the stipulations of the con- 
tracts, seven steam vessels of a class, the services of which were 
greatly needed for special objects, would be added to the Navy, 
at a comparatively small cost Congress being in session, he 
applied for the means to enable him to carry into effect this 
design, and notwithstanding it was against the views of the 
committees on Naval Affairs of both nouses, through his per- 
sonal influence, and the obvious merits of the measure, an 
appropriation was obtained authorizing the purchase if the 
Department deemed it advisable. Gov. Toucey availed him- 
self of the discretion thus given, and most wisely purchased the 
vessels in question, thereby adding seven steamers to the Navy, 
which could not have been secured in any other manner. At 
the time, this purchase was the subject of much comment and 
animadversion, not only in the newspapers of the day but in 
Naval circles. It was generally condemned, but now those 
foremost in and out of tlie Navy to censure the act, have been 
irresistibly compelled to admit their mistake, and acknowledge 
that the course of the Secretary was marked with decided fore- 
sight and judgment. The Department never intended these 
should be considered strictly war vessels, but Glov. Toucey knew, 
with certain repairs in their hulls and machinery, they could 
be made most efficient for special duty. He was well aware 
that on our southern coast, as well as those of Cuba and Africa, 
vessels only of a light draught can enter most of the rivers 
and harbors. The vessels have been repaired, the command 
assi^ed to enterprising Lieutenants, and are now on the eve of 
saihng for their destination on the coasts of Africa and Cuba. 

In the disposition of the naval forces, Governor Toucey does 
not abate that forecast and energy which characterize his admi- 
nistration of the department Wnenever political or other consi- 
derations require that a vessel or vessels sliould be at any particu- 
lar point, it will be found he has already anticipated the views 
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and wishes of the cotmhy. In the early part of 1858, Great 
Britain claimed the right of search on the high seas, and her 
cruisers had actually exercised it, in the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
case of several American vessels. It is true that Great Britain 
claimed this riffht of search only where the vessels were sus- 
pected to be slavers. Whibt Congress and the newspaper 
press were discussing her pretensions, our Government had 
already sent to the Gulf a formidable force, with orders to the 
commanders of the various vessels to resist to the end any such 
pretension, and at every hazard to prevent the exercise of any 
such police of the sea, as that claimed by Great Britain. The 
high ground assumed by Mr. Buchanan's administration on this 
question, and the promptness of Gov. Toucey in despatching 
a sufficient force, not only to assert, but enforce our rights, was 
as effectual as the diplomacy which, fortunately for the peace 
of the two countries and the world, finally oisposed of this 
delicate and vexed question. 

At no period of our history has the navy been more efficient 
than the present. There are more vessels in commission on 
foreign stations than we have ever had before, and the several 
squadrons are in a condition of which the country may justly be 
proud. Heretofore the vessels composing the squadron on the 
coast of Africa, which is kept np m compliance with treaty 
stipulations with Great Britain, have been of a description not 
well adapted for the object in view. A new squadron has just 
been organized, consisting of four sailing vessels and four 
steamers, two of which are of light draught, with the ability 
to ascend the rivers on the coast. This class of vessels will be 
most serviceable in putting a check, if not an entire stop to the 
slave trade. There are four small steamers also about to sail for 
the waters of Oaba, so that if the slavers should elude the vigi- 
lance of our cruisers on the African coast, they will be caught 
by those off the shores of Otiba. This policy is important in 
more than one way. Our Government is under a treaty stipu- 
lation to put a stop to the slave trade in American vessels, and 
if we succeed, the question presents itself, whether Spain will 
continue to find Cuba a source of revenue, if the island is de- 
prived of its annual supply of labor from the coast of Africa ! 
in the contingency that Spain does not find it a source of reve- 
nue, and it is demonstrable that she cannot, will not the United 
States be able to acquire the sovereignty of the island at a 
much more moderate rate than that recently proposed by dis- 
tinguished southern statesmen ? This is a matter for conside- 
ration, and may not the system inaugurated by Gov. Toucey 
lead to a result so much desired by the country generally, and 
especially the southern portion ! 
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In connexion with his policy in regard to the African 
squadron, Gov. Toucey has airected the dep6t of provisions and 
coal to be removed from Porto Praya to St. Paul de Loando, 
a Portuguese settlement on the main land in 8"^ south lati- 
tude. 'HiiB point is known to be a healthy position, of easy 
access, and in the inamediate vicinity of the cruising ground 
of the squadron. The vessels heretofore have been compelled 
to spend too much time at Madeira and other places, remote 
from the theatre of operation. These points will only be 
visited by the vessels for occasional refreshment and recruit of 
the health of their crews. A glance at the map will at once 
show the change of dep&t to be a most judicious measure. 

Governor Toucey, in his present position, has fully justified 
the anticipations of his most ardent and cherished friends ; 
and iudging of the future from the past, it is not hazarding too 
much to say, that when he retires from the department, he 
will leave our naval marine in a condition of efficiency it has 
never before attained under any administration. 



VICE AND VIRTUE IN THE HOUR OF DEATH- 
MADAME DU BARRY AND MADAME ROLAND. 



HiSTOBY is the instructive record of human folly kept for the 
warning and improvement of mankind, — were it not for its 
undeniable authenticity we should otlen doubt that human 
nature could enact such cruelties as are there proved to have 
taken place, and a constant review of its pages can alone 
account for many of the peculiarities of nations. Though so 
many years have elapsed since the great French Revolution, 
yet the memory of its horrors, still fresh in the minds of the 
nation, acts powerfully in inducing the people to submit to any 
government which will guarantee them against a repetition of 
such scenes. Amidst the catalogue of judicial murders which 
disgraced that period, we find the names of two women, cut off 
about the same time, who, under different forms of govern- 
ment, and holding directly opposite ideas, had been both pow- 
erful for evil, yet she who was reared in vice and personified 
immorality pitied the illustrious couple who exchanged a 
throne for a scaffold, whilst she whose private character was 
purity itself, trained and encouraged in the intimacy of the 
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family circle, thoee who brought about the worst cruelties, and 
who, as a retribution, were at the head of the government when 
she herself became a victim, yet extended no friendly hand to 
save her. The manner in which each met her fate was as dif- 
ferent as had been their careers. Madame du Barry had com- 
menced as a child the commerce of her charms, and such was 
her beauty that she was thought worthy to be raised to the 
rank of a royal mistress, a position which the etiquette of vice 
had before her time confined to those of noble birth. When 
Louis XV., her royal lover, ended his long career of sin, 
Madame du Barry was still young, and in her splendid retreat 
of Luciennes, near Paris, possessed of immense wealth, lived 
like a retired sovereign. The Duke de Brissac, one of those 
splendid roues whose polished manners went tar to pardon their 
immoralities, continued to pay that homage to her beauty, 
which others had only yielded to her rank. When the Revo- 
lution had become so extended that France was no longer 
habitable for those who had anything to lose, and the unfortu- 
nate Briesac had paid at Versailles tlie penalty of loyalty, 
Madame du Barry retreated to London, wore mourning for her 
murdered king, and employed part of her fortune in solacing 
the miseries of the noble exiles whose estates had been confis- 
cated. The chief part of her fortune, however, had been buried 
by her and the Duke on a remote portion of her estate, and un- 
willing to confide the secret to others, she returned to France for 
the purpose of brmging it herself to London. " She had," says 
Lamartme, to whose splendid history of the Girondins the world 
is indebted for the most interesting account of the Revolution, 
and whom we translate, claiming no merit but fidelity, " con- 
fided in her absence the care and control of Luciennes to a 
young negro named Zamore, whom she had brought up from a 
child by a feminine caprice, as one raises a domestic animaL 
She caused herself to be painted by the side of this negro in 
order to resemble in her portrait, by contrast of features and 
color, the Venetian courtesans of Titian — ^for this negro she had 
evinced the tenderness of a mother. Zamore was cruel and 
ungrateful, he was intoxicated with revolutionary liberty, he 
had caught the fever of the people. Ingratitude appeared to 
him the virtue of the oppressed. He betrayed his benefac- 
tress, he disclosed her treasures, he gave her up to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal of Luciennes, of which he was a member. 
Madame du Barry, elevated and enriched by favoritism, perished 
by her own favorite. Tried and condemned without discussion, 
shown to the people as one of the impurities of the throne, of 
which the air of the Republic had to oe purged, she v^as drag- 
ged to death amidst the cries of the populace and the contempt 
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of the indifferent. Still in the fall bloom of her beauty, that 
beauty when given to the scaffold formed her crime in the eyes 
of the mob. She was clothed in white, her black hair shorn 
behind her head by the scissors of the executioner exposed her 
beautiful neck, whilst the curls in iront, which he had spared, 
covered her eyes and cheeks, she shook her head to cast them 
back hoping that a face which had charmed a king would ex- 
cite the pity of the mob; she continued invoking that pity in 
terms the most abject. Torrents of tears fell from her eyes 
upon her breast, and her heartrending cries drowned the noise 
ot the wheels and the murmurs of the people. It might be 
said that the knife, striking this wretched woman by anticipa- 
tion, killed her a thousand times. " Life ! Life !" she cried, '* 1 
will purchase life by entire repentance, I will devote it all to 
the republic, I will give all my riches to the nation." The 
people laughed, shrugged their shoulders, and pointed to the 
pillow of the guillotine, on which this charming head was soon 
to fall asleep. The whole progress of the courtesan to the 
scaffold was one long, piercing cry, continuing even under the 
fatal blade. ^^ She alone," says the historian, ^' of all the female 
victims of the revolution, died like a coward, for she died not 
for an opinion, a virtue, or a love. She perished for a vice, 
and dishonored the scaffold as she had dishonored the throne." 

The rigid moralist, who with poetic justice will declare that 
this woman perished overtaken by a just fate, will with diffi- 
culty reconcile to the same rule the sad termination of the 
career of the beautiful, learned, and high-minded Madame 
Koland. The name of Madame Koland could not long escape 
the resentment of the people. This name was a party of itself. 
Soul of the Gironde, this woman might become its avenging 
deity, if left to survive the illustrious friends who had preceded 
her to the tomb. Some still lived — ^it was necessary to dis- 
courage them by humiliating their idol. Others were dead — 
it was necessary to humiliate their memory by associating 
with it the popular execration which a woman odious to the 
people and a source of suspicion to liberty inspired. Such 
were the motives which caused alike the communes and the 
Jacobins to demand the trial of Madame Boland. 

The Committee of Public Safety — a medium sometimes 
effectual, but always complaisant for carrying out the will of 
the people — ^inscribed the name of Madame Eoland upon the 
list which was handed each evening to Fouqnier Tinville. 
"When Robespierre signed this list, remorse was plainly written 
on his countenance. During the early part of his sojourn at 
Paris, the Deputy of Arras, then an obscure individual, had 
frequented this lady's house. At the time when the Con^- 
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tnent Assembly hnmiliated the pride, and disdained listening 
to the voice of Robespierre, Madame Roland had already 
divined his genius, honored his perseverance, and encouraged 
his unappreciated eloquence. This souvenir weighed upon the 
hand of the member of the Committee of Public Safety at the 
moment when he signed an order for trial, which was equiva- 
lent to an order for execution. Madame Roland and Robes- 
1)ierre had together commenced the Revolution. That Revo- 
ution had conducted the one to the height of power, the other 
to the depths of adversity. Perhaps Robespierre owed to the 
encouragement of this woman that empire over public opinion 
which gave him the right to save or destroy her. Anv man of 
generosity would have allowed himself to be moved by this 
connexion of circumstances, by these memories of the past. 
Robespierre was simply a stoic. He mistook inflexibility for 
strength, obstinacy for force of will. He would have torn out 
his own heart, had it been capable of advising him to an act 
of weakness. In him system had destroyed nature. In crush- 
ing humanity within himself, he considered himself more than 
a man. The more he suffered from this violence, so much the 
more just did he consider himself. He had arrived at that 
extremity of sophistry, and that exaggeration of false virtue 
which causes a man to despise all his good impulses. Madame 
Roland had been confined in the prison of the Abbey since the 
13th May. There are minds whose trials posterity contem- 
plates with more curiosity and interest than the fate of empires, 
since they concentrate in their situation, in their sensibility, in 
their grandeur, and in their fall, all the vicissitudes, all the 
catastrophes, all the glories, and all the misfortunes of their 
time. Such a mind was that of Madame Roland. In its 
expansion, in its illusions, in its martyrdom, in its temporal 
discouragements, and also in its immortal hopes, it personified 
in the depths of a prison the entire Revolution. Isolated from 
the rest of the world, torn from a father, a husband, and a 
daughter, slie drowned in a sea of restrained tears the embers 
of a burning imagination, which clung like the flame to the 
perishing ruin. As far as the walls of a prison permitted their 
so doing, the jailors alleviated her captivity. There are per- 
sons who can only be persecuted at a distance, and whose 
beauty softens everything at its approach. They gave her, 
without permitting it to be known by the commissioners, a 
room cheered by the sunlight. Flowers also were brought to 
her. In the days of her prosperity she delighted to surround 
herself with them, as the most divine and cheapest of luxuries. 
They decked with thick and climbing plants the bars of her 
window, hoping, by hiding the iron gratings, to leave to her 
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eyes at least the illusions of liberty. They permitted her the 
society of some of her friends. They brought her books — 
mediums for those interviews wiiich she loved to seek with 
tlie spirits of antiquity. Tranquil as to the fate of her hus- 
band, whom she &new to be concealed at Kouen amidst some 
friends ; tranquil as to the future of her daughter, whom her 
friend Bo^^c, Director of the Garden of Plants, had confided to 
Madame Creu86 de la Touche as to an adoptive mother; i>roud 
to siiflfer for liberty, happy to suffer for her friends, she expe- 
rienced a sort of voluptuous quieting of her sensations in the 
silence and solitude of ner prison. Nature has given a calm to 
the exces^ of misfortune, which, like a soft bea at the bottom 
of an abyas, lessens to the unfortunate the sensation of tl>e falL 
The certainty that he can fall no lower, the defying of men to 

Eush further their vengeance, and the internal enjoyment of 
is own courage, raise the patient to a sphere tar above the 
horrors of death. 

These three sentiments at once sustained the courage of 
Madame Roland. They converted her suiferings into a glorious 
spectacle for herself, of which she was at once the drama, the 
heroine, and the spectator. She separated herself in thought 
from the world, from the times, from herself, and wished to 
live by anticipation entirely in posterity. Nothing modern, or 
Christian, bent her soul to resignation, or turned it towards 
Heaven. Her disgust for superstition had weakened even 
her faith in a present Deity and a certain immortality. Woman 
of antiquity in days of Christianity, her virtues were Roman, as 
were her opinions. For her the opmion of men was Providence ; 
heaven for her was posterity. Of all gods she only invoked 
the future. A sort of abstract and stoical sense of duty, which 
is its own judge and its own recompense, stood for her in lieu 
of hope, of consolation, and of religion. But her soul was so 
strong, and so pure, that this virtue, without remuneration, 
without display, sufficed to keep her erect amidst suffering, and 
firm before tlie scaffold. No longer able to act, she threw her- 
self back upon thought. She procured for herself, by the com- 
plicity of her keepers, some sheets of paper, a pen and ink. 
She wrote in fragments her private and public life. Each day 
she concealed one of these pages from the vigilance of her 

guardians, and confided it to Bosc, who carried it away under 
is coat, and hid it till better days. It seemed to Madame 
Roland that she had withdrawn from death a year of her life, 
and held back from destruction what she considered the best 
part of herself, her memory. She intermingled in these pages, 
with the disorder and precipitation of a thought which has no 
to-morrow, the most feminine reveries of her infancy, the most 
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mournful preoccupations of her captivity. In the same book 
were seen the young girl in the upper room of the house, on the 
Qnai des Orferies, aspiring after love and glory ; and a few 

Sages further on, the captive in her prison, separated from her 
aughter, her husband, and her friends, stripping of their 
leaves, one by one, all her tendernesses, all her hopes, and 
calmly awaiting the scenes of the scaffold. 

Nevertheless, although this book is addressed in appearance 
to posterity, one can perceive by certain signs of intelligence, 
that it is especially addressed to tlie mind of some unknown 
confidant. Madame Eoland hoped that after her death some 
friendly eye would decipher her soul, and rediscover more 
clearly in these pages the illusions, the sighs, and tlie revela- 
tions of her thoughts. These memoirs are, as it were, a whis- 
pered conversation of which the public does not catch the 
whole tenor. They have another interest besides ; it is, as it 
were, a lost interview ; it is the adieu to life of a mighty mind; 
at each word we fear that the executioner will interrupt the 
confidence we are receiving. One sees, as it were, the axe sus- 
pended over the writer, ready to sever at once the head and 
the thoughts. These employments of her captivity, in causing 
them to evaporate, softened the poignancy of her sorrows. 
Speech is vengeance — indignation which finds vent is in a man- 
ner solaced. The captive also at intervals gives way to hope. 
For some hours she was actually set at liberty. Intoxicated 
with freedom she ran home to embrace her child, and look 
again on the domestic hearth. This liberty of a day was a 
snare of her persecutors. Satellites of the commune watched 
her joy to mingle it with poison; they waited for her on the 
staircase of her house. Tney did not allow her to touch the 
door, to cross the threshold, to hear the voice of her child, to 
listen to the sobs of her servants ; they arrested her in spite of 
her entreaties, and cast her at the moment of her escape from 
another prison into that of Saint Pelagic, that den of vice, 
filled witu prostitutes, the sweepings of all the streets of Paris. 
They wished to degrade her by tne contact, and punish her 
through her modesty. She was forced to live with these fallen 
women, and their manners, their speech, their moral leprosy 
offended her eyes, her ears, and her native purity. She was 
ready to accept death — ^they condemned her to infamy. Finally 
the compassion of her jailors freed her from these pollutions ; 
they gave her a room, a bed, and a table to herself; here she 
recommenced her memoirs, she saw again her friends Boso 
and Champagneux. The cowardly Lanthenes, the assiduous 
frequenter of ner house during lier days of power, the ungrate- 
ful Pache who had been raised to rank by her and her hua- 
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band, eat the one at the head of the mountain the other at the 
head of the commune ; they affected to forget her. The absent 
Danton turned from her his eyes. Eobespierre dared not rescue 
her head from the people. Still the former friendship which 
had subsisted between him and Madame Boland gave the cap- 
tive a moment of hope, and almost of weakness. She was ul 
in the infirmary of the prison ; a doctor who declared himself 
the friend of Robespierre came to visit her ; he spoke to her of 
Eobespierre ; " Robespierre," said she, " I have long known and 
esteemed, I thought him a sincere and ardent friend of liberty, 
I now fear that he only loves power and perhaps ven^ance ; 
I believe. him easy to prejudice, susceptible of being excited by 

Eassion, slow to reconsider his judgments, and too quick to be- 
eve those guilty who do not snare his opinions. I have seen 
much of him ; ask him to place his hand on his heart, and tell 
you if he thinks ill of me.'* This conversation sug^ted to her 
the idea of writing to Eobespierre ; she yielded to it and wrote. 
*' Robespierre," said she, in tnis letter, which is at once pathetic 
and provocative, " I am about to try you. I repeat to you 
what I have said of you to the friend wno will hand you this 
note. I will not entreat you, you can well conceive it I 
have never asked anything from any one, and it is not from the 
depths of a prison that I would address a supplication to the 
man who has the power to open it for me. Prayer is ipade for 
the guilty and for slaves. Innocence rests on testimony, and it 
suffices ; complaint even does not accord with my feelings. I 
know how to suffer ; I know also that at the birth of Republics 
revolutions take for their victims those who have brought them 
about This is their fate — History is their avenger 1 But by 
what singular combination am I, a woman, exposed to the storms 
which ordinarily iall only upon the grand actors in revolutions! 
Eobespierre, I defy you to believe that Roland was not an 
honest man. You know him. He has the roughness of virtue 
as Cato had its asperity. Disgusted with affairs, irritated by 
persecution, borne down with toil and by years, he only wished 
to sigh out his career in some unknown retreat, and by hiding 
himself in silence, save the age from the commission of a crime. 
The pretence that I am his accomplice would be amusing were 
it not atrocious. Whence then comes this animosity to me, who 
have never done harm to any one, and do not even know how to 
wish it to those who have injured me f Brought up in retire- 
ment, educated through serious studies which have deve- 
loped in me some strength of character, devoted to simple 
tastes, an enthusiast of the Revolution, disqualified for busi- 
ness by my sex, but ardently interesting myself in it, I 
despised the first calumnies which were launched against me ; I 
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considered them as the necessary tributes paid to envy by a 
situation which the masses had the weakness to regard as one 
of elevation, and to which I greatly preferred the qaiet station 
in which I had passed so many happy days. Notwithstanding 
all this I am now five months a prisoner, torn from the arms ot 
my young daughter who can no longer rest on the bosom which 
nursed her, far from all that is dear to me, a prey to the invec- 
tives of a deceived people, hearing under my window, the sen- 
tinels who guard me conversing concerning my approaching 
execution, reading the disgusting libels heaped upon me by 
writers who have never seen me. I have said notning, asked 
nothing ; I have wearied no one with my reclamations, proud 
to measure myself with misfortune and trample it under my 
feet. Robespierre, it is not to excite in you a pity to which I 
am superior, and which might even offend me, tnat I lay before 
YOU this moderate picture of my situation. It is only for your 
instruction. Fortune is fickle, the favor of the people equally 
so. Look at the fate of all who excited, pleased, and goyernea 
the people from the time of Yitellius to that of C^ar, and from 
that of Hippon, demagogue of Syracuse, till the days of Pari- 
sian orators. Marius and Sylla proscribed thousands of the 
equestrian order, a great number of senators, and a crowd of 
unfortunates. Have they been able to strangle history, which 
devoted their memories to execration, and did they taste of 
true happiness? Whatever the fate which is in store for me, I 
shall be able to undergo it in a manner worthy of me, or anti- 
cipate it if it suits me. After the horrors of persecution ought I 
also to suffer those of martyrdom ? Speak I it is always some- 
thing to know one's fate, and with a soul like mine one is capa- 
ble of looking it in the face. K you wish to be just, and you 
read it considerately, my letter will not be unuseful to you, and 
in that event it will also be useful to my country. In any 
eyent I know it, and, Kobespierre, you cannot help feeling it, 
whoever has known me cannot persecute me without remorse.'* 
Under the apparent stoicism of this letter one hears never- 
theless a mute appeal to pity. At least it was the opening of 
a door to reconciliation. A favorable reply from Kobespierre 
would have placed her under a sense of obligation to the man 
who pursuea and sent to death those whom she adored. To 
lose life itself appeared to her more honorable and more pleas- 
ing than to owe it to Robespierre. The letter written, she tore 
it ; she preserved, however, some portions of it, as the traces 
of a thought of personal satety sacrificed to her dignity as the 
female leader of a great party, and to her sentiments as a wife 
and as a friend. It was not necessary for Bobespierre to decide 
between remorse and the loss of popularity. On her trial she 
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was reproached with being the wife of Eoland and the friend 
of his associates. She avowed these charges as a source of 
glory to herself, and heard her condemnation as one who in it 
found a title to immortality. The day of her execution many 
carts full of victims rolled to the scaffold. As she mounted the 
steps she bowed her head towards the statue of Liberty and 
exclaimed, " Oh Libertjr ! Liberty !" The executioner seized 
her and her head rolled m the basket, and her body, object of so 
nmch cliaste devotion, was cast into the ditches of Clamart 

Roland, the modem stoic, could not survive the fate of his 
wife. Like Brutus, when Rome was lost, he fell upon his own 
sword. She had selected him from a hundred others when he 
had passed the prime of life. She had urged him forward, and 
converted the dull plodding subordinate into the dignified 
minister, the adviser of kings. Her fate was a natural, a neces- 
sary sequence to her life ; she had scorned to avail herself of the 
privileged obscurity of her sex, had insisted on taking her place 
amongst heroes, and enjoyed tlie crown of martyrdom, the 
reward and luxury of heroes. She would have been disappointed 
had she not attained it She attained it and died happy. Re- 
quiescat in pace I 



WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE MORMONS? 



This question involves a problem second to none in the inte- 
rior affairs of our country when considered with regard to 
existing diflScnlties and in its important bearing on our future 
history. 

We do not propose in this brief article to enter into minute 
details of the past nistory of the Mormons, or into all the present 
difficulties connected with the Mormon question. The facts in 
the main are so well understood — we might almost say felt — 
by every class of our citizens, and in every section of the coun- 

S, that as an argument such details would be supererogatory, 
ere is scarcely a man or a woman in the United States, how- 
ever ignorant some may be of other matters of interior policy, 
that does not know there is a deep-seated ulcer in the body 
politic on this American continent, festering and spreading in 
a lamentable manner, which it is necessary to cure or remove. 
The history of fanaticism in all ages, and tiiie history of thb 
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pecniiar people especially, show that persecntion or violent 
measures short of extermination cannot eradicate such an evil, 
but would rather tend to increase it Kor is it probable in the 
least decree that temporary expedients can do any good. The 
application of military coercion is like a blister to a sore, it will 
irritate and inflame, but not cure ; and the emollients of con- 
cessions and kindness may soothe for a time, but the scrofula of 
Mormonism is irradicable by any such means. It will break 
out again and again till the whole body becomes deformed and 
disgusting. Your political doctors and your military doctors 
are of no use. Quackery cannot touch the disease, and the 
ordinary means in practice cannot reach it. If then it cannot 
be cured, and it be spreading over the body, what shall be 
done ? What only can be done but to amputate f Cut it ofi^ 
cut it off — ^remove it from our sight 

This, then, leads us to the question, how can this be done ? 
or is it possible to do it at all ? We have heard of several 
remedial schemes or projects. And the Mormons have at dif- 
ferent times, through certain of their agents and through little 
outgivings of some of their chiefe, entered into the question of 
leaving the United States under certain contingent circumstances. 
At one time Central America was spoken of as a possible future 
home of this strange people, and we believe Col. H. L. Kinney 
and others made some efforts at negotiation, at another time 
Sonora and Lower California, and again the Sandwich Islands. 
No serious efforts, however, were made, nor did the Mormons 
enter heartily into any project or negotiation. The time of 
their extremity had not come, and no feasible practical plan 
had been matured by them, or had been laid before them for 
their acceptance. It is fortunate, perhaps, this was so, for had 
the Mormons removed to any of the places named, it wonld 
have been but a removal of tlie evil from us for a time, or but 
to a limited extent, except perhaps as to the Sandwich Islands. 
Still there would be difficulties for the government of the 
United States in the way of permitting or facilitating their 
removal to these islands. The government of the Sandwich 
Islands, though native, is a regularly established government, 
and so recognised by the nations of the world. It would, un- 
donbtedly, under a just apprehension of the consequences of 
such a movement to its existence or to its sovereignty over any 
island of the group where a settlement might be made, protest 
against it, and appeal to the United States and other powers, 
as other feeble states have done against the fillibusters, for pre- 
vention and protection. Serious complications and difficulties 
would be the consequence. So it might be said also of a re- 
moval to any part of Mexico or CentriS America. Besides, the 
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eyil would be too near us, and in a part of the world diat may 
probably become a part of the United States. We could not, 
therefore, favor the removal of the Mormons to any of these 
named parts of the world. 

Of all the projects spoken of, one has been recently projected 
which appears entirely unobjectionable in any of these points 
of view, and which has many other features to recommend it, 
and which, we are assured, is acceptable to the Mormons, pro- 
vided they can acquire the means and facilities to carry it out. 

The plan is to remove to an island in the Pacific Ocean, 
where there are but few native inhabitants, which does not 
belong to any civilized power, on which are no colonies or con- 
stituted goyemment, and which abounds in valuable natural 
productions, has a rich soil, and is large enough for an exten- 
sive community. This island has been suflSciently explored, 
and some of its harbors surveyed for the express purpose of 
treating with the Mormons and with the United States Govern- 
ment on the subject. The Mormon chiefs having been made 
acquainted with the nature of the island, and all the circum- 
stances connected with its independent position and geogra- 
phical location, have received the information and proposition 
with much favor. The only question with them appears to be 
how they may reach and establish themselves on this island. 
They have not the means, and cannot possibly acquire sufficient 
means for such a gigantic undertaking, unless tney could sell their 
property in Utah ; private individuals would not buy their pro- 
perty while they remained in Utah ; and they cannot remove from 
Utah until they acquire means by the sale of their property. 
This is the dilemma m which the Mormons find themselves, what- 
ever may be their disposition to remove. Under these circum- 
stances, will not the Gfovemment of the United States — will not 
Congress — have the wisdom and foresight, and, indeed, have 
the economy, to avail itself of such a favorable opportunity, 
buy out the Mormons — buy their bona fide property — for what 
it is worth, at fair valuation, and thus give them the means to 
leave the American continent? And it is but just, if this 
deluded people desire to go, that we should pay them for 
their improvements. The United States Government can- 
not wibh to avail itself of the misfortunes or fanaticism of 
this people, to use their property, to take their improve- 
ments, without a compensation, even could or would the Mor- 
mons voluntarily abandon it. But, as we said above, they 
have not the means to go, unless the Government buy their 
improvements. Will Government do it? If it act agreeably 
to the universal will of the American people it will do it, and 
that promptly, as soon as Congress meet. It is no party ques- 
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tion, and cannot be made one ; and tlie voice of the whole 
country wonld exclaim, " Let it be done," " Let ns get rid of 
such a great evil, such a costly evil, in so easy a manner, and 
at such a small cost." 

Extraordinary as the project may appear at the first view of 
it, and gigantic as may be the undertaking to remove sixty or 
seventy thousand people to a new home, thousands of miles 
across the ocean, it is a feasible and a practicable one, and has 
been well calculated in all its bearings. Though the matter 
has not been made public, the parties who started it have been 
for a long time preparing for this stroke of humane and patri- 
otic policy. They are not politicians or lobby speculators, but 
highly respectable merchants and shipowners. The project 
will be fully matured in the course of a few months, and then 
the Government will be called upon to consider it. The 
national gratitude will be due to the proiectors; they will be 
the instruments of removing from our Christian country, and 
from civilized communities, a plague-spot which is disgusting, 
an evil which is costing millions a year, and which wouW. 
cost an incredible sum to keep it in check, and of doing all 
this in a Iiumane and honorable manner, without giving a 
shock to the principles of our Constitution or the freedom of our 
institutions. 



APPLETON'S EDITION OF ABRIDGED CONGRES- 
SIONAL REPORTS. 



The eleventh volume of this great national work, a work which 
puts it in the power of all, at a comparatively moderate expense, 
to possess the original speeches of the gi*eat men of the nation 
on every subject that has occupied Congress from 1789 to 1856, 
and which has been compiled with studied care from those Ame- 
rican " blue books," Gale's and Seaton's Annals of Congress, 
Gale's And Seaton's Register of Debates, and the Official De- 
bates reported by J. C. Rives, has just reached us. 

This compilation, to which the latter years of the Senator from 
Missouri were devoted, and which coming out in a posthumous 
form, hangs fresh garlands, around his tomb, does credit to the 
enterprising pubUshers, wlio have already enriched at once 
themselves and the public, by the splendid literary enterprises 
in which they have so constantly embarked. 

20 
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The first great subject under discnssion in this volnme, which 
commences with the month of March, 1830, is that of the right 
of Congress to make internal improvemente, and was brought 
forward by the BuflEalo and New Orleans road bill. The fact 
that it has now become a settled principle with all parties, that 
Congress cannot expend the public money on works which are 
the proper province of the States indivianally, does not dimi- 
nish the interest we feel in tracing the steps which brought 
about this conclusion. After a long debate a third reading was 
decided against, and the bill was killed. 

The question of the power of the bench to sustain its own 
dignity excited universal attention when tested by the trial, on 
impeachment, of Judge Peck of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a severe exercise of authority in condemning 
Luke E. Lawless, a lawyer of note, to imprisonment and sus- 
pension from practising before his court for eighteen months, 
for having written a comment on an article published by the 
Judge in a St Louis paper to sustain the views which he had 
expressed in a decision of some six months previous. 

fee trial commenced on the 20th day of December, 1830 : 
When the Senate having resolved itself into a Court of Im- 
peachment, the House of Representatives, preceded by the 
Managers, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. McDuffie, Judge Spencer, 
Mr. Storrs, and Mr. Wickliflfe, came into the Senate Chamber 
in a body, and having taken the seats prepared for them, Mr. 
Buchanan rose and said that the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives were now prepared to proceed in this 
trial. Mr. Meredith, one of the counsel for the respondent, 
desired that the witnesses summoned in his behalf might be 
called. The marshal accordingly called over their names, some 
of them did not answer. Mr. Meredith observed that three of 
the material witnesses for the respondent were not present, we 
are, said he, notwithstanding, ready to go to trial. Mr. McDuffie 
then rose and opened the case as follows : ^' That in opening this 
case he should endeavor to reduce to the narrowest limits the 
preliminary view which he proposed to take of the principles 
upon which he should invoke the judgment of this honorable 
court on the charge set forth in the articles of impeachment 
against the respondent now on his trial. It was unnecessary 
for him to attract the special attention of the court 'by any 
exposition of the importance of the case. Every member of 
this honorable court must be aware of its great importance to 
the respondent himself and to the country at large. He asked 
that patient attention in the consideration of the case which 
was indispensable." He then proceeded to lay down the law on 
the subject of contempt. " Whatever view the court might take 
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of the powers of the Judge, he maintained that no contempt 
had been committed. Tne Common Law of England was 
utterly unknown to the judicial tribunals of the United States. 
Upon what principle, he demanded, could it be contended that 
the English Common Law as such had any force in this coun- 
try? "Were it not that it had been partly adopted in some of 
the States by legislative enactments ; had we not been educated 
in its principles, would it occur to any human being in this 
country that it had any existence here ? It was utterly absurd 
to say that the common law was in force in the courts of the 
United States. He granted that, as respected many of our laws 
and acts of Congress, especially those which provided for the 
organization of our courts, they were expounded according to 
the principles and niles of the common law. When our courts 
were called upon to decide cases they must have rules of pro- 
ceeding and action, and he agreed that for these they had 
wisely and properly resorted to the common law. But with 
regard to crimes and punishments, the principles of the common 
law had no force in our tribunals. 

" He was aware, it mi^ht be said, that it was necessary for the 
courts to adopt some pnnciple which would authorise them to 
maintain their jurisdiction by punishing for contempts com- 
mitted in and against it. But the power of punishing for con- 
tempt was a high criminal power; and although it had been 
exercised by Courts of Chancery as well as law, it was of all 
others the most dangerous that could be enforced. He main- 
tained that the power could not legally or constitutionally be 
exercised so as to disfranchise a citizen, or to deprive him of 
his liberty and means of existence. The correct principle then 
was this : — ^The courts of the United States had no power to 
punish for contempt further than their own preservation re- 
quired. Certain powers, however, had been imperceptibly 
introduced here from the common law courts of England, and 
judges and lawyers had been thus imbued with certain princi- 
ples which were utterly incompatible with liberty. What 
was the case of the respondent ? He was not in court, he was 
not in the actual admmistration of justice, when the publica- 
tion of Mr. Lawless was made. He claimed the power of 
protecting his sacred person, like the King of England, from 
all scrutiny. The judgment of the court had been rendered 
six months before the publication. The decree had been 
entered. Tliere was an end to the judicial functions of the 
judge as to that case. But some four or live months after 
ludgment rendered, Judge Peck, from some motive, no doubt 
havmg reference to the public interest, thought proper to come 
out and publish an extra-judicial opinion in the newspapers, a 
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labored argument prepared after his judicial functions had 
ceased, to niake such an impression upon the land claimants 
in Missouri as should correspond with his own. And it was 
this extra-judicial opinion wnicli he sought to protect from all 
scrutiny, by the principles of the common law, upon the prin- 
ciple that the king could do no wrong, and that the jud^ was 
as the reprcsentative of the king, administering his justice 
equally exempt from responsibility. The publication by Mr. 
Lawless of 'A Citizen,' for which his majesty Judge Peck 
had imprisoned, suspended, and disfranchised the autnor, was 
a respectful and harmless publication. Accordinof to Holt, it 
is held in England that a judicial opinion is a fair subject of 
discussion, provided no bad or corrupt motives be ascribed to 
the judge. A wise man of antiquity npon being asked what 
was the best form of government, justified the character which 
he had received by the answer, That that was the best in which 
an injury done to a single citizen was felt as an injury done to 
the whole communitv. There was not a man in the country 
that ought not to make the injury done to Luke £. Lawless his 
own. We were told that he was an Irishman. He deserved 
infinite credit when ordered to prison for the moderation which 
he exhibited, for not dragging the tyrant, as Virginius had 
dragged the tyrant Appius from the throne. As God was his 
iudge, he believed that if the case of Mr. Lawless had been 
liis — if he had been ordered to prison, and his family deprived 
of the means of subsistence, he should have draggea him from 
his seat on the bench. He had his whole life lived m abhorrence 
of despotism in every shape, whether in a judge or an over- 
seer of slaves, and he considered that this petty judge had 
been guilty of tyrannical conduct which would have disgraced 
a slave-driver." Mr. Wirt, in his speech for the defence said, 
'' Did the honorable manager recollect the persecution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh by Sir Edward Coke? Did ne remember the 
spirit in which that persecution had been conducted? Did 
he recollect that Sir Edward Coke stigmatized that gallant 
soldier as a ' spider of hell V Let me ask the honorable mana- 
ger which character he would rather bear with posterity — that 
of Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir Edward Coke ? He had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the honorable manager; 
he well knew that unkindness and barbarity were far removed 
from his heart. What, then, but some unaccountable prejudice 
could have induced these remarks ? They have gone to the 
world. It would be a long time before this trial would go be- 
fore the world to correct the impressions which the representa- 
tions of honorable managera had made. He had therefore 
been anxious to show that the respondent was not the judicial 
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monster that he was charged with being; that he had not vio- 
lated the liberty of the press ; that he had not attempted to 
buy off this impeachment ; that ho was amiable, patient, and 
forbearing, both as a man and a judge, and that the epithets 
applied to him had been the effect of prejudice, of heated and 
perverted imaginations, having no foundation in fact." 

Mr. Wirt occupied four hours in concluding his speech for 
the respondent. Wit, sarcasm, searching argument, and im- 
pressive eloquence poured forth in streams, riveted the attention 
and elicited the admiration of a crowded Senate-room and 
crowded galleries during that long space of time. " Whatever 
might be the fate of the respondent,^' said the graceful orator, 
in subdued and almost exhausted tones, " whether convicted or 
acquitted, he should always be proud to take him by the hand 
as that noblest of God's works, an honest man, and to call him 
his friend." 

Januarjr Slst. Tlie Vice-President, in an audible voice, put 
the following question to each of the Senators, in alphabetical 
order: "Mr. Senator, what say you. Is James H. Peck, Judge 
of the District Court of Missouri, guilty or not guilty of the 
high misdemeanor charged in the article of impeachment ex- 
hibited against him by the House of Representatives ?" Each 
Senator rose from his seat as the question was propounded, and 
answered as follows: Guilt}'* — Barnard, Brown, Clayton, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Hayne, Isedell, Kane, King, 
Livingston, McKinley, Poindexter, Robbins, Sanford, Smith of 
Maryland, Smith of South Carolina, Troup, Tyler, Woodbury, 
— 21. Not Guilty — Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chase, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Marks, 
Naudair, Noble, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, 
Webster, White, Wuley, — 22. Mr. Benton and Mr. Robinson 
were excused from voting. Mr. Bibb, Mr. Chambers, and Mr. 
Rowan were absent. The Vice-President again rose, and ob- 
served, "Senators! Twenty-one Senators having voted that the 
respondent is guilty, and twenty-two that he is not guilty, and 
two-thirds of the Senate not having voted for his conviction, it 
becomes the duty of the chair to pronounce that James H. 
Peck, the Judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Missouri, stands acquitted of the charge exhibited 
against him by the House of Representatives." The Vice-Pre- 
sident then directed the Marshal to adjourn the Court of Im- 
peachment, and it was accordingly adjourned sine die. Such 
was the great impeachment of 1830, which drew out an exhi- 
bition of talent, and made a sensation similar to that produced 
by the trial of Warren Hastings in England, and which ended 
as all such exhibitions do, in merging the importance of the 
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event in the admiration excited by the splendid declamation of 
the advocates on both sides. 

'^ Partiiriunt montes nascitarqae ridicolus mns." 

Following on this curious investigation comes the never-to- 
be-forgotten discussion as to the renewal of the charter of the 
United States Bank. On the 2ud of February Mr. Benton, 
in pursuance of notice given on the previous day, rose and 
asked leave to introduce the following resolution : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, that the 
charter of the Bank of the United States ought not to be re- 
newed. 

Mr. Benton commenced his speech in support of the appli- 
cation for the leave he was about to ask, with a justification of 
himself for bringing forward the question of renewal at this 
time, when the charter had still five years to run ; and bot- 
tomed his vindication chiefly on the right he possessed, and 
the necessity he was under, to answer certain reports of one of 
the committees of the Senate, made in opposition to certain 
resolutions relative to the bank, which he had submitted to the 
Senate at former sessions, and which reports he had not an 
opportunity of answering. He said it had been his fortune or 
cnance, some three years affo, to submit a resolution in relation 
to the undrawn balances ot public money in the hands of the 
bank, and to accompany it by some poor remarks of unfavorable 
implication to the future existence of that institution. " My 
resolution," said Mr. Benton, '* was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, who made a report decidedly adverse to all my 
views, and eminently favorable to the bank, both as a present 
and future institution. This report came in on the 13th of 
May, just fourteen days before tne conclusion of a six months' 
session, when all was hurry and precipitation to terminate the 
business on hand. The report was therefore laid upon the table 
unanswered, but was printed by order of the Senate, and that 
in extra numbers, and widely diffused over the country by 
means of the newspaper press. At the commencement of the 
next session, it being irregular to call for the consideration of 
the past report, I was under the necessity to begin anew, and 
accordingly submitted my resolution a second tune, and that 
quite early in the session — say on the 1st day of January. It 
was my wish and. request that this resolution might be dis- 
cussed in the Senate, but the sentiment of the majority was 
different, and a second reference of it was made to the Finance 
Committee. A second report of the same purport with the 
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first was a matter of course ; but what did not seem to me to 
be a matter of course was this : that this second report should 
not come in until the 20th day of February, just fourteen days 
again before the end of the session, for it was then the short 
session, and the Senate as much pinched as before for time to 
finish the business on hand, no answer could be made to it ; 
but tiie report was printed with the former report appended to 
it ; and thus united, like the Siamese twins, and with the appa- 
rent but not real sanction of the Senate, they went forth togetner 
to make the tour of the Union in the columns of the newspaper 
press. Thus I was a second time out of court, a second time 
nonsuited for want of a replication, when there was no time to 
file one. I had intended to begin de novo^ and for the third 
time, at the opening of the ensuing session, but happily was 
anticipated and prevented by the annual messa^ of the new 
Presiaent (General Jackson), which brought this question of 
renewing the bank charter directly before Congress.*' Some 
fifty pages of the work are taken up with the debates on the 
bank. There are fought over again, with unabated interest, 
those battles which settled for ever the question of a national 
bank, and made the name of Jackson stand forth as that of the 
most honorable, discerning, and patriotic of our Presidents, 
Washington not excepted. Our limits do not admit of repro- 
ducing more of this interesting, because truthful, history of our 
country — a history which, wlien contrasted with the elaborate 
attempts of others, proves the force of the saying, "Truth 
needs no ornament ; what she borrows from the pencil is only 
a deformity." If our colleges would, as they should, make the 
history of our own country part of their regular course, thev 
could have no more instructive and comprehensive text-book 
than the volumes of Mr. Benton. We need hardly observe that 
no library can be complete without them. No man can have 
any pretension to the cnaracter of a statesman or well-informed 
gentleman who has not studied them, or the sources from which 
uiey are taken. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 



BY HOSACE DBESSEB. 



1. Constitution of the United States^ adopted hy the Congress 

of the States, Sept. 13, 1788. 

2. BtU amending the Slave-trade Zatcs, introduced in the 

Senate of tlie United Slates^ January 13, 1869, entitled 
An Act in addition to the Acts which prohibit the Slave 
Trade. 

3. Concurrent Resolutions passed hy the Legislature of the 

State of New York, April 18, 1859, on Slavery and the 
Slave Trade. 

The signers of the Declaration of Independence enunciated 
certain great truths in that memorable instrument, which it 
may be well to notice, by way of introduction to the present 
inquiry. In that great State paper they assert in general lan- 
guage, in a cosmopolitan sense, that man is the possessor of 
certain rights, among which they enumerate, first, the right to 
life ; second, the right to liberty ; third, the right to pursue 
happiness ; and all these as a creature of God, and not merely 
as a citizen of the State. They very justly and properly, and 
in accordance with the truest and highest moral ana political 
philosophy, declare that he may not alienate these rights, these 
endowments of the Creator ; rights superior to and infinitely 
above all rights of property, corporeal or incorporeal ; riffhts 
related to that which constitutes his essential being, depending 
not on tenements or hereditaments tangible or intangible, and 
incapable of valuation or appraisement. Their equation is the 
aliquid immensum inf/nitumqu^. Vast as they are, and beyond 
the power of alienation, they may be weakened ; they may be 
lessened ; they may be forfeited by reason of the arrangements 
of society and the ordinances of government. These rights are 
gifts of iGrod to man. In a state of nature he may exercise 
them freely, and is accountable only to the Great Giver for the 
manner of their exercise. He has legislated for man in this 
behalf, and the code which He has established comes to instruct 
and direct him, written upon the fleshly tables of the heart, and 
is older than Moses' Law, which is but its transcript, engraved 
upon that legislator's tables of stone. But the moral law has 
ever been violated. Though its penalties have ever been 
visited on the oflfender by the judgments of the court of con- 
science, which holds perpetual session in the inner temple of 
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his being, and though sorrowfully he hath learned that the way 
of the transgressor is hard, there has always been a necessity 
for the dynamics of human government to gnard and protect 
and secure these rights. Hence the origin of ijovernments 
among men. Wisely, therefore, did the subscribers of the 
great proclamation appeal to the potent, underlying principle 
of all just government, viz., the security of these rights. 

Great Britain, as a nation, in the exercise of the functions of 
government over her colonial subjects in America, had ceased 
to respect these superior rights of man as such, and had com- 
menced to trespass upon those inferior or lesser ones which 
belonged to him as a citizen. These latter, the rights of the 
citizen, though not specially set forth in terms and by name, in 
their great pronunciamento of 1776, may be seen to have 
entered as well into the motives of the men who proclaimed to 
the world the reasons for establishing a new government, as the 
former, the rights of the man, whether a citizen or an alien, not 
entitled to all the immunities of citizenship. Nothing is clearer 
than that this declaration is the exponent of what the men of 
that time conceived to belong to all persons, all members of 
the State. It is a declaration of sentiments concerning what 
kind of government they intended to establish, if victorious in 
their warfare with the parent country, as well as an Act of 
Separation from it. It contains nothing specific, however, in 
respect to the particular mode or system of administration. As 
subsequent events have shown, they did not so much care to 
change the laws and customs concerning person and property, 
under which they had lived, as they cared to cast off allegiance 
to the crown, and create a new order of things founded on the 
principle of self-government. This is seen in the fact, that they 
continued to recognise tlie rules *of the common law, and to 
consider them as much obligatory on the citizen of the new 
nation, as when a subject of tlie rejected power, lliey adopted 
its doctrines and followed its principles in the administration of 
justice, scarcely ever refusing to acquiesce in the decisions of 
the courts of Westminster, and rarely modifying by enactments 
the course or method of their proceedings. The theories con- 
cerning the rights of man and of the citizen, as explained and 
illustrated by the English elementary law writers, came to be 
accredited and received notions and beliefs of judges and juris- 
consults of the day in all the colonies. To such an extent was 
therQ an adoption of the usages of the common law and the 
language and definitions of the English law literature, that it 
is now difficult to write or to speak of certain matters and 
things in our national Constitution, without reference to the 
English legal nomenclature. The word citizen, so important a 
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term in tliis inquiry, is without a definition or explanation in 
the Constitution. This shows that the framers of it used lan- 
guage well known and settled in that day, and derived from 
the books of British jurisprudence. 

And can it be for a moment credited, that the very rights 
for whicli tlie men of the Revolution so loudly and righteously 
clamored, should have no place or provision in their coming 
Constitution and laws ? Is it possible that they should forget 
or neglect to secure for themselves all the immunities and pri- 
vileges of citizenship enjoyed by tliem before the dismember- 
ment, and ordain and establish a system of government and 
laws less regardful and protective of the rights of man and the 
citizen than that to whose authority they would no longer be 
subject ? To these interrogatories all sensible men will give 
their negative answers. If not warranted to answer them thus, 
then, indeed, is the document worthy of the charge, irreve- 
rently and, no doubt, thoughtlessly brought against it, namely, 
of being, in some of its truest averments and profoundest phi- 
losophies, a mere rhetorical flourish ? And, moreover, if it do 
not abnegate all idea of disregard for the existing rights and 
antecedents of the people of the colonies, then, indeed, was a 
war of seven years' duration only a flourish of trumpets in the 
ear of royalty, and our fathers' solemn appeal to Heaven for 
the righteousness of their act only a mere mockery 1 

It may be well to inquire in this place what rights belonged 
to a person under the royal rule ; what rights he exercised as a 
subject of Great Britain in the hour of the dissolution of the 
colonial ties ? They certainly could not be less in extent or 
poorer in quality than before the severance of the ligament 
which bound the colonists to the throne. By the law of nations 
they would have been entitled to retain and enjoy their reli- 
gion, their laws, their usages, their customs, in public and pri- 
vate affairs, had they become conquered provinces and the 
subjects of some other power than that to which they just before 
belonged. Stronger and juster, indeed, ought to be their claim 
to the enjoyment and exercise of all their usual and accustomed 
rights, when they are, in a certain sense, both the conquerors 
and the conquered I Nature's first law, self-protection, that 
truly higher law which is the voice of Grod, had prompted the 
movement, and they were freemen ; free in fact, in the use of 
what things, and in the occupancy and possession of what places 
thejr before had. The transition from the rule of anotaer to 
self-government, though an epoch in the history of men and an 
event which will never be forgotten, did not necessarily upturn 
the foundations of the social fabric, nor destroy the nature and 
relations of things, nor obliterate the distinctions between right 
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and wroDg, nor change the ideas of men in matters of taste and 
religion. The common rights of man and the citizen remained 
the same. The mantle of rights which enfolded the colonist, 
continued to be his accustomed costume when he absolved alle- 
giance to the potentate of the Isles. Foreign rule only was cast 
aside. Domestic usage, in the main, was allowed its current. 
All this was in accordance with that law which always per- 
mitted the inhabitants of the subjugated territory to hold tneir 
houses, their lands, their wives, their children, and whatsoever 
pertained to their social and political economy. 

It cannot need argument to show, nor authorities from the 
books to establish the fact that the people inhabiting the colo- 
nies, which became the States of the confederacy, constituting 
the new government which adopted the name and style of the 
United States of America, were legitimate citizens of the realm 
of Great Britain, who exercised, and to whom belonged, in their 
colonial capacity, the rights, privileges, and immunities follow- 
ing, viz : (1) to have and to hold lands, (2) houses, (3) wives, 
(4) children, (6) slaves, (6^ servants, (7) wards, and so forth, to 
the end of the great catalogue of English usages and customs, 
the last and gi'eatest of which we choose to specify here, being the 
right to enjoy his chosen religion. Such citizen,then, according to 
his exercise of these rights, became a landholder, a householder, 
a slaveholder, &c. It is easy to see that the exercise of these 
rights at once created the relation of husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and slave, &c., which relations were civil 
relations, and begat corresponding obligations and duties in the 
citizen. These relations varied in respect to inherence and 
continuance. The landholder might alienate his laud, the 
slaveholder his slave, the wifeholder his wife, never, except for 
cause by decree of a legal tribunal. They were all known and 
established relations in society and regulated by law. The 
citizens of the colonies all owed allegiance to the general home 
government, and their citizenship was sheltered by its shield 
wherever they went. The inhabitant of the colony of the Old 
Dominion was no less a citizen while absent from home on his 
travels in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. He carried with 
him there all the rights conferred on him by the British Con- 
stitution. He could hold land there because landholding was 
a right belonging to the citizen, under the rule of the general 
government, and which the local colonial legislature had no 
power to weaken or take away from him. On the same prin- 
ciple he was allowed to hold there his slave ; he might take 
with him and hold there his wife, he might take with him and 
hold there his child during the minority ; in short, what the 
Constitution of the English people permitted him to enjoy in 
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one colony he might enjoy iir all the others. Who'will gainsay 
these statements ? Are they not warranted by the records and 
chronicles of colonial transactions, and the social intercourse of 
the men of ante-revolutionary times? 

To colonial condition succeeded State independence, State 
sovereignty, and State government. This was a pivotal period. 
After the people had established self-rule in their respective 
State?, all became citizens with the same rights and privileges 
of citizenship which belonged to them before the new order of 
things ; and unless abridged by the legislation of the States in 
which they were inhabitants and lawmakers, those rights and 
privileges continued on as in the beginning. It is safe to say, 
that all those rights above enumerated, and which they enjoyed 
while subjects of the divorced dynasty, remained in use by 
them, in common, and the same in all the States, all through 
the period of the confederation down to the adoption of the ex- 
isting Constitution. Daring all that period there was a general 
citizenship. It allowed men in all the States alike, to be land- 
holders. Slaveholders, and wifeholders ; to be believers in Chris- 
tianity or Judaism, as they might choose ; to be such in fall 
freedom, while away from home in some other State. But at 
length the time arrived when all these States united under the 
general government, and put forth for its reo:ulation a constitu- 
tion which became the American Magna Charta, framed and 
adopted in fraternal and friendly convention. Its grants were 
not the unwilling concessions of a feudal king, but of sovereign- 
ties composed of communities of men leagued in a holy mli- 
ance for the common weal and general welfare. It is the great 
deed of the citizens' rights and privileges. It recognises a 
federal, national, or American citizenship, independent of any 
like creation by State legislatures or constitutions. It allows a 
federal citizen, or a person owing allegiance to the government 
of the United States, in whatsoever State he may dwell, all the 
rights and privileges which have been above stated and sup- 
posed to belong to all persons not aliens. Let the enumeration 
DC repeated and the constitution be scrutinized to see whether 
there may not be found in its embrace, the right and privilege 
to have and to hold lands, houses, wife, child, servants, slaves, 
wards, apprentices, etc., whensoever and wheresoever, in the 
national domain, in spite of any State legislation. 

The warrant for such holding may bo found in the folds of 
that parchment, written thus : *' The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens [of the 
United States] in the several States." This is the habendum et 
tenendvm clause of the deed of American citizenship ; and 
what bench of judges, or what assemblage of legislators, in the 
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States, has any power or authority, with this provision meeting 
them in the face, to direct that a man may not,' being a federiS 
citizen, buy and hold land, if able to pay for it, in any State 
where he may choose to buy and hold it ? And so of a slave, 
80 long as such right inheres in the federal citizen ! The bench 
and the legislatures are, indeed, powerless in tliat behalf, and 
so must continue to be till the Constitution is amended or 
destroyed. Let there be no mistake; is the passage quoted, 
susceptible of any other sensible construction i Such a view 
of it harmonizes with the history of its formation, and the ante- 
cedents and customs of the men who made it, and with the 
usages. of the times of its adoption. The contrary view in- 
volves it in mazes of difficulty at every step taken in its con- 
struction. 

In illustration, let us see how the learned judge, who decided 
the case of the Lemmon slaves before him, on Habeas Corpus^ 
labors and toils in the meshes of false premises, and to what 
absurdities he is driven to sastain his position. He says : '* It 
would be absurd to say that while in the sister State he is enti- 
tled to all the privileges secured to citizens by the laws of all 
the several States or even of his own State ; for that would be 
to confound all territorial limits and give to the States not only 
an entire community, but a perfect confusion of laws." True, 
indeed : an absurdity which it is well to avoid, for tlie passage 
in the Constitution can receive no such version. But let the 
judge speak again, and give what he conceives to be the true 
meaning. He says : " I have always understood that provision 
of the (institution to mean that a citizen who was absent from 
his own State, and in some other State, was entitled while 
there to all the privileges of citizens of that State#" This 
view involves just as great an absurdity as the other, and is 
quite as fallacious. Neither version will answer. 

If we go from our home in New York to Virginia, we carry 
with us the right to enjoj there onljr such privileffes and immu- 
nities as belong to us m virtue of our citizendiip under the 
general government, and which are conferred on us by the 
united States Constitution. We can have no claim upon the 
people of that State to enjoy any of their local privileges, except 
upon tlie principle of comity. Nor have we any claim upon 
them to permit us to use and enjoy, while there, any of the local 
privilegei granted us by our own State, except upon the prin- 
ciple of comity. There is no such constitutional right, the local 
laws of the two States are in abeyance ; they apply only to theh' 
own citizens, they relate only to State citizenship. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to suppose that the clause under consideration, 
carries with it an authority to all persons who go into another 
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State, to exercise there, rights that do not belong to all citizens 
alike — such common exercise alone belongs to the federal citi- 
zen. Take what the learned judge has called above the absurd 
view: we go to Virginia ; while there we are clothed with all 
privileges and immunities belonging to Virginians and of all the 
citizens of the other thirty States ! What a mass, what a moun- 
tain, what a pyramid of privilege, all of which we may exercise 
and enjoy, if we may know enough to do so, being versed in the 
local laws of all the States I An absurdity indeed ! Take now 
what is said to be the correct yiew : Lemmon comes from Vir- 
ginia to Kew York, panoplied with the rights of citizenship 
under the government of the United States, amon^ which is 
the right to hold land, or slaves, &c., in any of the States. He 
is stopped here from the exercise of his rignt to hold his slaves; 
they are subjected to a sort of confiscation and judicial con- 
demnation under the local laws and tribunals of the State ; and 
the judge justifies his acts in the premises under an interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United States, which limits 
Lemmon to the enjoyment only of such rights as belong to New 
Yorkers by the local law ! 

We will not shrink from what another has said in opposition 
to the above views, an objector more than respectable, a lumi- 
nary of the law. Speaking of the article in the Constitution, 
which we have quoted, he says, it " applies only to natural 
bom and duly naturalized citizens, and if they remove from 
one State to another, they are entitled to the privileges 
that persons of the same description are entitled to in the 
State to which the removal is made, and to no other." This 
statement is made by Chancellor Kent; he makes it, as it 
appears by reference to the whole section in which it is found, 
not so much from a careful examination and analysis by him- 
self, of the passage in the Constitution, as from certain dicta in 
a case cited by him, in which it was remarked that the privi- 
leges and immunities meant and intended in the clause which 
has been under consideration above, were limited to such rights 
only as, in their nature, are fundamental, as life and liberty, 
discarding the entire catalogue of rights which we have pre- 
sented in the course of our remarks. 

As an authority, the statement is certainly weakened in its 
force, since it rests, not so mnch on his own superior intelligence 
and proper examination of the question, as, it may be, on the 
loose and careless remarks of another. Let it be received, 
however, with all the weight which the fame of the author may 
give to it, still the question will recur, is there no such political 
fact, as a fixed, permanent, federal citizenship, contradistin- 
guished from State citizenship, which may vary and fluctuate 
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according to local legislation and frequent change of constitu- 
tion. Who does not know that in some of the States, aliens are 
admitted to citizenship on terms quite different from those esta- 
blished by Congress ? And besides, that in all tlie States the 
rights of a citizen are in constant variation ? Tljat is to say, those 
riffhts which we have designated as the inferior or lesser rights. 

The construction put upon the passage by the learned Chan- 
cellor would, perhaps, answer, if there were no difference 
between Federal and State citizenship, if Federal and State 
citizenship embraced rights and privileges no more and no less 
in the one than in the other; if they were identical; if they 
were in no wise different in kind or quality. Such a view as 
that taken by hini, would seem not to contribute to secure a 
more perfect union, nor ensure domestic tranquillity among the 
States, if at every State line the visitor abroad from his own 
State, must doff some of the rights that belong to him as a citi- 
zen of the United States. It would seem that in his limiting 
the meaning of the passage under review, to fundamental 
rights, such as life and liberty, tliose superior rights, belonging 
not to the citizen alone but to a man, that he supposed it to be 
simply a declaration of independence. With his interpretation 
of its meaning, it was an unnecessary article, because such 
rights obtained already, in all the States, in every citizen 
thereof. It added nothing to obligations already existing. But 
we forbear further to enlarge on this construction of the*great 
passport passage of the United States Constitution. 

Tlie system of slavery in these United States, in its bearings 
upon ethical and political economy — in its aspects both moral 
and religious — and as a substantive, operative, social element, 
has of late years received considerable attention in Congress, 
in popular conventions, and, indeed, in all the circles of society . 
In its legal and governmental, or constitutional relations, also, 
it has not been without careful observation by many statesmen ; 
but, strange as it may appear, no publicist has given it more 
than a passing examination or imperfect analysis. Its relations 
in this government, however, are elemental, fundamental, and 
demand a research too laborious and comprehensive for the 
brief performance of an essay or article. Its importance is 
worthy of that time and talent which should be able to de- 
velop its nature and influences, and elaborate a volume. It 
may be well to look at its origin and territorial extent at the 
period when this people became an independent nation, in 
order to discover to what curtailments it became subject, and 
to what limits reduced, if any, by the action of the new govern- 
ment, whether under the articles of confederation of 1778, or 
the constitution of 1787. 
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Since the earliest settlement of the country, slavery has never 
ceased to exist in some of its parts. The evidence meets our 
researches among the archives and parchments of the past, all 
along since the year 1620, when the first slave ship landed its 
cargo at Jamestown, in Virginia. Sooner or later slavery 
spread all over the latid, and became an institution, finding its 
way into almost all families, and securing a lasting lodgment 
in their midst. The North and the South alike contributed to 
its support^ and continuance. The African in his bonds worked 
the soil as well of New England as of the settlements of the 
South. We know not whose subjugating grasp was the greatest, 
nor whose treatment of the bondsman was most merciful and 
humane. We care not to inquire whether in the earlier days 
of its existence here under the proprietary or provincial Go- 
vernors, the slave was most cared for by the descendants of the 
courtly Cavaliers of the times of the First and Second Charles, 
or by the descendants of the uncouth Puritans of the period of 
the Protectorate of Cromwell during the Commonwealth; 
since, in this inquiry, we are not in the exercise of a censorship 
in respect to the virtues or vices, the habits and domestic regu- 
lations, of either Royalist or Roundhead. We listen not with 
pleasure either to the " nasal twang of conventicle," or the 
noisy tumult of the carousal. We have no affinity for the feel- 
ings which lead to the enjoyments of either. 

On this continent the African race mainly has been brought 
under the yoke ; and of all the tongues and tribes of earth 
which have found dwelling-place on these shores, it alone is 
now prostrate, and wearing the shackles of bondage. But it is 
plain that the system has, by long usage, undergone many 
modifications, and its adaptations have kept pace with the com- 
mercial, agricultural, and social wants and necessities of the 
times. In the South it is claimed that the treatment of tlie 
African, in the main, is so humane, and mingled with such 
measures of mercv, as to entitle the institution to the appella- 
tion of patriarchal. In the North it is claimed, that while the 
system lasted there, a high humanity generally held sway 
among men, and the professions and practices of Christianity 
mitigated his physical hardships and sufterings, and with ten- 
der affection bound up the wounds of his moral nature. What- 
ever may be their respective claims in this behalf, and whatever 
may be their comparative differences, if any, in matters of 
merciful usage and kindness, both have been, at some period, 
alike supporters of the system. We will not attempt to decide 
which section of the country is most to blame in the matter of 
the treatment of the slave. We are no apologists for either the 
one or the other. The one has peaceably abolished the system 
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for good cause, in its judgment ; the other still retains it for 
equally good cause, no doubt, in its judgment. 

During the long march of years, for more than a century 
and a half, the use of slaves among all classes in the community 
was an established, instituted ana unbroken custom, the result 
of unanimous and common consent, and not depending on 
enactments having origin in legislative halls. Long usage was 
itself the law, ana needed no record in the statute book. A 
statute is nothing more than a rescript of the sovereign or public 
sentiment, which sentiment, every lawyer knows, carried into 
the uses of life for a period suflBciently long, has all the force 
of a written rule, becomes the common law, and can be got rid 
of only by an express countermanding written rule. It was 
thus slavery obtained and came to be a civil institution — a law- 
ful relation — on this side the Atlantic. It needed neither laws 
nor constitutions in writing to give it birth and increment on 
this continent. It stands a time-worn monument of ancient 
usage in all the provinces, in all the colonies, on these shores, 
either under English, or French, or Spanish authority, that is 
just as indestructible, without positive legislation or constitu- 
tional stipulation, as any that the common law has reared in the 
parent lands, and which the gone centuries have left standing. 
Slavery was not indigenous in England, and its transplantation 
to her home soil, met with an immediate eradication. Somer- 
set's case needed only a user of servitude in Old England, as 
long, as continuous, as acquiescent as that in New En^land^ 
and the Southern colonies, to have met with a different decision. 
Such user would have called in the rigid rule of the commMi 
law, and Lord Mansfield would have been bound to remand 
the slave to his claimant. But here in this country, on the 
contrary, its common law corner stone, its age-imbedded, its 
firmly compacted foundations, can be upheaved only by the 
force of positive and direct enactment. 

We trust enough has been presented to show that slavery has 
as good claim to existence as any usage in England or the 
United States, deriving its support and protection from the 
common law, and dehors all written grants of Legislatures. 
Tell us not, therefore, to find positive written law for it, but 
rather to find positive written law against it. Slavery met with 
no obstruction on this side the great sea, nor did it meet with 
any barriers to its extension on the American soil, either insular 
or continental, from its earliest inception to the dawn of the 
days of this republic. It was the attendant of all who were 
able to support it, in town and country ; it went with the settler 
into the wilderness, and abode with him in his forest home; it 
was not limited in its extent by the law of man, nor by geogra 

21 
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phical lines of latitude and longitude ; its conqnest was not 
barred by climate, though it delighted itself most in the sun- 
shine of the South and of the tropics ; it was wide-spread and 
universal throughout the whole land. Thus extended and thus 
used, who can aoubt the necessity of positive statute or consti- 
tutional provisions to abolish slavery in any State? It certainly 
looks as if it was as rightfully on American soil as any other 
reco^ized relation. If we are in error in this particular, how 
has it happened that the judiciary departments of the^tates, 
and of the colonies before tliem, and not the legislative, did not 
intervene and pronounce it unlawful ? Is it not safe to say that 
the need of positive statutes to abrogate its social sanctions in 
a State, is the highest evidence of its rightful existence there t 
Is there any other way to escape from the obligations of the 
common law where it prevails? Slavery, then, having no 
statutory birthright, but an origin so far back in the past, and 
a user extending so far down the track of time, became a legal- 
ized civil institution, according to the generation of the common 
law. Here we propose to take a stand pomt, and to ascertain, if 
possible, how and when, if at all and ever, the domain of slavery 
nas been made less ; and whether it has been circumscribed by 
the action of the new government which followed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

When allegiance to Great Britain was cast off by the colo- 
nies, delegates from them, which henceforth were called the 
United States of America, assembled in a Congress, and pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate a general government. On the 16th day 
of November, 1777, in the second year of the independence, 
these delegates agreed to a certain State paper, styled Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union, m which the confede- 
rated States were designated by the national title of the United 
States of America, each retaining its sovereignty, freedom, 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right not 
delegated, and all of them severally entering into a firm league 
of friendship with each other. These articles were sent to the 
constituent assemblies or legislatures for ratification. The thir- 
teen States approved of them, and sent delegates to Phila- 
delphia to ratify and sign them, which was done by a majority 
of them on the 9th day of July, 1778. On an examination of 
this paper, we are unable to find any restriction of the limits of 
slavery as it existed under the colonial rigime^ and as the new 
order of things found it. "We do find, however, among its 
articles (the 4th), what appears to be the root of most of the 
articles in the United States Constitution, a section of which 
we have already referred to. We transcribe from the fourth 
article of the platform of the confederation : 
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Tbe better to secure and perpetuate mutual frieudship and intercourse 
among the people of the different States in this Union, the free inha- 
bitants of each of these States — paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted — shall be entitled to all privileges and inmiunities of 
free citizens in the several States ; and the people of each State shall 
have free ingress and egress to and from any other State, and shall enjoy 
therein all tbe privileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respec- 
tively, provided that such restrictions shall not extend so far as to pre- 
vent the removal of property imported into any State to any other 
State, of which the owner is an inhabitant 

Mark the language used in the above quotation, and observe 
that the only restriction which a citizen of one State would be 
under while a sojourner in another State, relates solely to trade 
and commerce. It means most plainly, that no other than a 
commercial restraint was ever to be felt by the one or exercised 
by the other ; all his home immunities the citizen carried with 
him on his travels, to enjoy them as at home, with the added 
privileges of trade and commerce, to the full extent of his fel- 
lows in the State whither he might go, and to a greater extent 
than he mlffht enjoy in respect to goods imported. This was, 
indeed, in the language of the article, a strong manifestation of 
mutual friendship and intercourse, well worthy the considera- 
tion of citizens in these latter days of the republic. Comity 
itself, call it colonial or State, was sufficient for all practical 
purposes of good neighborhood and social relation, and by it 
all the colonies were governed, in their intercourse with each 
other, no one arrogating to itself anything it was not ready to 
grant to its neighbor. But it was proper to reduce to writing 
what before obtained by custom, since the people of these 
several communities had resolved on a new and general govern- 
ment. These were the better days of this nation ; the days of 
that better feeling, which knit together the hearts of all the 
people. They forgot particular localities, and merged all selfish- 
ness in the general welfare. Their recent escape from the 
hardships and sufferings of a common warfare against a com- 
mon foe, kept up the now of a common mutual love for each 
other. We would that those better days might again shine forth 
on this people. But alas! an estrangement prevails among 
citizens that forebodes only eviL Tiie harmonies and the 
humanities of the olden time of our fathers, hbtorically coming 
down to us over their tombs, in the silence of the past, are lost 
in the discordant din of a latter-day diabolism. Man stands 
arrayed against his fellow-man. State stands arrayed against 
State, and not unfrequentiy against the Central Government 
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And why all this menace and posture of defiance ? Is it not 
because the people of to-day have not remembered the counsels 
and kept the faith of their fathers ? 

Again : who will say that the article above quoted did not 
secure to the owner of a slave who was a free inhabitant of one 
State, not to say a citizen as in our present constitution, the 
right to have and to hold his slave, if ne would stay with him, 
while going or remaining in some other State than liis own, 
where the institution was not tolerated? What mutuality, 
pray tell, is that which divests us of something to us belong- 
ing, because our neighbor over the other side ot the line of our 
State happens to have no such thing to him belonging ? Can 
words bear such construction ? Was it the intent of the framers 
of the article ? We venture to sajr that no such case occurred 
during the days of the confederation, where it became a ques- 
tion whether the owner of a slave lost his right to have and to 
hold him when absent from home in another State. The words 
of the article are meaningless, if it does not allow the citizen 
to bear with him all that pertains to his citizenship. It is a 
piece of useless verbiage without such meaning. It is also a 
valueless provision, it not significant in this wise : Pagan 
Rome in tne time of Nero was ahead of our republic to-day ; 
if it be not so, Paul, in his wanderings through its provinces, 
preaching the new faith in the synagogue of the Jew, or in the 
temples of the gods, was safer and better shielded in giving 
utterance to the talismanic words, "I am a Roman citizen," 
than the man of to-day, who appeals to the recorded rights of 
his American citizenship. 

We note again : The entire paper from which the article is 
taken has a dose relation and a strong similitude to that other 
which followed not long after, constituting our present general 
government. It is true that, on a careral analysis, it will be 
seen that the one constitutes only a league of friendship among 
sovereign States, all the while retaining a species of nationality, 
not merged as one people, en masse; the other establishes 
something more than a mere league of States, the people of 
which, at no time, being by the league consolidated into one 
general citizenship, but retaining their local or State citizen- 
ship. The new government set out under the auspices of the 
States, bodies politic or corporations, each as such oecoming a 
party to a lea^e. This was laid aside, and it was varied so as 
to be derivative not from the States as such, but from the 
people of the States, in their personal or disinte^ted capacity. 
The States were still to remain as before — bodies politic in all 
respects and matters not ceded to the new government. Before 
passing on from this form of it to its new phase, under the pre- 
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sent constitution, it may be well to remark here that, while 
under the confederation the subject of the extension of slavery 
came before Congress, and on the 13th day of July, 1787, the 
famous ordinance was passed, restricting slavery for ever from 
the North-west territory. This was the only restraint or cur- 
tailment of its limits we can find put upon it during that period 
of the government. The slave trade at this time was not 
molested, and in the States the institution of slavery was recog- 
nized as lawful. 

It is plain that the first subdivision of the second section 
above quoted, is a copy or transfer, in language almost identical 
of that ffiven above, from the articles of confederation, and 
having me same end in view as that, namely — the security of 
the rights of citizenship while abroad in another State. How 
plainly does it teach tne doctrine of a guaranty to tlie citizen 
of the United States of the enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of the United States. These views, 
if true, need frighten no one : what we claim the section 
intends to bestow on the citizen, could hardly have been allowed 
to pass without being seen and provided for by any discreet and 
wise statesman, whether from the North or the South. The 
whole country and all that belonged to the citizen in any part 
thereof embraced within the States, came within the purview 
of the generation who adopted this constitution. We have no 
doubt that the men of those days understood the meaning of 
these words, and that they were intended to secure as well the 
Northron as the Southron, in the full fruition of all his rights, 
whether they consisted in the holding of a slave or the reading 
of a book in his travels. For one, we would never be stripped 
of a single iota of our rights of citizenship, and should have 
made provision, as in this section, had we been one of the 
framers of the constitution. If it were our choice and destiny 
to be a slaveholder, we should assert our rights as such. Men 
talk of the compromises of the constitution: were there any ? 
What, give the right to hold our slave only at home if we will 
hazard nis flight from us while we are on our travels! Such 
right was not all the compromises intended to secure. We see 
not why the honorable Senator from Georgia may not do what 
it is said he claims the right to do, call the roll of his slaves 
beside Bunker Hill monument. His man servants and his 
wife's maid servants in attendance on their travels might well 
come within the category of the alleged declaration. He has 
the constitutional right to do so, if the reciprocity clause in the 
great charter be not meaningless. 

There are those who say that the constitution does not give 
countenance to the institution of slavery. But that paper has 
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features strongly marked with the expression of slavery. Did 
it not allow the importation of slaves into the States, and the 
inter-State slave trade, for twenty years ? Did it not secure the 
commerce and the capital invested therein, by a stringent pro- 
hibition of any amendment that should interfere with it during 
that period ? Does it not find place there, in determining the 
rule of representation or apportionment? What is the meaning 
of that which may be called the reclamation and extradition 
section ? What is the meaning of that which we have been 
examining, called the reciprocity section t By what right have 
slave States come into tne Union? We answer: Slavery is 
privileged, and that constitution is the charter of its privileges. 
Slavery can be got rid of peaceably but in one way— viz : The 
voluntary action of the States where it exists. The general 
government is powerless in that behalf. 

The institution of slavery has never been favored by us. We 
confess to no partiality for the system. Our moral organization 
and education do not harmonize with its usages ^nd econo- 
mies. We have always had to labor with our own hands for a 
livelihood. 

I wonld not have a slave to till my gronnd ; 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth, 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

But we find the system among the immunities of the citizens 
of these United States, and that they claim to be protected in 
their uses of it by virtue of the supreme law of the land ; and 
they place themselves on its foundation cum privilegiis. So 
long, therefore, as that law shall obtain and remain as it is, their 
claim we must respect and accord to them its fullest measure. 

On the 17th day of September, 1787, in the twelfth year of 
the Independence, and after about ten years of administration 
under the State confederation, a new order of things was 
entered upon by the general government, to wit — the union of 
the States, under the present Constitution. This paper pre- 
sents a double aspect, or bifold character, each one of which 
seems to have grown out of a necessity, and to have needed 
some such contrivance or arrangement, in order to the estab- 
lishment of the Union. The co-existence of a national govern- 
ment which should move on ministering to the entire general 
wants of all the persons in all the States as one people, with 
that of thirteen States, each having and exercising its own, 
with proper checks and balances, each in respect to the other, 
providing for the rights of the individual as a member of the 
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State government as well as of the national — this was no easy 
problem : hio labor est. 1. In the one aspect it is clearly a 
charter of a government within whose territorial jurisdiction 
and operation other lesser governments were to have being not 
only, out to exercise like functions and to possess substantial 
rights, which were most carefully guarded against the absorb- 
ing and consolidating tendencies of the greater one ; a charter 
providing for all foreseen exigencies in the administration 
thereof, defining the rights of the citizens under its sway, enu- 
merating and declaring its powers, &c. ; in fine, being to all 
intents and purposes in their features seemingly as forgetful of 
the fact of its relation to any State government, as might have 
been the case, had it been framed by a people not membei-s of 
thirteen States, but consolidated in one undivided integral mass. 
Such we conceive the whole instrument should be reckoned, 
except the fourth article thereof. 2. It is clearly, in another 
aspect, in some of its parts, something more than a mere 
charter of government, in the limited and usual signification. 
Much of the 4th article, just above referred to, is a compact, 
or treaty stipulation, devoid of any grant of power, and con- 
taining nothing necessary in a charter of government — mere 
treaty stipulations by and between the several States — the sove- 
reignties, the independencies — in a certainsense the nationalities, 
the high-contracting parties to a convention or treaty tredecimr 
partite^ and which was to be inserted in the great charter of 
the national government, as an essential ingredient and portion 
thereof, defining, limiting, settling and regulating matters of 
inter-State relation, which might otherwise, in the course of 
human affairs and current events of time, present vexed ques- 
tions involving the doctrine of the common law and the law of 
nations. The four sections of this article or treaty, have for- 
ever obviated the necessity of an appeal to those codes to settle 
or regulate matters embraced within their provisions. Such we 
conceive to be their nature and object; and it is within their 
compass that we find authority to assert that without the nro- . 
visions of this treaty, the Federal Government, now more tnan 
eighty years old, never would have had a being, and become a 
great power amon^ the nations of the earth. In the second 
section, fourth subdivision, it is solemnly stipulated that — 

No person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor ; but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. 

And here mark : nearly all the high contracting parties had 
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in their domains slaves or persons held to service ; slavery was 
an institution among them, known in the statute books, and the 
relation of master and slave as much a subiect of legislation as 
that of husband and wife, parent and child. The right to a 
runaway slave, no one can doubt, was cared for in this treaty 
with as much scrupulosity and precision of claim as any right 
ever secured by treaty between sovereignties, however remote 
in locality or diverse in language. In the first subdivision of 
the second section it is stipulated as follows : — 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens [of the United States] in the several States. 

And here let it be remarked that this provision reaches forth 
to the protection of all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in wliatever State they may happen to be ; it can mean nothing 
less than what its terms plainly declare, to wit, that the citizen, 
clothed with certain rights and privileges at home, shall enjoy 
them in full while abroad in any other State of tlie confede- 
racy ; any other construction would make the stipulation incon- 
gruous, subject the rights of citizens to fluctuation in their 
social and commercial intercourse with each other as often 
as they passed from one State into another. If it mean 
that the citizen shall enjov such rights only as pertain to the 
individuals of the State wnere he happens to be, then he must 
cast away at the boundary line of the State he enters, one set 
of rights and privileges, and be clad with another set, however 
desirable the one or repugnant the other may be to him — a 
subject of loss and gain and gain and loss, according to circum- 
stances, in his changeful pathway through the dominions of 
thirty-three States, far from homogeneous in their institutions 
and laws. Can it be so absurdly received as that in a treaty 
arrangement, such as that entered into in this fourth article, the 
slaveliolder who so vigilantly guarded his rights of recapture 
of a fugitive from his service, should so far forget himselt and 
his interests as not to make any provisions for the services of 
his slave while his attendant abroad? Would he forget to 
secure by an equally strong and explicit section in the treaty 
his right to have and to hold his slave in his travels in another 
State, no matter whether the right to hold a slave there had or 
had not been abolished ? Did ne never intend to go on his 
travels beyond his own State ? If he did he must leave his 
slave at home, unless he carried with him the right to his 
control. There can be no doubt, it seems to us, that tnis section 
secures to the slaveholder, while abroad, every right in that 
behalf which belongs or inheres to him as a citizen of the United 
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States. The contrary shows that he cared for the catching 
of a runaway, and nothing for the keeping or holding of a 
remaining slave — an inconsistency not to be credited to the 
character of such men as made the treaty, it then having as 
much application to the interests of one State as of another, in 
the matter of slaveholding, whether in the North, or in the 
South — nearly all of which being at the time alike in respect 
to the institution of slavery. 

Would it not be strange if men in whom were vested millions 
of property in slaves, vested not in those alone who were resi- 
dents of the Southern, but in those who were inhabitants of the 
Northern States as well, a species of property obtaining and 
being common throughout the whole land, should be unmindful 
of such vast amounts, and make no provision for its security, 
while engaged in the formation of a new government, whose 
aim was to regard equally the interests of all classes of citizens, 
and carefully need the customs and economies of social life i 
Might we not expect such interests would arrest the attention 
of statesmen to whom was confided so great an enterprise — and 
that an institution so old, so sitigular, and so anomalous as that 
of slavery, should claim of them a large measure of consider- 
ation ? What more natural result of their deliberations on such 
a subject than the two sections above set forth? They knew 
that slave property was locomotive — ^had volition — might elude 
the hold of its owner, and escape from his custody and control. 
This was equally true of it while at home in the State where 
the owner resided, as in some other State where his business or 
pleasure might call him with the slave; and would not the 
same common sense which prompted the stipulation concerning 
an escape from one State into another, demand some treaty 
assurance concerning its security when voluntarily taken by the 
owner from one State into another ? Or was it contemplated 
never to take a slave beyond the limits of the State of its owner, 
and if ever so taken beyond, was the slave to be beyond the 
power of reclamation there, if separating from the owner? 
Wise statesmanship repels such an idea, and hence there are 
found in the constitution the aforementioned sections ; the one 
seems as necessary to the security of this sort of property as the 
other. Why should the one section be operative and the other 
inoperative i All persons concede the one to give the power of 
reclamation, and all know it has ever been exercised. The 
grant of power in the one case is the same as in the other, to 
wit, ownership of and control over the slave at home or abroad. 
If such are not the meaning of these stipulations, grants, treaties, 
covenants, call them by what names soever, they are not sig- 
nificant of anything real, substantial, or practical in the affairs 
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of the government, and might as well have been omitted in the 
Constitution, for they are useless in any other aspect, and are 
applicable to no other conceivable objects. Is it not true that 
one of these sections covers all the rights of citizenship under 
the Federal Government? Who will deny that one of those 
rights was the right of having and holding slaves? Such right 
was of paramount importance in the view of all those who 
represented the slave-holding communities, which the history 
of the times shows to have Been almost co-extensive with the 
entire thirteen States. 

Again : Is it not too much for common credulity to conclude 
that the statesmen who framed and the people who ratified this 
treaty, and the constitution in which it was placed for their own 
safety and that of their posterity, could have been so eager to 
restore the slave to his master in case of his escape, as the last 
subdivision of the second section shows (which event might 
happen but very rarely), that they would not consent to the 
adoption of the instrument without a provision for his reclama- 
tion, and then should neglect to secure his right of ownership, 
and to provide a protection against his certain loss if he took 
him voluntarily with him as his attendant or servant, into 
another State, taking the risk always of his leaving his service, 
but not the liability of State interference? It is clear that the 
first clause of the second section was intended to secure to the 
citizen every right not surrendered, and nothing is clearer than 
the right of citizens of the United States to hold slaves ; that right 
clings, remains, and still inheres to them, in whatever State of 
the confederacy they may choose to enter on business or plea- 
sure. The provision does away all idea of necessity ; it con- 
templates perfect freedom to go when and where it may please 
the citizen to go, carrying with himself all his rights and 
privileges, and never to be subjected to the humiliating plea of 
necessity as a reason for entrance or transit. It is a right not 
left to vague conjecture or judicial fiuctuation, but is fixed, set- 
tled, and certain, by express treaty reservation and stipulation. 

All native born white inhabitants in this nation are citizens 
thereof. So are all aliens naturalized under the acts of Con- 
gress, passed in pursuance of the constitutional grant to that 
body, of power to establish an uniform rule of naturalization. 
Any difl^erent rule of naturalization adopted by a State, will 
not confer on the alien, federal or national citizenship ; State 
naturalization, it would seem, is worthless in every re^spect ; it 
confers no privileges which may not be abrogated. The con- 
stitution and laws of Congress in that behalf are controlling, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of a State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Birth in this country, and naturalization 
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according to the laws of Congress, give to peraons the rights of 
a bifold citizenship, viz : State and national. Much confusion 
has arisen in not regarding this distinction. Collision of claims 
and conflict of alleged rights, are common in these days, for 
lack of understanding how far the one may blend with the 
other, or to what extent they may be respectively exercised. 
These collisions and conflicts are calling out from their hitherto 
hidden retreats, the strong and mighty antagonisms which the 
fathers of the Constitution bound as firmly as they were able 
by the ligaments of fraternal regard. There has been fomented 
among the citizens themselves, a war of rights and interests ; 
and now there is begun, in the Courts at least, a war not of the 
roses but of the races, which has a fearful look in the not very- 
far distant futare. May the strife between the white man and 
the black man, between the citizen and the slave, never extend 
beyond judicial warfare ! 

To arrive at the true meaning and proper construction of the 
Constitution of the United States, in many of its provisions, 
recurrence must be had to the period of its adoption, and to the 
contemporaneous usuages, customs, and circumstances of the 
people of the States. Be it remembered that this State paper 
is professedly the foundation and platform of government for a 
nation composed as well of persons whose aggregation is called 
the people, as of the States whose union constitutes the con- 
federacy. It must of necessity partake of the feelings and 
sympathies of the people and the States represented in the 
Convention which placed upon it the fiat of approval. It could 
not well have been framed, nor have passed tne ordeal of pop- 
ular scrutiny and criticism to which it was subjected, without 
the features and complexion of the times being deeply impressed 
upon its pages. None are so ignorant as not to know that 
among the inhabitants of the States, at this time, slavery was 
an institution unquestioned either in Church or State, in matters 
of morality and right ; that it had an origin coeval with the 
settlement of the country ; that it kept pace with its civilization ; 
that it was inwrought into the usages and customs of all 
classes ; that the system was kept alive by domestic prolification 
and foreign importation ; that, in fact, it had a sort of common 
law atattiSy which the bench of justice during its colonial ad- 
ministration never pronounced to be without right in their 
midst, though deriving its dignity and power from the British 
Constitution — the same trans-Atlantic fountain of authority 
whence Lord Mansfield drew reasons for his judicial decisions. 
It is, indeed, foundational in the government which was inau- 
gurated by that instrument ; structural, too, as it is a part of 
the materiel of its frame-work, and reaches to utmost turret 
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and to topmost tower. Nor can it be questioned, since the evi- 
dence is within the reach of every reader of the history of 
those days, that the person of a slave was held subject to the 
proprietorship of the master — and that such relation established 
beyond controversy and all perad venture, the correlative fact 
of property in him, a species of chattelization of him, and the 
vesting of title to him, and which is the subject of sale. This 
paper is the product of the real and actual state of things and 
condition of affairs ; it was known to its authors and approvers 
that slaves were imported into the country from beyond sea; 
they knew, whether right or wrong, that these slaves were 
bought and sold, and to all legal intents and purposes, were the 
property of the purchaser ; they knew full well, that this cja^ 
of individuals, tne constitutions and laws of the land did not 
regard as citizens, but as bondmen ; they knew that the slaves 
never had been reckoned or accounted in those constitutions 
and laws, in any sense, as the people, nor been represented in 
any popular legislative assembly. Governed by this know- 
ledge of the state of things, they adapted it to the needs and 
exigencies of the times, providing for amendments to be made 
when the popular demands should evince the necessity, with 
but one drawback or limitation, to wit : that no amendment 
should be made giving to Congress power to prohibit any of 
the States from the importation of slaves for the period of 
twenty years. In all things else this great ordinance of the 
people — this great act of thirteen States — deliberately and 
solemnly passed, by which their nationality was established and 
declared to the world, was open to amendment at any time 
when there should be a compliance with its provisions in that 
behalf. 

Some readers of the Constitution deny that the institution of 
slavery finds any grant of being in the general government, any 
support or privilege within its wide embrace ; that it recognises 
the attribute of property in a slave, or any such predicament of 
a man held in bondage ; that it secures tne master in the exer- 
cise of any rights of property in the slave ; such are bold men 
— eyes have they, but they see not, and language seems to have 
lost, in them, its meaning. It is nothing to them that they find 
written upon its leaves, such a paragraph as this : The migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person ; and the same fortified 
by a provision in another article, as follows : That no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
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hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the passage above 
copied. 

It seems that what before belonged to the States to regulate, 
if to be regulated at all, was now given over to the general 
government, the States to reap the advantages of the traffic in 
Saves as a profitable, lawful, and proper commerce, subject 
only to a revenue profit or benefit to the new government, on 
eacn slave, of a sum not to exceed ten dollars. These doings 
most assuredly nationalized that species of trade or commerce, 
which before was subject to a limited, local, or State Legisla- 
tion. It might be useful and interesting, if we were able, to 
furnish in this place the statistics of this pursuit. But it is not 
necessary for our present purpose; all persons versed in the 
history of colonial and ante-revolutionary affairs, know that at 
this time the investments in that kind of import were large, and 
the vessels engaged in the carrying of that article of commerce 
from the continent of supply to that of demand, numerous. Such 
pursuit was lawful, and an existing, every-day avocation of all 
such as had the disposition and means to embark in its adven- 
tures, and this branch of commerce received the sanction of the 
assembled wise men of the new nation, at the very inception 
of its constitutional existence. They gave it their kind coun- 
tenance, and bade it God-speed for the space of a score of years. 
They held the power of Congress over it for that lengtli of time 
in absolute abeyance, except in the particular matter of adjust- 
ing the duty to be paid per head by the importer. Let us ask 
just here, en passanty lest it be omitted, what the denier of 
alleged property in a slave, so far as the question relates to the 
action, intent, and aim of the general federal government in 
that particular, will say of this grant to Congress of liberty to 
impose a duty on an imported African. The objector will have 
it tnat ho is a man, a human being, and called, m the language 
of the article in which he is referred to, a person. So he is, but 
has he not been pronounced, by those who call him so, in lan- 
guage in the use and meaning of which it were improper to 
charge them with ignorance, a dutiable something, conmiodity, 
article, piece of goods, etc. ? It is a misnomer of those men who 
introduced the word, a mistaken and misapplied term, or such 
African is property — within the meaning of the Constitution — 
a duty, in the commercial sense, is paid only on ^oods, wares, 
and merchandise. But to return to the main question or matter 
in view. 

The fathers of this republic, who and what manner of persons 
were they ? Were they not by their cotemporaries believed to 
be and accounted worthy men. Christians, and patriots ? Were 
they not entrusted with the establishment of a national govern- 
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ment on account of Uieir snperior wisdom t Are they not now 
remembered by those of us who live in this day and generation, 
with a veneration bordering almost on idolatry? But they 
were, many of them if not all, slaveholders or had been such. 
Thev thought it right and proper to provide for the continuance 
of the institution or to make recognition of it, under the new 
order of things, and accordingly there is found in their great 
covenant of civil polity, sentences, sections, and articles securing 
its perpetuity, ii it they made no distinctions where there are 
no differences. They never saw, so far as we can discover, any 
difference between a foreign and domestic trade in slaves; at 
all events, such difference does not disclose itself in the Con- 
stitution ; and hence, no discrimination is made by them, except 
in the extrinsic circumstance of a duty on the foreign or im- 
ported slave. In this they were right If it was wrong to 
enslave the black in Africa and take him thence, equally wrong 
was it to enslave him in America, and take him hence to dis- 
tant, and to him unknown parts thereof. This they knew and 
felt and acted on, never at any time conceding it to be wrong 
or of questionable morality, but believing it to subserve the 
general good, and the interests of both master and slave. We 
judge that their limitation of the right to import, for twenty 
years, or their surrender of the reserved right of the States to 
such importation, without hindrance from Congress for that 
len^h of time, had its origin in economical or revenue reasons, 
and not in questions of emical moment If they had deemed 
slavery and its incidents, politically, morally, and religiously 
wrong, is it to be supposed that they would have compromised 
the matter for a double decade of years, and have tolerated for so 
long a time that which was to receive the brand of infamy ? They 
knew that the system was all-prevalent in Church and State, all 
over the land ; they knew also tha^ importations and traffic in 
slaves were not, the very African slave trade itself, of that day, 
was not, contrary to the law of nations. They have nowhere 
given to Congress the power to pass those laws, however proper 
and needful, they may be, whicn consign those engaged in the 
business to the gallows, and subject the vessels usea by them 
to condemnation and confiscation. Such a grant of power would 
have convicted them of ^ose inconsistency. At one moment 
did they consider the institution a good thing? the next so bad 
as to be without the pale and protection of the law 1 

Whatever, indeed, others may think of them and their doings 
in the establishment of this general government and the adjust- 
ment of its principles and provisions in the matter of slavery, 
BO prevalent among them — be it favorable to them or otherwise 
— we are not called upon in tJiis connection to pronounce judg- 
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ment of belief, but in this, that they have so expressed them- 
selves in the Constitution, as to leave no doubt of their intention 
to declare a slave to be property, the subject of sale, leaving 
State Legislatures to say whether such property shall be deemed 
to be real or personal. Such conclusion is derived from the 
testes loqucndi: their adoption of language apj)licable only to 
such usage ; tlieir choice of words significant indeed of such 
existing fact in all the States, and neeuing, in this use of terms, 
no definition, any more than in respect to the terms in common 
use in the courts and law literature of the day, of which, it is 
well known, that they were far from being ignorant. We 
judge, therefore, that they have settled the question, and that 
slaves are property within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Tliis is sufficient for our argument, both in law and logic. 
Hence, on every account, we may not bring against them any 
railing accusation, and shall " nothing extenuate nor set down 
anght in malice." Slavery and the slave-trade they left open 
questions : as they existed at the time, so they left them, with- 
out any prohibition, only regulating slavery in some of its inci- 
dents, as in the case of escapes, etc. ; never conceiving the idea 
of property belonging or attaching to the slave any the less, 
because of his change of domicil by his own volition or that of 
his master; and leaving these two subjects of national concern- 
ment to the future, to be met, when the time should come, by 
any amendments that might be necessary. The only prohi- 
bition which they have seen proper to make for the whole 
extended circuit of the involved relations of slavery, is the one 
seen in the quotation above, viz. : that of the importation by 
the States. This, too, was put by them far away in the distant 
days, and made subject to a species oi jpaulo-vost future tense. 
They might have prohibited slavery and tne slave-trade as 
well, anahave declared that there should be no longer property 
in a human being, which was a living, legal, and century- 
consecrated fact But they did not, and left the one to its 
qiLasi common-law origin and foothold in the land^ and the 
other to its recognised lawfulness in the code of nations. No 
such prohibition is among the enumerated powers of Congress: 
all search among them for any will be in vain. Nor is there 
any implied power of prohibition visible in the letter of the 
Constitution. The invisible spirit of the instrument, the genius 
which dwells in its profound penetralia, and dictates its high 
behests when invoked, gives not even a shadowy assurance of 
such a power. What then, indeed, becomes of the laws of 
Congress, making the trade piracy, and its punishment death I 
But the main question is, whether, under the Constitution, 
slaves are property within its meaning ? It would seem, from 
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the scope of the preceding considerations, that on all the plat- 
forms of civil government here, whether State or national, it 
was a conceded point that a slave was his master's property ; 
that the new general government moved off in its orbit of 
nationality to fulfil its high destiny with other systems in the 
world, as a central sun, holding within its grasping and gra- 
vitating influence, all the State governments committed to such 
application and use of the term, and that such proprietorship 
must remain till varied or abolished by amendments in due 
course of administration. Since the beginning of the federal 
government, when the States united became a power and a 
nation, there has been no change or lessening of the nationality 
of the institution of slavery. The property right has never 
been annulled, and it continues to be one of the franchises of 
the citizen of the United States. If the grant or recognition 
of the right to hold a slave as property, or estate, had not been 
intended; if the property attribute of a slave had been covertly 
or clandestinely lodged in the letter of the Constitution, or fur- 
tively concealed in its spirit, abundant time elaped before the 
period of its amendment, for the people to make ready to rid 
themselves of such an imposition, by expunging from its 
enrolments such intolerable allowance. It would seem, that 
from the 17th Sept., 1787, when the Constitution was adopted, 
to the 4th March, 1789, the date of the amendments, the trial 
of the Great Charter had been sufficiently lone to call out all 
the amendments considered needful. The people were content 
to allow the slave to be property as at first, and by neglecting 
to amend in that particular, affirmed such proprietorship or 
kind of estate in him. 

This was an opportune occasion to remove all objection, if 
any existed, and to lay the foundation of his emancipation. 
But the people amend, and in the fifth article a prohibition is 
introduced in respect to property, all and sinffular, gjenerally, 
and without any limitation of the kind or quality, animate or 
inanimate. This was the time and this the article in which 
the great exception of the slave to the general rule, definition, 
or classification of what is and shall be considered property, 
should have been distinctly made, if any such exception was 
intended or desired. We do not believe any such exception to 
the general rule was either intended or desired by the people 
of those days ; and hence they have placed the property ques- 
tion beyond doubt in our mind. That which results from this, is 
important in reference to State legislation generally, in the mat- 
ter of emancipation of slaves, and particularly in relation to the 
laws of this State. It will not be forgotten that this amendment 
prohibits all interference with the property of persons, declaring 
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that no person shall be deprived thereof without due process of 
law. Enough has been said to show that a slave was deemed 
and taken to be property at the time of the amendments and 
before their ratification : it follows that such property is within 
the meaning and intent of the fifth article of them, and must be 
governed by its prohibition, which is, that the slave cannot be 
taken IVom his master without doe process of law. Legislative 
enactments are not such. They themselves are powerless, 
when in conflict with the Constitution, wliich is the supreme 
law of the land. Who can hesitate to say that the statutes of 
the State of New York cannot take away the slave from his 
master by which he is deprived of property? All acts of 
emancipation in this State, or in any other, which are not pros- 
pective and make free those born afterwards, are violative of 
the Constitution, in that they deprive of property. Nomothetes 
may not legislate away the rights of property, because it seems 
humane to give freedom to the bondman. 

New York passed laws in the years 181 Y, 1830, and 1841, 
prohibiting slavery, or in other words, the owning of property 
in a slave. We do not see how those laws can stand m a con- 
stitutional conflict, since " the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or law of any 
State to the contrair notwithstanding." Such is the lan- 
guage of the Federal Constitution. Slaves are property ; '^ they 
form to this day the foundation of large masses of property in 
the southern parts of these United States ;" such is the language 
of Chancellor Kent, when writing of persons held in slavery. 
In those cases which have been amudicated at Washington and 
Albany, the one growing out of the provisions of the jProhibi- 
tory Liquor Law of the State of Rhode Island, and the other 
arising out of the enactments of a like statute in tliis State, it 
will be remefmbered, it was decided that the Legislature cannot, 
by its acts, deprive any person of his property ; in short, that 
legislation is not proceeding at law; that statutes are not 
process of law ; and that the property of the citizen, no matter 
of what it may consist, may not be taken from him, in contra- 
vention of the constitutional protection. 

Indeed, if a State shall respect the constitutional declaration 
that " the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens (of the United States) in 
the several States ;" if it be lawful, and is one of the privileges 
of a citizen of the United States, to hold property in a slave, 
and if such right of property is secured to him, and he cannot 
be deprived of it by any State legislation, by what right may 
the legislature of New York hinder a citizen of the United 
States, and an inhabitant and citizen of another State, from 
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coming freely within its borders with liis slaves, and as freely 
departing with tliem ? And besides, by what authority shall 
it prohibit a citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant 
and citizen of New York, from the exercise of the same right, 
derived from the federal government, to hold that species of 
property ? We can see no ground for such prohibition ; it 
must give way before the federal constitution, or its provisions 
have come to be the veriest nullities conceivable. It is true, 
that if this be so, slavery may be restored, and the emancipa- 
tion acts are void. We are not answerable for such result ; it 
follows from an inexorable necessity for which we may not be 
summoned to account ; it results from the same law and logic 
which has established the fact that a man may hold here in the 
State of New York and in the State of Khode Island, his 
barrel of brandy, in spite of the law of the State, which 
declared it should become forfeit and confiscate. Why not as 
well hold a slave in defiance of State laws? Pray what is the 
difference of the two cases? 

At sundry times since the year 1794, with or without consti- 
tutional grant. Congress has been accustomed to stamp upon 
the statute books of the government of the United States, its 
fiat of prohibition and penal visitation. Nor has this nation 
alone placed banners in the way of migration or importation 
from the dark territories of Africa of its still darker and be- 
nighted inhabitants. Great Britain has placed upon the waves 
that wash its wide shores, a cordon of ships, constituting a 
mighty marine police department, to prevent the stolid and 
miserable men of its waste places and wilderness, to become the 
merchandize of the stranger from beyond sea. 

To say nothing of their statutory steps in the premises, we 
may cite their joint action as stipulated in the convention of 
Washington, treated by those distinguished statesmen, our great 
countryman Mr. Webster, and the eminent Lord Ashburton, 
in the year 1842. But the American Congress is not equal in 
power to the British Parliament, and besides, our Constitution 
has nowhere conferred power to inhibit the foreign slave trade, 
and to punish in any manner such pursuit. Not impliedly but 
expressly and distinctly do we now declare the exercise of any 
power to that end or in that direction, and the upholding there- 
of by the infliction of punishments infamous or capital, to be 
without warrant ; a proposition so manifestly in conflict with 
the ruling and action of Congress ever since the establishment 
of the national government, that it needs to be demonstrated, 
to which undertaking we will now devote our attention. 

It is historically true, as we have already shown, that at the 
period when the Constitution became the law of the land, 
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slavery was prevalent in nearly all the States ; that slaves were, 
in fact, a species of property ; that like other property, they 
necessarily became parcel of estates, and hence were subjects 
of sale, of trade, of traffic, in like manner as any other kind of 
estate ; that being such, dealing iu slaves followed, and the 
transfer of them by the seller to the buyer was an act of which 
the law as readily took cognizance as of any other act between 
trading parties ; that the traffic both foreign and domestic was 
legitimate and proper and of daily occurrence — a common 
necessity of the institution ; that in ethical and political economy 
no distinction was ever made or difference claimed in business 
transactions concerning 8lave3 at home or abroad ; that in sound 
common sense the purchase and holding of a slave, of the 
neighbor, his thrall oorn in his house, was always considered 
the same as the purchase and holding of a slave, of an African 
prince, his captive in war ; that there were never drawn any 
limit lines, nor were ever raised any walls of partition making 
it right to hold a slave here on this continent, and wrong to hold 
one on the continent of Africa, or on the great interlittoral 
ocean ; that such holding was always considered, in the abstract, 
as lawful in the one as in the other ; in short, that the deal or 
trade in the foreign product, was as fully a commercial right 
and privilege of tlie citizen as the purchase and user of the 
home born. It was then as it should be — there was not any 
substantive difference, in matters of morality or commerce, 
in respect to the origin or sources of supply of the market of 
the slaves. Practically, moral and political philosophy har- 
monized and in this thing walked together in company, each 
in fellowship with the other. Slavery or the subjection of the 
negro here was then no more fully acknowledged and legalized 
by the American governments, as a lawful and proper institu- 
tion, than the slave trade with the African tribes, was fully 
recognised and justified by the law of nations, as a fit and 
proper commerce. 

Thirteen independencies i«rere the result of the disruption of 
ties to the British throne. They came into the exercise of the 
fullest political privileges on earth, with a perfect knowledge 
of the condition and wants of every class of men in their midst. 
The main body of them not merely tolerating, but assiduously 
sustaining, slavery and the slave-trade as elements of social and 
political relations, settled down, without any change in those 
particulars, upon their old colonial precepts and principles in 
respect to the subject race among them, to wit: that it was 
morally andpolitically proper and expedient that it remain in 
servitude. Hence, when these States came to unite themselves 
into a single grand nationality, their general merger carried 
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with it only what was expressly stipulated in the confederating 
contract, all else remaining intact, and not belonging to the 
new government, each one having a vast residuary power 
scarcely diminished in volume or quantity by its contributions 
to the national gi'ant. Among tliem have ever since been 
garnered up all authority and control over the system of slavery 
m each — and the commerce of slaves on the soil or upon the 
waters of any one of them, as well as on shcires and upon seas 
abroad, can oe regulated only, not prohibited by acts of Con- 
gress. In prohibition there is an exercise of power to a greater 
extent than in regulation ; a prohibition of trade is not its regu- 
lation ; the one implies cessation without any qualification ; 
the other implies continuance with adjective variations ; in 
whatsoever category or condition comVnerce ip slaves was in- 
tended to be placed, it is difficult to believe that prohibition is 
synonymous with regulation. Only in a single instance may 
Congress exercise a veto power in a matter affecting the com- 
merce in slaves. This instance does not reach the settled sys- 
tem of slavery] neither does it Interfere with the general 
traffic abroad, hor does it touch transfers from one person to 
another at home. It is allowed to Congress to forbid importa- 
tions — and this is all, these importations may not be made into 
the States — its power is expended on but a small surface of the 
earth, where are markets for the ne^ro slave — but such impor- 
tations may be made into Brazil, Cuba, etc., and Congress is 
powerless to prevent — it may not punish the person so engaged, 
nor confiscate his cargo. 

The States stand pledged to one^ another in the matter of 
slaves in two particulars only ; and in one alone to the general 
government. It was covenanted by them in a convention of 
four lines, which was inserted in the Constitution, in article 4, 
that every fugitive slave should be delivered up on claim. 
This is one of the pledged, and is, perhaps, of greater considera- 
tion and importance than any other in tliat parchment ; and it 
may be very justly denominated the reciprocity treaty of the 
States. It was also agreed and covenanted by the States, that 
their slave population should enter into the numerical basis of 
representation and direct taxation, which obligation may be 
seen in the third subdivision of the second section of the first 
article of the same instrument. These two are the only instances 
we can find of inter-State compact relating to the servile race, 
and in wbich the States have pledged their faith to each other 
touching the relation of master and slave. As respects their 
pledge to the new national government, we are unable to dis- 
cover any trace of obligation or grant, in any manner relating 
to slavery, except this solitary one where it is agreed upon that 
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the Congress sh^U h^ve the power of prohibition or non-impor- 
tation of slaves into the United States after the year 1808. In 
this the States stand committed and pledged to the general 
government as firmly as can well be, ancj §ood faith on their 
part will hold them to their ijndertakings with each other, and 
to their vows with the new establishmeut, which alone secured 
the possibility of such ^ creatioq. 

But the States did not pledge themselves to one another, nor 
to the new government, in the piatter of the continuance or the 
abolition of slavery in general : nor did they bind themselves to 
one another, or to the national organizatipn in ^ny manner, in 
the matter of the continuance or prohibition of the foreign slave 
trade or of domestic transfers of subject individuals. Non- 
importation into tlie national domain, which they did agree to, 
never did nor eiver will come in conflict with the general system 
of slavery in the States, or in conflict with the slave trade out- 
side of the United States. The most that can be allowed, in 
any point of view, by wav of exercise of the powers of Congress 
over the slave trade, at nome or atroad, is, that the trade or 
trafiSc shall be treated in the samQ manner as anv other trade, 
deal, or pursuit knovn to the commercial world. Congress 
cannot arrest nor break up any species of commercial calling 
known to the common law and the law of nations when the 
general government went into operatioft, without constitutional 
warrant for such course of action. There was nothing at 
common law nor under the code of nations, to hinder importa- 
tions of slaves into the States, and it might be done at tiiis dav 
had not the same been prohibited by act of Congress, for which 
there is and h^ b^en abundant authority since the year 1808, 
as before remarked, by the first paragraph of the ninth section 
of the first article of the Constitution. A special prohibition of 
one thing, of a class of things, and absolute silence in respect to 
all of the class except that particular one specified, carries indu- 
bitable evidence of intent ngt to prohibit what is non-enume- 
rated. That solitary paragraph on the subject of slave intro- 
duction into the United States, by every recognised rule of con- 
struction of constitutions and statutes, has settled the question 
of the power of Congress over prohibition ; by the expressed 
particularity of the limit therein marked out, tnat body is pow- 
erless to restrain the carrying away from the shores of Africa 
its slaves into all the world besides the United States — the spe- 
cified confines in which alone it shall not be lawful. These 
views find support in the fanailiar maxim of the law : in an 
instrument, a specification of particulars is an exclusion of 
generals: expy^essio unius est exclusio alteriue : and the rule 
given by Iiord Bacon is applicable here also: — as exception 
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strengthens the force of a law in cases not excepted, so enumera- 
tion weakens it in cases not enumerated. 

It may not be amiss to amplify here a little. Importation 
into the States is only one incident of the foreign slave trade — 
it implies navigation of the seas ; and this navigation of the 
ocean nmst be free to the trader in slaves, as well as in any 
other commodity known to the public law as an article of com- 
merce — restraint in one particular only awaits him — his caiw 
may not be carried into any port of the United States. Nor 
may a fleet of armed vessels of war meddle with him on the 
ocean. His cargo is not contraband by the law of the sea ; he 
is not oflfending, and Congress cannot obstruct his pathway, nor 
punish him except for offences against the law of nations. 
So long as such commerce is as lawful as any other under the 
rulings of the public law of the nations of Europe and other 
civilized countries, and so long as Congress is subject to con- 
stitutional disability and imbecility in all things not granted by 
the States, this branch of the commercial marine may be con- 
tinued and pursued without molestation. 

Again : what is plainer than this — forbidding the introduc- 
tion of slaves from Africa into the United States, is a negative 
pregnant, permitting their entrance into any other part of the 
world — fixing on a single spot and passing over all the other 
portions of tne earth, plainly indicate that the parts not so 
singled out and limited, are not to be regarded as excluded 
territory ? Single out the soil of the United States from the 
wide world besides, all over which we are accustomed at the 
time to trade in slaves, and nothing seems plainer than that we 
may as usual traflSc everywhere except in the United States. 
Apply this to the constitutional restraint of importation into the 
United States. HVe may import into all the world besides the 
region prohibited ; if we may do so, then the importation, which 
is but another name for the trade, at least the one term implies 
the other, elsewhere is not unlawful, nor to be classed in the 
category of crimes. Place alone enters into the constitutional 
inhibition. Nothing in restraint of the trade elsewhere, in any 
of its relations, in its fullest extent of claim under the unbridled 
license of the law of nations, can come of this denial of entry 
or of its intendments ; except in the particular of locality^ no 
obstacle to the traffic more than in any other, is discernible in 
the language of the Constitution. 

Thus far in this inquiry it seems that the laws of Congress 
touching the trade, except that of 1807, specially founded upon 
the grant in the 9th section of the first article, are without 
warrant of the people of this nation — the oflTspring of bold 
graspings of power and extraordinary usurpations of preroga- 
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tive. A series of ODactraents coeval in its beginning with the 
origin of this government, runs through the year-books of 
Congress, which enactments are not merely unconstitutional but 
extra constitutional. We will not furnish here the full catalogue, 
but will enumerate only the fugitive slave law of February 12, 
1793; the law of 1794 and the law of 1818, relating to the 
slave trade ; the law of 1820, called the Missouri Compromise, 
of late properly repealed; and the fugitive slave law of Sep- 
tember 18, 1850 — all of which inter altos Congress will do well 
to repeal at the earliest opportunity, if it be desirous to restore 
harmony to the States and good will among the people. Let 
repeal blot them out and not the besom of rum sweep away this 
Union of the States. If there shall ever be seen and read of 
this nation, such sad scripture as history hands down to us 
concerning ancient Troy, Ilium fuity it will be mainly in con- 
sequence of these unequal and unnecessary laws. Such tran- 
scending of authority, if done by one man, tor instance, the 
President, could scarcely have failed, at least, in the infancy of 
the republic, to have revolutionized the government. But being 
the acts of a large number or body of men, their conduct has 
been taken for granted as right and their legislation received 
with but little examination and less scrutiny. Thus much con- 
cerning non-importation into the States and its lack of restraint 
upon the trade generally. 

We now proceed to inquire whether Congress had power to 
enact the laws found in the statute books, prohibiting the slave 
trade, and providing for the reclamation and extradition of 
slaves escaping into other States. And we remark tliat such 
power is not derived from the paragraph in the Constitution 
(Art. 4, sec. 2.), which we have introduced above ; as already 
urged in the preceding pages, it is a compact or treaty stipula- 
tion, devoid of any grant of legislative power, and containing 
nothing necessary in a charter of government, which, for the 
most part, the Constitution was intended to be, containing 
grants of power and the modes of its exercise. The paragraph 
13 itself a fundamental law passed by the people of the States — 
above all other legislation — and not capable of any alteration 
or amendment, except by the people themselves, in the manner 
in which the existing amendments were made. Nor does it 
operate any investment of power in the government of the 
United States, or in any department, or officer thereof; it only 
inhibits the exercise of power by any State, in contravention 
of the rights of reclamation and extradition therein and thereby 
secured by a species of treaty entered into by the States, by 
its adoption in their conventions. 

1. Tlie first step in order to a solution of the question whether 
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Congress had any power to legislate on the snbjeot of slavery 
and the slave trade, must be an inquiry into the nature of the 
instrument known as the Constitution, or of certain articles 
thereof, conceived by some to contain warranty for the exercise 
of legislative power. K it shall appear that sora^ of its sec- 
tions contain provisions in no way called for by the necessity 
of the case as a charter of government, but which are clearly 
compromises inserted to harmonize conflicting states and condi- 
tions of society, and which, if stricken oat of its pages, would 
not lessen its adaptation to tlie great end for which it was 
made, namely, the administration of a Federal Government-^ 
provisions which would equally as well suit the exigencies of 
the States, under the old articles of confederation, as under the 
new order of things — language which more readily conveys 
the idea of a treaty stipulation between States in their capacity 
of independent sovereignties continuing to exercise all the 
original and inherent powers belonging to them before a 
general federative government was ever conceived of, than the 
idea of delegated power, surrendered sovereignty, or any other 
imparted attribute of the bodies politic of the several States — 
words which negative the idea of any legislative action on the 
part of the new government ; then it will be manifest that its 
fi*amers contemplated, in some particulars, something more 
than a mere constitution or charter of government. Hence 
the warrant for any legislation by Congress, on slavery or the 
foreign slave trade, other than to prohibit importation of slaves 
into the national domain, must be found in some other provi- 
sions than those which we have considered and called inter- 
State treaty stipulations. But we are unable to find any other 
provisions in the Constitution. Examination will show that 
whatever of the exercise of power may be discovered in the 
Constitution in respect to slavery and the slave trade, it will 
be found alone in these inter-State covenants or treaties. All 
diflSculty vanishes when it is allowed in the argqment that it 
was intended by the framers of the instrument to embrace in 
its folds such treaty stipulations and agreements, and the same 
to be observed by the States for ever, or while the new govern- 
ment should continue to exist. Such stipulations are none the 
less compacts for being incoj-porsted with the provisions of thiS 
great charter of the general government — nar are they any 
more the warrants for the exercise of its legislative power, 
because so incorporated. If tliese stipulations contain no grant 
of power, tlien none can be exercised ; if they do contain a 
grant of power, then who shall exercise it? Will it be said 
fliat Congress shall exercise it? It may, if the grant be to that 
branch ot the government, not otherwise. Does it intermeddle 
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in the matter of other treaties — those made with foreign States 
and powers ? May it legislate on the subject of the extradition 
of fugitives from justice, as seen in the late treaty with Great 
Britain, negotiated at Washington by Mr. Webster, late Secre- 
tary of State, and Lord Ashburton, to whom we have already 
above referred ? Is it not the province of the President to 
taJce care that the laws ie faithfully execiUed t Is not the Con- 
stitution a law of the land, the supreme law of the land ? Are 
not all treaties also laws of the land ? 

The answer to the question, what is the extent of the legis- 
lative power of Congress, may be found in the following mn- 
guage of the Constitution : — 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Art, /, Sec, I.) 

By way of abundant caution, it is provided also, in an amend- 
ment to the Constitution : 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor pronibited bj it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. {Art, X, Amend.) 

An analysis of that instrument by which the General Govern- 
inent was created, and by which it lives and moves and has its 
being, will show that it sought to apportion the powers of 
government among the depart^lents into which its administra- 
tion was parcelled, viz., the executive, thet judicial, the legisla- 
tive — that the powers intended to be exercised by each are 
carefully enumerated or defined in such manner, that but little 
doubt can exist as to the intent of those who framed it — that 
it has a two-fold aspect in the creation of the government ; the 
one exhibiting a grant of power with 9 prescribed mode of its 
exercise, and the other a reservation of power with imposed 
restraints upon its exercise. Indeed, all and singular the legis- 
lative powers that pertain to the Federal Government, are 
S rants ; this is discoverable in limine. The first line of the 
rst paragraph of the Constitution, as seen above, evinces that 
Congress can exercise no power in legislation not granted by 
the Constitution. Tlie gifts or grants of power bestowed upon 
the General Government are equal in amouijt froryi each of the 
States forming thB new nation^ty. 

2. We have said that we are unable to find any grant to 
Congress to legislate on slavery or the slave trade, except to 
prohibit importation within the territorial limits of the nation. 
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Nor is there any grant for this to be operative till twenty 
years after the inception of the Government. It is in vain to 
seek for any such grant in the inventory of powers of Congress, 
seen in the Constitution, unless it be found in tlie power to 
regulate coinmerce. Let the law-makers in Congress point out^ 
if they can, any other in the whole enumeration, for their war- 
rant to legislate on the subject of slavery or the slave trade. 

But may there not be some remnant of authority in the 
Great Charter for the exercise of such legislation ? May not 
the final clause of the section, which enumerates what powers 
of legislation were granted in express terms by the Constitution, 
confer some right upon Congress thus to legislate ? This clause 
gives to Congress, in addition to the grants enumerated, power 
to make such other laws as may be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution certain other undefined and nameless 
powers vested in the government or its oflScers. We place it 
nere on our record. It runs thus : 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 

into execution all other powers vested by this Constitution in 

the Government of the United States, or in any department or oJQScer 
thereof. 

We repeat, let the legislators at the Court of Washington 
find warrant express or implied in this quotation for their law 
of 1Y93, and its fellow, the so-called peace measure and peace- 
maker of September, 1850. Besides, let them show, if they 
can be found in the pages of the Constitution, any other grants 
of legislative power than those here collaborated, in the sec- 
tions which we have referred to and inserted above. AU legis- 
lative powers herein granted, quoth the Constitution. Are there 
any ouiers granted besides tliose we have cited ? We do not 
discover any others. If the authority to enact the reclamation 
and extradition laws of 1Y93 and 1850 be not found among the 
enumerated legislative powers of Congress — if these laws them- 
selves are not " necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion any foregoing powers," that is, powers included in the 
enumeration — and if the Constitution has not vested in the 
government of the United States, nor in any department or 
oflScer thereof, ot/i^r powers besides those enumerated, requiring 
legislation for carrying them into execution (and it remains to 
be seen that any other powers have been vested requiring the 
Acts of 1793 and 1850), then it is necessary to make still further 
search for the fountain of this legislative authority. 

3. We will now revert to the passage in the Constitution 
{Art. IV.y sec. 2) already given above, and which we have 
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considered to be in the nature of a treaty stipulat'on entered 
into by the States, only binding as sucli, and to be construed 
and received as all treaties or conventions of independent or 
foreign powers are construed and received by the General 
Government — the principle of the case being the same, whether 
the compact or treaty were entered into by and between domes- 
tic or foreign States. It is in this section alone that anything 
can be found relating to the extradition of the ugitive slave. 
What is it intended to embrace ? A grant of power, or prohi- 
bition of the exercise of power? Certainly not a grant or 
vestment of power in any sense used elsewhere in the Consti- 
tution. Its language has no terms of gift or investiture : if 
power, however, has thereby been granted, it must have lodg- 
ment somewhere. In which department or officer of the 
Government may it be found ? It is silent in this behalf. If it 
contain a grant of power which is not enumerated, it must be 
found among those other powers which may be vested in the 
government or some of the departments. It certainly does not 
contain any powers which are enumerated in the 8th section of 
the first article. It must be sought for, then, among the non- 
enumerated or other powers mentioned in the article. We 
cannot but indulge the belief that these views are fully fortified 
both by principle and authority. "The Constitution of the 
United States is an instrument containing the grant of specific 
powers, and the government of the Union cannot claim any 
powers but what are contained in the grant, and given either 
expressly or by necessary implication.*' Thus saith Chancellor 
Kent. 

Again — if the second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution be the dispenser of a power, it is of great importance 
in this inquiry whether that power be executive, juaicial, or 
legislative ; if it bo not legislative, then Congress is for ever 
barred and estopped in the original exercise of its fiinctions in 
that behalf, and must wait till its legislation is invoked by the 
necessity and propriety of the case. It is seen by what is above 
advanced, that the Constitution may vest power in the govern- 
ment generally, or in a department of it, or in an officer 
belonging to it ; it is seen also that Congress has power to make 
such laws as may be necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion the powers so vested. It is admitted, therefore, that if the 
extradition section of the Constitution given above, vests in 
terms or by implication, power in the government generally, or 
in the executive, judicial, or even legislative departments, or 
in any individual officer of the government, and this vested 
power needs the aid of laws to carry it into effect, then Con- 
gress may furnish its enactments, and those of 1793 and 1850 
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are legitimate. It becomes, therefore, a question of necessity 
and propriety. Congress can have no original jurisdiction to 
make a single law to enforce or carry intp execution a non- 
enumerated power. Now can it be claimed that the extradi- 
tion clause of the Constitution lias within it any expressed or 
enumerated powers giving to Congress legislative authority? 
If there be found in its construction a single grant of power of 
any kind whatsoever, that power must lie dormant till it be 
necessary and proper that laws be made to carry it into exe- 
cution. If it be a power that cannot be exercised, or in the 
language of the Constitution, cannot be cwrried into execiUion 
without the help of Congressional aid in the shape of laws, this 
necessity alone confers lurisdiction on the law-making depart- 
ment — nothing else. Till there has been a failure in the govern- 
ment, in some of its departments, or in its officers, to execute any 
power that may lurk in the language of this reclamation-para- 
graph, or section of the fourth article, how can it be said that 
me statutes of 1793 and 1850* are necessary and proper ? It 
cannot be gathered from these laws themselves that any such 
necessity or propriety called them into existence. They have 
neither preamble nor title indicative of the facts and circum- 
stances that should give them birth, viz. : inability on the part 
of the department or officer upon whom the execution of the 
vested power has been devolved to c^rry it into execution. 
Nor is there any historical reminiscence in the action of the 
Federal Government throughout all its various bureaus and 
departments of office, from tiie day of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the present, demonstrating that tne executive, the 
judiciary, or any officer of the government, found itself or him- 
self too impotent to execute any and every power that belonged 
to them to enforce in this behalf. If the records of the past are 
silent as to any need of Congress making these laws — if these 
laws themselves do not carry internal evidence of some necessity 
for their enactment — and if the archives of the government 
contain neither memorial nor remonstrance from the people, 
the President, the departments, or any officer of the govern- 
ment, for a law in aid of the power conceded, as it is claimed, 
in the letter of the section of the fourth article under review 
(as we fully believe they do not), it is strong presumptive evi- 
aence, at least, that no such power exists, — that if there be such 
a power in esse it never needed the help of the legislative arm 
of the governjpaent. 

4. We will now inquire whether the section we have been 
considering is anything more than a great restraining and pro- 
hibitory enactment of the nation, and specially intendea to 
inhibit the exercise of State Sovereignty in the matter compro- 
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mised by its provisions. That it is more or les3 than siicli 
may well be questioned. Though not arranged in the Consti- 
tution among the restraints of power upon the States, in con- 
secutive order of the prohibitory paragraphs, yet its language 
is remarkable for its verisimilitude to them. It was one of the 
last things settled Upon by the Convention which framed the 
Constitution; hence it3 place among the articles at the extre- 
mity rather than among thofee of its class in an earlier page. 
At all events, it is historically true of this section that it is a 
compromise and contains restraints upon the exercise of any 
state legislation adverse to the extradion of a fugitive slave — we 
say adverse because its language -Warrants the declaration that 
it is only against any law or regvlaUon in the States that shall 
obstruct the reclamation that the prohibition is aimed. Never 
was it designed that the new government should do more in the 

1)remises than to see that this fundamental law, this treaty stipu- 
ation, be executed. Federal legislation was never contem- 
plated. Neither was it then, nor is it now necessary. It is pro- 
vided in the enumeration of the duties of the President that he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed ; this section 
is one of those laws belonging to him to execute — or in other 
words, whether it contain a grant or prohibition of power, it 
vests whatever of vitality it has in the Executive Department. 
It only remains to consider whether the section in review is 
a law in such sense, that it is supreme. This needs no more 
affirmative proof than a section of the Constitution itself, to 
which we will here give place : — 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. 

It is enough, perhaps, to know that the section is a law of the 
land, and ultiraates in complete supremacy. It is of no import- 
ance by what name it may be known, or however it may be 
classed among the powers or prohibitions of the Government. 
Whatever may be its nature, whether that of a treaty, and to 
be dealt with as such in its construction, or that of a simple 
element of municipal or charter immunity, in the last analysis 
the result will be the same. 

This section has received only sparing attention from 
writers on the Constitution. It seems to have been carefully 
avoided by all publicists, whose works we have consultedf. 
Kent, Story, and others, it would seem, when commenting 
upon the Constitution, might have given the vexed qtestion of 
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the United States government an examination commensurate 
with its importance. This they have not done. These great 
luminaries of the law owed it to the American people. We 
will here quote from one of our writers on the Constitution, in 
proof of our principal tenet : Mr. Rawle says — 

As soon as the Constitntion was adopted, all legislative measnres for 
the purpose of enforcing existing treaties, either on the part of the 
United States or the States, became at once unnecessary. The institu- 
tion of judiciary power was itself adequate to the desired effect The 
practical views and local interests which might have influenced State 
legislatures, or the high tone which might be jealously imputed to the 
general legislature, were equally avoided. The people, by the adoption 
of the Constitution, had themselves legislated on the subject, and the 
judicial principle, in regular and dignified procedure, carried their 
legislation into effect 

Again — it is safe to construe this section to mean that the 
States are the actors through their constituted officers or autho- 
rities. The restraining power of the section enjoins upon the 
State-statutes and decrees, that they do not ducKarge but 
deliver up the fugitive ; it has to do with the duties of the 
State alone ; it is as negative in the matter of discharge as it is 
positive in the matter of surrender ; both are compatible with 
State action, and to such does the section most clearly look. 
This section is the ligament with which the strong man into 
whose keeping the fugitive has committed himself, is bound 
hand and foot The pursuer must have unobstructed pursuit 
His claim is upon the State, not upon the fugitive, as may be 
seen in the analogous case of the fugitive from justice, for 
whose extradition tlie adjacent section provides. Whenever a 
State shall, by its legislation, be in conflict with this treaty or 
compromise, and be found in the attitude of a violator of the 
faith of treaties, and the President cannot, with the compulsory 
power of the army and navy in his hands, execute this part of 
the Constitution, it will be in time for Congress to make a law 
to aid him to carry into execution his oflScial duties 1 Their 
legislation will then be warranted, and not till then will it be 
legitimate. 

What are the so-called personal liberty laws of some States 
but the nullification of this article of the Constitution ? When 
will there be another President, who, like the heroic Jackson, 
will take the responsibility of enforcing the demands of the 
Constitution ? With such a man for President there will be no 
need of Congressional rescripts to aid in the reclamation and 
extradition of slaves. His requisition upon a State to sur- 
render a slave, would most manifestly be regarded with due 
respect 
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5. We have called in question the constitutionality of all the 
laws of Congress in respect to the slave trade, except such as 
prohibit the importation of slaves into the United States ; and 
we deny that Congress has any power to make laws to punish 
persons engaged in the slave traae beyond the boundary of the 
national domain. Let us look and see if we are sustained in 
this. There are but two paragraphs in the Constitution which 
are claimed to warrant these laws — they stand thus : — 

To regulate commerce with foreign nationg, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes. 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

The commercial regulation here specified is limited in such 
manner as not to incTnde or embrace any portion of the earth 
outside of the United States and the Indian wilds of America, 
except foreign nations. It would seem that it was intended 
here to use the term nations in a political sense ; the occasion 
and business before the Convention were certainly of such 
character. Do nations here mean the savage tribes of Africa? 
Are they foreign nations within the intent and meaning of the 
Constitution ? Have we diplomatic relations with them ? 
"Wlien did this government recognise them as belonging to 
the family of nations, and acknowledge their independence ? 
"Who are our consuls and ministers among them ? Have they 
accredited representatives at Washington? Moreover, with 
what reason can it be said, that Congress may regulate com- 
merce by laws of absolute prohibition ? If the intention was 
to cover the slave trade, why not say so in plain terms ? It was 
then current, and by an express provision passed simultaneously 
with this, allowed to be continued the world over, with all men, 
for twenty years, and then at the expiration of that period, 
only limited to non-importation into the United States. 

Nor can we subscribe to the doctrine that the other paragraph 
justifies Congress in pronouncing the slave trade piracy. This 
passage from the Constitution is the grand warrant of Congress 
for its legislation, declaring the slave trade piracy^ and its 
punishment rf^a^A. We will subject it to such analysis as we 
may be able, and try to ascertain whether, in fact, it does 
furnish any foundation for the enactments of Congress trans- 
forming and transferring the slave trade, a commerce legiti- 
mated by the law of nations, into piracy, a pursuit condemned 
by that same code. We must, therefore, preliminarily settle 
the terminology of the language used in the supposed warrant 
for this singular legislation. 
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It may not be amisB here to take connsel of Dr. Webster, in 
the matter of the meaning of the word deime^ in the passage 
before us. From among the many signitications of the word 
given by him, we will select tlie two following : — 

" To determioe, or ascertain the extent of the meaning of a word ; to 
ascertain the signification of a term ; to explain what a word is under- 
stood to express; as, to dtfine the words virtue^ courage, beliefs or 
charity. 

" To determine or describe the end or limit ; as, to define the extent 
of a kingdom or country." 

Now, to which of these, if to either, does the word belong? 
Did the men who made the Constitution intend it to be subject 
to the former, and to mean that Congress shall define lexico- 
graphically, the words piracy and felony, first exercising the 
functions of dictionary-makers, and then those of nomothetes ? 
Or did they intend it should be governed by the latter, and to 
mean that Congress shall determine (de and termino)^ or 
describe the end (finis) or limit of the felonies 'committed at 
sea, in the sense of the illustration in the latter of our quota- 
tions, as, to defime the extent of a kingdom or country ? Which 
is it that Congress may define, the words or the crimes f The 
passage does not read, to define ^ra<?y BXiA felony — these words 
needed no definition, — the lexicon and the law of nations, long 
before their use in the Constitution, had settled their significa- 
tion, and both philologist and publicist were agreed upon their 
meaning. Courts, cabinets, and colleges undei'stood them in 
the same sense, and their common usage had given them a 
positive import. And so also the crimes and offences which 
those words covered, had received, the world over, a fixed and 
certain acceptation. Piracy, the name for robbery npon the 
high seas, was a high crime and offence against the law of 
nations. The slave trade, " dreadful trade," and odious in the 
sight of Christianity, was not an offence against the law of 
nations, but stood within the pale of the public law. ITie 
punishment oi piracies^ and not something else, was a legiti- 
mate subject for the exercise of tlie power of Congress. What 
acts constituted piracies, felonies, and offences, in the language 
used in this passage, can be easily ascertained bv reference to 
the books. Such acts Congress can punish, and none others, 
by force of this grant under the Constitution. Congress may 
do what it pleases with piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas — but it has to do with them as such, and nothing to 
do with those acts or things, not previously to the Constitution 
known as piracies and felonies ; it must take the language used, 
as it meant and measured offences by its nniversal understand- 
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ing among the nations. Oon^e^ ma;^ not extend the boun- 
daries of certain crimes, by bringing within their embrace acts 
never before criminal ; it may not enlarge the number and kind 
of circumstances that before belonged to piracies and felonies. 
The language of the passage nowhere expresses nor implies 
that Congress may transfer from a lawful statue certain acts 
never treated as oflfences, and never recognised as such by the 
law of nations, and class them with those which ever have 
been treated and recognised as unlawful and piratical. 

The correctness of these views is strengthened by an unmis- 
takeable circumstance appearing in the Constitution itself, and 
which is a safe interpreter of this passage in that instniment. 
Having completed their labors in the formation and adoption 
of its articles and sections, the framers proceeded to provide 
for any amendments that use and subsequent experience might 
demand. It had been settled by them in the body of the 
Charter {Art. 1, sec. 9) that the importation of slaves into the 
national domain should not be prohibited by Congress before 
the year 1808, leaving tlie slave trade intact and to be con- 
tinued as a lawful commerce for the period of twenty years. 
This trade was also at the time protected by the Code of 
Nations. Its ramifications embraced the shores of the African 
continent, as producers of the article of traffic. The Spanish 
colonies and Brazil in South America, the British colonies in 
North America and the West India Islands, furnished markets 
for the importer of such commodities. To carry on such com- 
merce, navigation and voyage upon the high seas was indis- 
pensable. 

Observe, now, how carefully the importation provided for 
in the ninth section of the first article, and extending over a 
full score of years, is protected throughout the whole of that 
range of time. We place its palladium, the fifth article, on 
our page : " No amendment which may be made prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article." Now, is it probable, is it reasonable, that 
with such an object in view as the protection of the importer 
against all possible contingencies of a twenty years' future, 
involving changes in the popular sentiment and political mea- 
sures — protection, in short, against the very people themselves 
— such an assemblage of wise and sagacious men as that to 
which was confided the task of framing the charter of a new 
government, should be guilty of such an oversight, should be 
BO forgetful of their own consistency, as to grant to the people's 
representatives in Congress assembled, a power which tney had 
barred the people themselves from exercising for twenty years 

23 
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— ^the principal to be powerless and prostrate, the agent to be 
active and omnipotent all that while ? The people — the nation 
— may not make any amendment which, prior to the year one 
thousand eight hunared and eight, shall tn any ma/nner affect 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article {Art. 5); but Congress may immediately, at its first 
session, if it please, pronounce and declare a traffic, placed 
under license for long years by the Constitution itself, an offence 
synonymous and substantive with piracy, and which by the 
public law is declared to be a high crime, and punishable with 
death ! 

Nor did Congress wait long before it proceeded, with these 
words of the Constitution in hand, namely, ^^ to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations," as its warrant for legisla- 
tion, to take away the twenty years' license, and to declare the 
navigation of the seas with slaves on ship-board, and all the 
inciifents of the trade, to be piracy — perverting the plain 
intendments of language, and converting into cnme a com- 
merce recognised and guarantied by the supreme law — a law 
higher than its behests — the Constitution itself. The act of 
Congress of April 30, 1790, verifies our remark. The Consti- 
tution and the law of nations gave to the importer liberty to 
sail his ship on the Deep Sea, and to seek cargo for the American 
markets insular and continental ; but this act declares he may 
do it only on peril, and under penalty of death 1 He is hostM 
Immani generis^ and his merchandize contraband, not of war, 
but of the peace of the world 1 Need more argument be pre- 
sented to show that no power is lodged by me Constitution 
in Confess to pass the law of 1790, pronouncing the slave 
trade piracy ? 

Should it be said that our course of argument is conclusive 
only in respect to the first twenty years of the life of this 

f government, and will not invalidate the constitutionality of the 
aws enacted subsequently to the year 1808, let it be remem- 
bered that the inconsistency of the two passages (inconsistent 
only in case the one does warrant Congress to declare the slave 
txade piracy), whicji we have considered, is not cured by lapse 
of time ; and if the sentence, to define^ etc., was intended to 
limit, and not to enlarge — was intended to fix boundaries to 
the commission and punishment of offences occurring at sea, 
using the terra offences in its received sense among writers, 
and not intended to create a new nomenclature in criminal 
jurisprudence ; and albeit, was never intended to be warrant 
for laws against the slave trade before 1808, then it was none 
whatever when that year arrived. 
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But, if the sentence be oracular, and hath widiin itself such 
magic meaning and power, as to comtnission Confess to 
change the legal into the illegal — the constitutional mto the 
criminal — that body might at any time, as well in 1790, as in 
1818, in 1820, and at all times in the calendar of years, violate 
and nullify ad Ubitum the fifth article of the great instrumen- 
tality of its life and being. It is plain that such omnipotence 
is not a chartered attribute of the Federal Legislature. It 
has a commission, however — we have placed its contents 
before the reader, in our transcript of the ninth section of the 
first article of the Constitution. Let him ponder well its 
powers, and ascertain, if he can, whether Congress can ever do 
more than to prohibit importation of sla/oea into the domain of 
the United States — tlie trade and commerce in them, with all 
the world beside, being beyond the reach of its ai'm. 

We derive from the preceding examination the following 
conclusions : 

L (1.) That there is no power in the United States govern- 
ment, nor in that of any of the States, to divest a citizen of his 
ownership of or control over his slave, or to wrest his slave 
from his custody while in tra^utitu. (2.) That there is no power 
in the government of a State to invest a citizen with a right of 
re-capture of the slave broueht by him, or to restore such slave 
to his keeping when once the slave has cast off his allegiance 
while in transitu^ or resident with him in another State ; in 
such case he must invoke the power of the United States 
ffovemment. (3.) That what is predicated of both master and 
Save in the foregoing postulates, is true of them when the 
transit or residence is in a Territory, because their conditions 
remain unaltered ; and whatever rights inhered while residents 
of a State, continue to inhere abroad in a Territory, as well 
while stationary as while transitory. (4.) That there is no 
power in the United States government, nor in that of any one 
of the States, to prevent the reclamation and extradition of a 
slave who escapes from one State into another. (5.) As long 
as citizenship of the United States shdl continue to be an attri- 
bute of any person going into another State with his slave or 
slaves, so long may he hold them as such in its jurisdiction, 
whether his stay be long or short, or whether he become a 
resident or dweller for a day or a year, all State laws to the 
contrary notwitlistanding. (6.^ No citizen of the United States 
^oing into another State with nis slave or slaves, can be put to 
me plea of necessity of introduction ; he may consult his plea- 
sure or convenience in respect to their ingress or egress. 
(7.) The will of the master alone can dissolve the rewtion 
of master and slave while in a State whose laws do not uphold 
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the system of slavery ; the master may invoke them to aid him 
in the abrogation of that relation ; but if the slave quit the 
master, the master is powerless under State laws to restore the 
loss. In such case he must avail himself of the aid of the 
government of the United States. 

n. (1.) That the rights of federal citizenship must prevail 
in all the States, notwithstanding local laws ana the decrees of 
local judicial tribunals. (2.) Inat the rights of State citizen- 
ship can prevail only in the State. (3.) That some of these 
rignts are concurrent and co-ordinate, ana prevail alike, as tjj^e 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. (4.) That 
upon the inauguration of this government under the Constitu- 
tion, none but white persons became citizens of the United 
States; that all Indians and free negroes became subjects of 
the United States in the same sense and to the same extent that 
an Englishman, or an Irishman, or a Scotchman, is a subject of 
the government of Great Britain ; that all persons not white 
nor free, but held to sei'vice or labor under mastership during 
life, remained as aforetime subjects of the parties to whom such 
service or labor was due — slaves, in fact, to their masters, and 
subjects to the commonwealth ; amenable to the master as 
propertjr^-amenable to the government politically, as persons 
and as its subjects : that neither Indian nor negro, free or held 
to service, constituted or came within the categoiy of political 
entities, described in the preamble of the Constitution as, v>e 
the people of the United States^ in whom dwelled the essential 
power of the State, the supreme sovereignty. 

in. (1.) That the institution of slavery is national ; (2.) it 
has the sovereignty of the Union for its protection ; (3.) the 
Constitution of the United States is its shield ; (4.) and the 
edicts of Congress cannot prevail for or against its perpetaity. 

IV. (1.) The slave trade is allowable by the law of nations ; 
(2.) The citizens of any nation may engage in the traflSc, unless 
prohibited by their government.; (3.) This government cannot 

f)rohibit the trade abroad by its citizens; (4.) Congress can 
egislate only against importation into the national domain; 
(5.) The Constitution gives license to define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed ^n the Deep Sea ; but to define, as used 
there, gives no license lo alter and change the signification of 
words and terms known to the code of nations ; definition in 
the lexicographical sense was never intended. It was used only 
in the sense of limitation. It gave no authority to Congress to 
legislate any act into the crime of piracv which was not piracy 
before, by the established usage of publicists in treating of the 
doctrines of national law. 
Y. (1.) That Congress cannot intervene nor intermeddle in 
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legislating slavery into or out of a State or Territory. (2.) That 
it may be carried into and continued in any State or Territory 
into which it is the will or choice of a citizen of the United 
States to carry or continue the same ; it is a federal constitu- 
tional right, not within any power of Congress, expressed or 
implied, to hinder or delay — one of the immunities belonging 
to national citizenship, and which is beyond the reach of all 
adversaries, either state, or territorial, or congressional; the 
privilege to exercise which being secured by the Great Charter, 
and only to be inquired into and considered by the supreme 
federal judiciary. 
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Grave seniors, and illnstrions chiefs 

Of this time-honored seat of learning, 
And you, who ere you knew the griefs 

Of Wall street, and of money earning, 
Were wont in former days with me, 

As gay and joyous youths, 
To sit beneath some spreading tree 

And ponder classic truths ; 
Though thirteen years have passed away 

Since here a youth I stood, 
To say farewell to comrades gay. 

And teachers wise and good, 
I feel the memories of the past 

Crowd fresh upon my brain. 
And, gazing on this concourse vast, 

Am once a boy again. 
Could we recall the days gone by. 

In those short thirteen years. 
How many a disappointed eye 

Would stay its gushing tears. 
Where is the chapel where we used 

At morn to join in prayer, 
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While many an idle one pernsed 

His lesson on the stair t 
The hand of the destroyer has swept it all away 

For stores, for ribbons^ silks and laces ; 
And passing by the other day 

I vainly sought the faintest traces 
Of the college and its. well-kept green^ 

And stately rows of sycamores, 
And well-dr^sed students always seen 

Crowding round Columbia's doors. 
Commerce, with its absorbing ways^ 

Invades that classic ground, 
Where Homer^s venerated lays^ 

And Virgil's used to sound. 
The peaceful home before its tread. 

The enhanced location yieldsy 
Aid new Columbia rears her head 

Where once was Potter's fields. 
In distant lands when led to roam, 

And view scholastic nooks^ 
Fve met old friends, well known at home^ 

Professor Anthon's books, 
Brundusium^'s bard so oft betrayed 

To things he never said. 
By Anthon's industry is made 

The classic path to tread ; 
Arpinnm's man for truth contending. 

And pleading Milo's causey 
Or injured liberty defending. 

And driving f^m the doors 
Of outraged and insulted Rome 

The bloody Catiline, 
To many a feeling heart comes home 

In Anthon's glowing line. 
When as a graduate I stood 

Upon this speaker's floor. 
Presiding o'er us all, was viewed 

The venerated Moor. 
My memory now can hear him say. 

Addressing each of us : 
Ad gradum nunc admitto te 

Bac laurium artibus. 
Amidst Italia's sunny fields 

The Latin taught to speak*. 
Deep read, to none his knowledge yields. 

In Hebrew or in Greek. 
But in the management of boys 

He was not quite the thing 
This institution now enioys. 

In her presidential King — 
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From earliest youth 'twas mine to be 

With those who loved him dearly, 
And for his kindness past to me, 

I thank him here smcerely. 
Nestor of the professor's chair, 

Most eradite Mc Vicar, 
I never knew a lecture where 

The students hurried quicker ; « 
Nor whence with lingering step, and slow 

Reluctant feet retreating. 
More eloquently seemed to show 

Their pleasure here in meeting. 
Had each acquired what he mignt learn 

In that four years' colie^te course. 
Not one would fill funereal urn. 

But all our land would mourn his lose. 
I see around me, deeply versed 

In old scholastic lore, 
. Many who slaked their mental thirst 

At Alma Mater's door ; 
And joy to think some otlier may 

A prouder tribute brin^, 
Than can I hope, as poet^ bay, 

Will round my temples cling. 
But when I look about, and see 

Lawyers, and men divine. 
Who once as students knelt with me 

At this same classic shrine. 
And members of the healing art, 

Whom she has made A.M. f 
I wish success, with all my heart, 

To her who gave us them. 

I see five hundred lovely feces 

Spread out before my view. 
All charming as the classic gnu^ 

But all to me are new; 
The maids, whose presence used to cheer 

Our annual celebrations, 
Mothecs and sisters of those here. 

Now fill the matrons' stations. 
Deaf to my flowing verses' charms, 

They watch their infant heirs. 
Now leapinfiT in the nurses' arms. 

Now lisping evening prayers. 
Back to the army of the past 

Shall we revert our glance. 
And show the noble records vast 

Of names that shall enhance 
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The glory of Columbia's son, 

When we have passed away, 
And make him proud of being one. 

Wherever he may stray. 
Three brothers of the Antlion name, 

In three distinct careers, 
Have won an enviable fiame ; 

Next on |he list appears 
Bainbridge, who made our starry flag 

Wave proudly o'er the sea ; 
Benson, of whom we all can brag ; * 

And Bruce, renowned MJ). 
But all must bow the head before 

Clinton, whose mighty mind 
The lake that feeds Niagara's roar 

With ocean's wave combined ; 
Hoffman, and Hamilton, and Jones, 

Amongst our worthies rank ; 
And Morris, too, Columbia owns, 

And Slidell, and Verplanck. 
Long ere California's gold 

Tempted the greedy throng, 
Had Stevens' ma^c pen unrolled 

Records that slumbered long. 
And read fiom off the sculptured stone. 

By aid of knowledge gathered here. 
The history of a race unknown, 

Which time had caused to disappear. 
We often hear rich men complain. 

That in affairs of State 
Their efforts and their hopes are vain. 

Their voices have no weight. 
McKeon, Roosevelt, and Fish, 

Fowler, and Havemeyer see : 
These prove that, when Columbians wish, 

They rise where they aspire to be. 
'Twere long to tell the high career 

Of great men who have had their day ; 
But few have oftener flourished here 

Than those who bore the name of Jay. 
When Hosack died, the healing art 

Seemed to forego the strife ; 
But Francis stayed Death's fatal dart. 

And brought the dead to life. 
When wealth spreads out its glittering lure, 

Gained by some sudden speculation, 
Few have the courage to endure 

The toils of mediocre station : 
Hence the learned professions yield 

To mercantile career, 
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And active genius quits the field 

No golden prizes cheer ; 
For toUing up the hill of time, 

Those who professions follow, 
Can only gain the hard-earned dime, 

Whilst merchants make the dollar ; 
Nor can New Yorkers ere compete 

With men from Yankee land, 
Who, with a knavery more complete. 

Preserve a visage bland. 
Hence, whilst fanatic Brown must pay 

The forfeit of an ill-timed zeal. 
At large, his instigators may 

Again attack the commonweal. 
Hence too secrete we've passed through life, 

Concealed from public view. 
Whilst they're with wealth and honors rife. 

Who once without a shoe. 
Or any friend their life to cheer. 

Or comfortable rig supply. 
Were turned adrift to struggle here. 

And root like little pig, or die. 
Whilst you, your children fond caressing. 

Screen them from the winter's cold, 
The Pilgrim Father gives his blessing. 

And drives from out domestic fold 
His growing son, and bids him prey 

On us, nor write home for supply, 
Nor backward turn until the day 

His honored sire shall chance to die. 
Such are the rugged, grasping stock 

New England loves to breed ; 
Such are the sons of Plymouth Rock, 

And such the Mayflower's seed I 
Formed of a different sort of clay. 

Far different views you take, 
And shrink with dread from that display 

They of their virtues make. 
Hence, though New York, as we know well, 

In point of worth and quiet good, 
Can ail New England far excel. 

The " modern Athens" yet is understood 
To be the moral centre 

Of the charitable world ; 
They who at Cambridge enter 

With lips in contempt curled. 
Of old Columbia speak, 

And say that classic Latin 
Is taught alone by tutors, sleek. 

Who on old Harvard fatten. 
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United for their mutaal praise, 

They tell the public much 
Of Sparks's books, Lon^ellow's lays, 

And Motley's struggling Dutch ; 
Prescott, who had lost his eyes, 

Was praised, so blind for being, 
And other men called great and wise, 

From their keen power of seeing. 
Thus every way the table turns, 

Comes up some specious story. 
Which for the cunnmg Yankee earns 

'Substantial good, or glory. 
Our own Butler scorns to take 

The fruits his splendid verses bear, 
Until a Yankee girl. Miss Peck, 

Claims to have written " Nothing to Wear ;** 
Whilst the best young men of New York 

Retreating keep from view. 
Treading life's quiet, virtuous walk, 

There are who nothing do 
To make return for life or health, 

But spend the live-long day 
Reposing on a parent's wealth, 

Or money won at play. 
As time rolls on, their situation 

More pitiable becomes, 
They sink into the poor relation. 

Grateful for the crumbs 
The rich man happens to let M 

From off his well-spread table ; 
Or hang around some hotel hall. 

Or fnendly livery stable. 
Strangers who see them day by day 

Thus loitering round the bar, 
Naturally suppose that they 

Our leading young men are, 
To which position they have claims 

From gentlemanly manners, 
As well as from high-sounding names 

Which once led feudal banners. 
Entering as freshmen, here, alas. 

Their little minds give way ; 
Or if to Sophomores they pass, 

They seldom longer stay. 
From billiard-ro<»n they take their cue. 

Dress lordly and take horse, 
While those whom they call parvenue 

Win honors in the course. 
Look at the men whose names have stood 

The abuse of envious hostile ranks, 
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Donglas, and Fernando Wood, 

(/Conor, Brady, Banks ; 
And Broderick, too, who, young in years, 

Is shrouded in the tomb, 
Whose death provokes a nation's tears, 

Cut ofF in manhood's bloom. 
Had ^ese possessed the chance that those 

Neglecting throw away. 
Even their very bitterest foes 

Had worshipped them to-day. 
From the great body of the masses 

Our students we should seek. 
Since oflGshoots of the upper classes, 

Like Israel's children, weak, 
Reject Columbia when she smiles 

Her welcome salutation, 
Freely extend to the Gentiles 

This gospel dispensation. 
Teach ^em the pleasing Roman tongue, 

And glowing periods Attic, 
On which the enchanted senates hung 

In the old days democratic. 
See where the prince of fashion stands 

Inane, yet first he ranks. 
Because his gentlemanly hands 

Have robbed confiding banks. 
Thousands like this distressed being 

Through Europe roam forlorn. 
Not for the pleasure of sightnweing. 

But seeking to adorn 
Their little persons in the fashion. 

In England known as fwtlly 
Orj>leadmg an affected passion 

fV>r some operatic belle. 
Some Chauss^e d'Antin's daughter 

Or second-rate Lorette, 
Whom from the Latin quarter, 

At the chaumiere they have met 
Whilst old Columbia sees with grief 

Her younger sons thus going astray. 
Wasting, like Rome's imperial chief, 
The precious hours of every day, 
A higher grade of the same class 

Frequent the social club ; 
These animated nothings pass 

Their time at whist's dull rubb. 
At fifty years, or somewhat later, 

They greet the midnight air, 
CSonfided by a quiet waiter 
To tiie friendly cabman's care. 
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When once I asked one why he never 

Struck ont a higher path, 
Worthy of him so rich and clever, 

He thus replied in wrath : 
" To sit in your office all day- — 

Up three or four pair of stairs — 
To be dunned for bills you can't pay, 

And beset by your creditors' prayers. 
These, these are the clients that wait 

On the rising young men at the bar. 
Before Fd endure such a fete 

Fd rather be buried by for. 
The doctors can never agree 

On what treatment their patients to give, 
TVould be most distressing to me. 

If none I attended should live ; 
From preaching the gospel shut out, 

Too honest as merchant to try, 
A victim to spleen and the gout, 

I am quietly hoping to die." 
If this is all the fruit we gain 

From those who have refined their taste, 
We must confess the search is vain, 

And four years here our students waste. 
"Whose is the fault ?" I hear you cry, 

" And yet we may amend ;" 
Seek ! and the fault you'll find to lie 

In lives which have no end 
Towards which to shape their course, 

But float through this world's realm, 
Like wrecks that on the ocean toss. 

Without a guiding helm. 
This city has a million souls. 

With minds as well as mouths to feed, 
So fast the tide of business rolls, 

That none have any time to read, 
And they who claim to be exempt 

Enjoying that which others earn. 
Hold literature in great contempt, 

Ignorant, and yet too proud to learn. 
None of the upper ten invite 

An author home to dine. 
And envious friends display their spite 

By sneering at each line 
Which falls from the ambitious pen 

Of him whose crime 's to try 
And be a man 'midst other men. 

Not a mere butterfly. 
Oh, comrades of ray youth. 

And ye who shall succeed. 
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If my words have any trntb, 

Make yoor children love to read. 
Instead of all the brocatelle, 

Rosewood and or-molu, 
Would it not be jnst as well 

To own a book or two. 
Our ladies all are deeply versed 

In French, and polite reading — 
Our men are, as a class, the worst, 

Who set up claims to breeding. 
I stand not here to flatter, 

But tell the sober truth. 
Which sages thought a vital matter, 

In the bringing up of youth. 
Called by my business to explore 

Our libraries to assist my pen, 
I can't say that I ever saw 

A reader from the upper ten — 
But they whom fashion scorns to own 

The patient plodding p»% UjJ^t^ , 
Read books, whose merits are Unknown 

To those whoVe made European tour 
Thanks to old John Jacob Astor, 

Who with generous heart, 
Opened to them an empire vaster 

Than the realm of Bonaparte. 
Richer than any other college 

In these United States, 
Columbia points the way to knowledge, 

And opens wide her gates. 
She seeks professors from each land 

Where learning most abounds. 
And lays out with a lavish hand 

Extensive pleasure grounds, 
In which a building nearly new, 

On an embankment high. 
Shows what good taste and wealth can do 

Beneath the trustee^s eye. 
Former retreat for deaf and dumb, 

Here all are taught to speak. 
At small expense, who choose to come, 

Latin, and French, and Greek. 
Yet still I think the ancient stand, 

Permitted to remain, 
The bounty of a royal hand 

Had pled, and not in vain. 
With sires to allow their sons 

To learn a few things more. 
Before making those ignorant ones 

Enter the marble store. 
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If classic learning they despise, 

And think its study vain, 
Let, then, professorships arise, 

With object to obtain 
A knowledge of the tongues they speak 

From Paris to Bombay — 
Italian, Turkish, modem Greek, 

And Spanish, every day 
Needed in this commercial mart, 

Where all the world repair : 
And German they should have by heart, 

Since spoken everywhere — 
Sole medium of communication, 

In almost every State, 
To half the population, 

And that half the most sedate. 
Rising on every side we see 

Our city far extend. 
And none can tell what yet may be 

Its destiny or end. 
First frugal Dutchmen found the hills 

Where rose the city of Manhattan, 
And, fertile source of tax-payers* bills, 

Began those hills to flatten. 
As the great orb of day declined. 

Refreshing rest they sought ; 
At noon, like clockwork, always dined. 

In luxury untaught 
Their wives' and pretty daughters' hands 

Arranged the savory steaks. 
Or took with care from well-greased pans 

A multitude of cakes. 
Of quiet loy the living type. 

Upon his porch, near Coenties Slip, 
The goodman sat and smoked his pipe. 

Whilst nimble feet that round him trip. 
And watchful of his comfort hover. 

Bring with cherry lip his daughter, 
Imi^e of her whom, as a lover. 

He wooed and won across the water ; 
And in an easy chair reposing. 

The wedded partner of his joys 
Lives o'er again her life now closing 

In that of her girls and boys. 
Onward the course of empire rolls, 

Britannia rules the waves ; 
Her commerce force all peaceful souls 

To die, or be her slaves. 
The Dutchman made some little talk, 

But yielded soon to British might; 
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Thence named the City of New York, 

Started on her imperial flight. 
Then first the streets began to spread, 

Some social progress, too, was made ; 
Soldiers were round the Battery led 

Each day in proud parade. 
From those days dates old Trinity, 

Who feeds the aspiring wishes 
Of students in dirinity 

With fattening loaves and fishes, 
And acts the part of Mother Rome 

To parsons everywhere. 
Providing many an easy home 

Round St John's lordly square. 
Churches and chapels, called of ease, 

Keep up hierarchial state ; 
Choirs and choristers on these 

With hymn and anthem wait — 
Singing the praises of that God 

Who came to earth in humble guise, 
Toprove He wished to be adored 

With hearts, and not dissembling eyes. 
The hand of time has swept away 

The follies of the past, 
And nothing, at the present day, 

Which is not sound can last 
That she has stood the constant shock 

Of battle which she each year wages, 
Proves that she's founded on a rock. 

And that rock the Rock of Ages ; 
Tet, while I speak, the deep-toned bell 

May strike with accent clear. 
Electing men to ring her knell 

At Albany, this year. 
I see amongst you some of those 

Who brought our State through storms now past, 
And would entreat them, ere I close, 

To think of the importance vast 
Of choosing men to legislate 

Who have some character and weight 
A student once sat by my side 

Who now has towered above us all, 
And Chandler's name I heard with pnde 

The favored toast of Congress Hall. 
Young Campbell was the people's choice 

For Judge of the Superior Court ; 
He had in Mozart many a voice. 

But great Fernando cut him short. 
Exclaiming, ^ Tammany will throw me. 

Unless my people go for Tony." 
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" Not for ourselves to life we came," 

The noble Roman said ; 
And Alma Mater asks our fame, 

That she may rear her head, 
And showing laurels we have won, 

Proudly declare, " This is my son." 



THE DIPLOMACY OF THE SWOED. 



" Beat your swords into ploughshares and your spears into 
pmnmff-hooks," is the saintly aamonition of tne gentlemen in 
colored cloth and nncolored cravats, and not nnfrequently have 
we heard it reiterated by the unsaintly politician of a particu- 
lar order, who has learned his first lessons of statesmanship in 
a sectarian or sectional school. 

We propose now to ask our readers, and the American peo- 
ple ffenerally, to look into history, past and present, and see 
whemer this sickly sentimentality ever had any foundation in 
fact, as applied to us of the present day, however high may be 
its origin ; in other words, whether the time has ever been, yet, 
when the diplomacy of the sword could be dispensed with. If 
we consult history, there is as much reason to believe that the 
ascending scale in the perfection of human governments has 
been passed, as there is tnat it is yet'to come, or that the summit 
is yet to be reached. More especially does this impress us when 
we look around and witness so much corruption in both muni- 
cipal and national affairs. Corruption has been the canker- 
worm of all governments ; under its sway the Republic with 
the Monarchy must fall. 

The sword, as the oldest element of political power of which 
history gives us any knowledge, is certainly entitled to our 
respect ; its antiquity would seem to command that But we 
ask the advocates of pulpit sentimentality upon this question, 
when, in the history of the world, has it been laid aside, and 
discarded as an obsolete element? When, or by what nation 
has this been done? And until this question can be answered, 
we claim for it, as a national journalist of this country, its 
ancient respect, its ancient prestige, and its proper place as one 
of the legitimate powers of the Government 

It is claimed by some that the art of printing as an element 
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of power was destined to supplant the sword, and it was upon 
this mistaken theory that the sentiment with which we com- 
mence this article became a popular hobby and a popular delu- 
sion. And- it has been this error in public opinion, or in cer- 
tain spheres of public opinion, that has flooaed this country 
with timid statesmen, ana filled our State and national legisla- 
tures with sickly theorists and nerveless representatives, and 
given us cowardly and time-serving diplomatists in foreign 
affairs, while every department of the government has been, at 
times, more or less occupied with irresponsible and brainless 
drones, most of whom never saw a musket or a bayonet. 

Tliey are mostly taken from that numerous class of impover- 
ished families who can boast of almost everything illustrious but 
Patriotism. But when a battle is to be fought, and the country's 
onor vindicated at the mouth of the cannon, we find quite a 
different class called into requisition. 

It is time the American people should awake to their true 
interests — the signs of the times are portentous. The great 
powers of Europe are clashing for the spoils of empire. Kot 
only upon that continent, but here, at our own door and upon 
our own soil, as it were, may we soon look upon one of the 
fields of that contest It is with this view that we have chosen 
the subject that the head of this article suggests as the founda- 
tion for the advocacy of a bold and decided foreign policy. 
We believe the time is past for temporising, or tampering with 
this question. Our diplomacy for the last twenty years, with a 
veiT few exceptions, has resulted in nothing; worse than 
nothing, for its timidity has sunk us from one of tlie first powers 
of the world, to the second or third in influence. This is a 
humiliating acknowledgment, but when we deal with facts, we 
must meet them as such. IJnder a loose diplomacy in our 
forei|?n relations, a mass of important questions have accumu- 
latea upon us, as is shown by every recurring annual message 
of the chief executive of this nation. These questions were 
never more clearly indicated and discussed in any executive 
document than they were in Mr. Buchanan's message in 
December last. Yet a whole session of Congress was passed — 
frittered away — spent in idle, useless talk, and the Irresident 
and the country found these questions where the Message left 
them in December '58. 

Whatever of foreim policy we have, we have it through the 
Democratic party and Democratic administrations; this policy, 
so far as it relates to the question of our territorial expansion, 
we have attempted to illustrate hitherto. So far as the general 
principles and policy of the party are concerned we still adhere 
to the doctrine thus laid down ; but occasional derelictions that 

24 
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arise from unfaithfulness and incompetency in representatives, 
are not always the result of the relaxation or abandonment of 
a principle, but are more often attributable to the corruption 
of the times in foisting upon a party men for public places of 
trust and honor to represent us at the capital, whom we would 
not trust with our private interests, however small, at home. 
These things, in parties, are, to some extent, unavoidable ; they 
are the perversions of the legitimate aims and ends of party 
organizations, and so long as they remain the exception and not 
the general rule, so long and to such extent will the party be 
potent for ^ood, and no longer. 

The sentiment that the power of the sword was no longer to 
form an element of diplomacy did not originate with the 
Democratic party. It has been the popular theme in this 
country, in the ranks of the opposition. Like all other doc- 
trines prejudicial to onr national growth and interests, it has 
federal htood in its veins^ and always cries, " donH jight^ htU 
give us office?^ It saddles its insipid descendants upon every 
depai*tment of the Government but the fighting department 
It furnishes no soldiers, warriors, or statesmen, and contributes 
nothing by way of maintaining or supporting the Government, 
except its over quota of hungry cormorants upon the treasury 
under every Democratic Administration, demanding the best 
positions and those that ofifer the highest pecuniary rewards. 

With such influences at work, and often, too, bringing to 
bear not an inconsiderable share of the patronage of the 
Government, it was not so strange that public sentiment 
should become so contaminated as to control in a great mea- 
sure the actions of some of the prominent statesmen of the 
Democratic party. Men are not infallible. 

In discussing this much neglected subject, we make no speci- 
fic charge acainst any Democratic Admmistration ; on the con- 
trary, we fully endorse the general views foreshadowed in Mr. 
Buchanan's last annual message, and can only regret that be 
has not been promptly sustained by Congress. But we are 
discussing general principles ; we must " hew to the line, let the 
chips fly where they will." 

The diplomacy which we require, and all we require in this 
entanglement in foreign afiTairs, is the bold assertion and main- 
tenance of the letter and spirit of the Mon/roe Doctrine^ and the 
recognition and strict compliance of the Oetend Conference 
Mcmifeeto. These are all the treaty stipulations necessary. 
This narrows the issue down to a plain, practical question; 
nothing short of these should be submitted to. If it oecomes 
necessary, in order to carry out this policy, to re-organize the 
Democratic party, and sift from it this Federal ploughshare 
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and prnning-hook element, the sooner it is done the better. 
These dead weights have accumulated upon us of late through 
the excitements consequent upon our popular party triumphs. 

A Diplomacy based upon the principles we have indicated 
can, in view of events now transpiring throughout all Europe, 
only be maintained by a bold, fearless and unswerviuff policy ; 
it must be unyielding, and backed by nerve such as cnaracter- 
ized the better days of the Republic. It will not do to give 
timid men the control of this question. It is not their place, 
neither are the interests of the country safe in their hand^. It 
is not learning that is now wanted. The American people 
understand their rights. There is an instinctiveness upon these 
Ksues highly characteristic of our people — a national pride that 
rises far al>ove all partizan considerations; we can give it no 
more appropriate name than American patriotism. It is an 
element with the people and of the people, and its success de- 
pends entirely upon what may be called physical and moral 
courage. The great pulse of the nation beats strongly, and the 
man or the party that longer yields our rights upon questions 
of foreign policy, in our judgment, encounters a fearful respon- 
sibility. 

The political issues of parties have changed ; let demagogues 
say what they will, the issues by which they are hereafter to 
be measured are no longer those of the past. The soft solder 
of the Slavery question has melted away before questions too 
long delayed by that oflPspring of political prostitution. The 
question has changed from a dangerous domestic delusion to a 
foreign reality. The Central American question, the present 
state of affairs in Mexico, the Spanish aggressions, the Cuba 
question, and the questions relating to our neutral rights and 
tne rights of boundary, recently raised in the island of San 
Juan, are all upon us. The theatre opens with the European 
powers ; and what is the policy we are called upon to contend 
with? It is emphatically the Diplomacy of the Sword. This 
has been the controlling element of European diplomacy since 
her history began. Under it the smaller powers nave crumbled 
away and been portioned out among the stronger, until four 
powers now control the European world, and not only that, but 
the richest and most fertile portions of the east. These powers 
revel amid the sacred relics and among the most glorious anti- 
quities of the old world. The very cradles of science and phi- 
losophy pay tribute to them and acknowledge them as masters ; 
and why? What is the solution of all this? What does it 
teach ? That it carries with it a philosophy we may sooner or 
later learn through the same bitter experience by which others 
have been taught it when too late. Tne lesson of teaching our 
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Statesmen not to rely npon European magnanimity, or diplo- 
matic duplicity, may cost ns too much, and it's possible the 
jnoral may come too late. We have all heard of the thought- 
ful old dame who covered up her well after her calf was 
drowned. In the issues now presented, timorous Statesmen or 
cowards had better step aside, for if they do not, the people 
will set them aside. Let the puritanic demago^e who has so 
faithfully served the cause of the bow-shinned African, live for 
a brief period upon the glory of his emotional philanthropy, 
and let the counhy return to a consideration of those neglected 
interests now crowding upon us from every side. It concerns 
the country little what man may be thrust aside by these issues. 
Let him stand, or let him fall, the questions must be met, and 
the sinews to back up emergencies must be provided. 

The campaign of 1860 will develop a popular enthusiasm 
upon these questions, which, in our judgment, will equal the 
most exciting periods in the history of this country. These, 
like all other bold issues, require bold advocates ; they are 
issues that address themselves to the National Democracy, and 
must be carried through by Democratic statesmanship, and 
sustained by the patriotism of the country, without regard to 
cost, or consequences. If it become necessary, for the main- 
tenance of the honor and dimity of the nation, to fight, then 
let us fight ; we ha/oe fought three times in our history, and we 
believe Tost nothing by it, though certain ruin was preaicted by a 
certain class upon each occasion. It is a significant tact, and 
one not to be disregarded, that those who have always opposed 
our fighting, have always opposed everything. They have 
always been the bitter enemies to a foreign policy. They have 
stood in the way of one so long, and by meir specious timidity 
and false issues, so diverted public sentiment from the subject, 
that at the present time, we m fact find ourselves almost desti- 
tute of one. The present Bepublican party is the successor of 
the whole opposition to everv branch of Democratic policy, 
wars includea, and in it we nnd the same office-seeking, war- 
hating alarmists — clamoring for spoils and peace; ready to 
S've awaj everything but New Englaaid, and it was not until 
e meetmg of the " Harford Ccm/oenUofC^ that they placed 
much value upon that. This is a part of the historical record 
of this question. When we trace it to its origin, we find that 
the opposition to a foreign policy is not the growth of the last 
twenty years, but that it is onlv within that period that the senti- 
ments of this opposition have oeen more or less in the ascendant, 
and have controlled, to a dangerous and alarming extent, the 
actions of our public men. It is one of the legitimate results 
of those questions upon which the people of this country 
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became early divided — the growth of one or two ideas which 
formed our earliest political issues, and which, in fact, gave birth 
to political parties immediately after the Eevolntiou, and divide4 
the people into two distinct and separate political organizations, 
advocating two distinct systems or policies in the administration 
of the aflSirs of the Government. Jefferson was the founder 
of one policy, and Hamilton of the other. Jefferson's foreign 
policy was nothing more nor less than what is now known as 
the Monroe Doctrine. He viewed this whole continent as the 
future seat of a vast and mighty empire, to be governed and 
controlled under a Constitutional Kepublic, and that the provi- 
sions of our present Constitution were broad enough to embrace 
and take in, as independent States, in time, the whole extent of 
our territorial limits, and finally swallow up the whole conti- 
nent The Federal doctrine, of which Mr. Hamilton was the 
founder, was the direct antipode of this policy. This doctrine 
held that there was no safety in territorial expansion, and was 
in favor of restricting the bounds of the Republic to tlie nar- 
rowest possible territorial limits. It insistea, at one time, on 
confining to the old thirteen States, and had this policy pre- 
vailed, not even the North-west territory, out of which has 
sprung almost an empire of itself, would have been added to 
tne Republic 

It is easy to discover the destinv of the Republic, under a 
policy that would have yielded to European powers the control 
of the whole of this vast continent, except the original thirteen 
States of the union. A very few years would have told her 
story ; the great and glowing record, and the unparalleled achieve- 
ments of the Revolution would have passed into a by-word of 
reproach and scandal. 

Of these two diverging policies, that of Jefferson took root 
and saved us from a fate from which nothing else could have 
saved us, and one from which nothing short of its re-establish- 
ment will save us ; for what preserved us in our infancy will 
only perpetuate and protect us in our strength and maturity. 
Our subjugation, it is true, would now require a more costly 
effort We would have fallen into the hands of Europe in our 
infancy, under the Federal policy, but now it requires a stretch 
of diplomacy, which, in a few years, will bring about the same 
result It is our candid opinion, based upon no little observa- 
tion, that twenty-five years more of vacillating foreign policy, 
such as has characterized the last twenty-five years, will drift us 
so far into the embrace of Europe, that nothing short of a 
sanguinary revolution will extricate us, if we should at that 
time have self-respect enough left to assert our rights by an 
appeal to arms. Every stride in this policy has a tendency to 
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weaken our respect for the sword. Our country is filled with 
sickly, puerile philanthropists, teaching us to " learn war no 
raoreP While this is popular, politicians and ambitious states- 
men will trim their sails for the filthy breeze and cater after it 
to waft them into power and position. This is the last issue of 
Federalism this country will encounter. All others have been 
decided adverse to its doctrines. The bank question, the tariff 
question, and their kindred issues, with the slavery question, 
which has but just passed from its ffrasp, must now be regarded 
as defunct, and out of the political arena ; but like all other 
questions of this class, the credulity and fear of the people 
liave been wrought upon, and through the sophistry of designing 
demagogues, and nerveless old dotards, they have been made 
cowards of, and led to believe, in too many instances, tliat the 
Democratic party, for mere partizan purposes, desires to involve 
the country in war. 

This ar<^ument, coming from the old Federal party, or from 
its immeuiate successor, the old Whig party, would have had 
very little eff'ect with the people ; for they both had rendered 
themselves unpopular with the masses by their anti-war senti- 
ments in times wlien it was not thought disgraceful to fight for 
the rights of the country ; but under the cover of cunning 
party devices, it was easier to hoodwink the people, and thus 
perpetuate the odious principles of Federalism, for it is only 
through such deceptions that a few designing men could ever 
acquire a control over the masses. 

Had our statesmanship been moulded of a sterner material, 
and had it kept pace with the requirements of the policy of 
Jefferson, and Monroe, and Jackson, there would now have 
been little left of any of the odious doctrines of the old Federal 
school. Since the days of those great lights of Democracy, the 
weakness of availability has crept upon us to some extent; that 
contagious disease of parties, from wnich none has ever escaped, 
stole stealthily upon the great Democracy, and the Sampson 
was shorn ol his strength ; the Philistines of Federalism, and 
' all other isms, flourished for a season upon the desolation it 
has brought upon our national honor in foreign affairs, to say 
nothing of the domestic broils and difficulties arising from the 
false and useless isms to which it has given rise, and from 
which the country has so narrowly escaped. 

Now there is, in our judgment, but one cure for these evils. 
We must return speedily to the ancient landmarks of our 
foreign policy, and to maintain a foreign policy we must 
cherish a little domestic patriotism. In other words, if we 
maintain the honor and dignity of this great nation, we must 
be prepared to meet European nations with their own weapons, 
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and take np arms if necessary, in vindication of our national 
rights. K we cope with the powers of Europe, and expect to 
maintain onr supremacy upon this continent against the aggres-. 
sive policy of tnose powers, we must do so through the same 
influences they bring to bear in their dealings and transactions 
with other powers. They should be taught to understand that 
our army and navy is our diplomatic agent in relation to our 
rights upon this continent, and that the Monroe doctrine, as a 
substantial right, is the only treaty we recognise. What is 
there of this question for us to treat about ? This doctrine is 
either right or wrong. If right, and we insist upon its condi- 
tions, there is no compromise of the question that should satisfy 
us. We cross no waters to seek conquest upon the other side. 
We should strenuously insist that no nation be permitted to 
colonise any part of this continent. And we should be pre- 
pared to maintain this position at any time and under all cir- 
cumstances. We need not be bored with lon^ treaties, or 
perplexed with the arts of cunning diplomatists, it this position 
should once be taken and adhered to. 

We believe, in the view we have taken of this (question, we 
speak the sentiments of a vast majority of the American people; 
for we sincerely believe that the people of this country are 
heartily disgusted with this dish-water diplomacy, and would 
prefer a litUe sprinkling of the diplomacy of the sword. The 
masses are strongly impregnated with a spii-it of patriotism, 
and they have always been. Whatever influence we hold 
among the nations of the earth, we hold by our prowess in 
war. 

We are indebted for it to the spirit of our people ; not to 
politicians, but to the people, and to statesmen who entered into 
the sentiments and feelings of the people, and who had the 
courage and the firmness to carry out those sentiments and 
feelings. The three wars we have fought, and the statesman- 
ship and patriotism that produced them on our part, and 
carried them to a successful termination, were examples of this 
proposition. These things are what constitute a nation's glory; 
ner deeds of valor are her heritage of fame ; but let her lose 
caste in these, and she soon becomes a prey, to be robbed, plun- 
dered, and pilfered with impunity by her stronger neighbors. 
Nations, like men, sometimes are unscrupulous, and lose sight 
of those rules and maxims of strict justice embodied in the 
golden rule; they do unto others as others wovid do unto them, 
and not as thev would that others would do unto them. 

It is thus that England and France, through the yielding 
timidity of our diplomacy, assume the right to be consultea 
in the matter of a great highway for our people across this 
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continent, or impertinently contend for a title in the Island of 
San Juan, as the former power is now doing. Such arrogance 
and assumption fifty years ago, would have fired the patriotic 
blood of our statesmen ; but now, after repeated acts of over- 
reaching stratagem in their policy, English statesmen and 
French diplomats have the bold effrontery to insist upon 
being the principal contracting parties in the matter of our 
transit across one of the American isthmuses ; and when it is 
intimated^ in an executive document, that this great highway 
of travel must be opened, it causes a shower of Tory indigna- 
tion to echo through the halls of Congress at our National 
Capitol. 

it is this new feature of the existence of a tory faction in 
both branches of Congress, that renders the present state of our 
foreign relations so fuarming. The slavery question, with all 
its evils and isms, is nothing compared to tiiis^ provided 
it should gain the same ascendency, for that is confined 
among oureelves ; it is a species of domestic toryism ; but 
let the ascendency of a toryism once fasten itself upon us with 
power suflScient to control our foreign policy, and the conse- 
quences are easily predicted. It cannot be disguised that we 
have been of late drifting in this direction ; that our diplomacy 
has partaken largely of this tory element. It has insinuated 
itseli into power through the specious and false dogmas of this 
domestic toryism — this frightful delusion upon the slavery 
question. But wo congratulate the country and the American 
people, that the signs of the times indicate so clearly a radical 
change of public sentiment in respect both to the domestic 
and foreign views of these questions. 

We hope to witness, in the campaign of '60, the organization 
of the Democratic partjr, upon a basi» that will fully realize 
and recognise the non-intervention policy in respect to this 
continent by any European power, and tne abrogation of all 
treaties in confiict with a such doctrine, or which in any manner 
recognises foreign intervention in the adjustment of our rights 
or interests upon the Mexican, Central American, or Cuban 
question. 

Let the " manifest destiny " of this continent choose its own 
road in the great march of empire. Its strides in this direction, 
so unparalelled in the whole history of nations, developing the 
great spirit of progress under our system of free government and 
m such striking contrast with the restrictive system of monarchi- 
cal Europe, could not fail to excite the jealousy of her statesmen. 
They are wise, sagacious, and far-seeing, and they watch, with 
the most anxious solicitude, the rapid progress of the liberal 
and unfettered system of our government, and its spread and 
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influence npon this continent, and the conseqnent inroads its 
influence is destined to effect upon the other. It is these things 
that rankle in the bosoms of the crowned heads and despots of 
Europe. They see in the conflict a struggle for the mastery of 
the two systems of government; the monarchic and despotic on 
the one side, and the Democratic on the other. The European 
philosophy is, that the two systems cannot subsist side by side ; 
nence, it becomes a matter of self-protection, and the whole 
European powers should combine to stay the tide of Demo- 
cracy, now setting in upon the new world — an element so ini- 
mical to the crumbling dynasties of the old. 

When American statesmanship can be brought to take this 
view of the subject, then we shall have the correct rudiments 
of a foreign poUcy, and shall witness a complete revolution in 
the political affairs of this government, such as has not taken 
place for a quarter of a century. 
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